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PREFACE 

to 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL^ 
VOLUME I. 


'We are of opicion,’ wrote the Court of Directors in iSo; 
to their servants in Bengal,' that a Statistical Survey of the 
cooDtry would be attended with much utility: we therefore 
recommend proper steps to be taken for the execution of the 
same.' The despatch from which these words are quoted 
forms an example of a long series of instructions, in which 
the East India Company urged the acquisition of accurate 
and systematic knowledge concerning the territories adiich 
it had won, The first formulated effort in Bengal dates 
from lydpr four years a^er the wii administration of the 
Province came into its hands; the latest orders of the Court 
of Directors on the subject were issued in three years 
before the government of India passed from the Company 
to the Crown, During the long interval, many able and 
earnest men had laboured at the work, manuscript materials 
of great value had been amassed, and several important 
volumes had been published; But such efforts were isolated, 
directed by no central organlratioo, and unsustained by any 
continuous plan of execution. 

The ten years '^hidk followed the transfer of the govern- 
ment of India to the Crown produced a new set of efforts 
towards the statistical elucidation of the country. Con- 
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spicuoua among them was the work commenced utuJer 
the orders of Sir Richard Temple in 1866, when Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces; and in 1867, the 
Governor-General in Council, in obedience to orders received 
from Her Majesty's Secretary of State, directed a Statistical 
Account to be prepared for each of the twelve great Provinces 
of India.^ 

The Local Governments struck out widely different schemes 
for conducting the work. It was as if an order had issued 
from some central power for a Statistical Survey of all 
£urope, and each nation liad set about Its execution on a 
separate 'plao. It became apparent that large sums of 
money were likely to be expended, while considerable un- 
certunty existed » to the results. Meanwhile several public 
bodies pressed on the Government of India the necessity of a 
systematic o^anizatlon, with the view to ensuring uniformity 
of plan in the execution of the work. Without such uni¬ 
formity, the Council of the Asiatic Society pointed out that 
when the local compilations came to be Anally digested into 
the Genera] Account of India, there would be no basis for 
comparative statistics, and mudi' of the original work would 
have to be gone over again (U h&vo' 

The Governor-General in Council arrived at the same 
conclusion; and in 2869 directed me to visit the various 
Local Governments, to ascertain what each had done In 
the matter, and to ‘submit a comprehensive scheme for 
utilizing the Information already collected, for prescribing 
the principles according to which all local Gazetteers are 
in future to be prepared, and for the consolidation into one 
work of the whole of the materials that may be available.' 

In obedience to these orders, I submitted, in 1869, a Flan • 
for an Imperial Gazetteer of India. It was found necessary, 

' These Provinces, or nther politicel divisioDS under sepwnte edodaistrerioos, 
are(i) Beo^; Cs) Bomb&f; {3) Hadrae ; (4) 14 &rth*Waatera Frovlncei; (5) 
PaojSbi (6) AuM, in lid? Included within Bangui; (7) Central Provcncea; (S) 
Eridah BunoaS; ($) The Berarc, nader tUeEe^eot of Haldarhhdd ; (:o) Wysore 
andCoorgi (ii) Rijputane; (u) Central l^^^Ordert ^ Ou Gwrrmfni ^ 
Indi 4 , 17 $ 9 , 19^ Oil. (S67. 
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in the first place, to prwde that the materials collected by 
each of the l^al Governments should afford a common 
basis for the comparative statistics of the country, vhen 
eventually consolidated into the one final work for all India. 
In the second place, to devise measures for ensuring the 
compilation of the materials thus obtained within a reason¬ 
able time, and on a uniform plan. The District fornis the 
administrative unit in India, and I took it as the unit of the 
Statistical Survey in ^e work of collecting the materials; 
the Province forms a large administrative endty, and was 
taken as the basis of the organization for compiling the 
materials when obtained. With a view to securing uniformity 
in the materials, I drew up, under the orders of Government, 
six series of leading questions,* illustrating the topographical, 
ethnical, agricultural, industrial, administrative, medical, and 
other aspects of an Indian District, which might serve as a 
basis for the investigations throughout all India. With a view 
to securing certainty of execution, provincial editors were ap¬ 
pointed, each of wborn was made responsible for getting in the 
returns from the District officers within the territory assigned 
to him, supplementing them by information from the Heads 
of Departments and local sources, and working them up into 
the Statistical Account or Gazetteer of the Proviuce. In this 
way the unpaid co-operation of the whole body of officers 
throughout the two hundred and twAty-five Districts of 
India was enlisted, the best local knowledge was brought 
to bear, and in each Province there was an editor directly 
responsible for the completion of the Provincial Account 
on a uniform plan and within a reasonable time. The 
supervision of the whole rested with me, as Director-General 
of Statistics to the Government of India.* 

’ Sutcequoitl; dfcuJated to the Lo««l OoverBiUfttt wise the UiU of' Huds 
«f I&remaiiOB r«quir«d lor the Imperial i3tiettMr of lodt^' 

* The above oamtive is as sccurtte as ft cOmprehftBSive ftketeh cao be Dade 
irlthont Into very romale deCaJls. Thoft in one Preskkney, Madru, & 
mon elftboreCe lyslon of aepstftle Distinct AccoubO bftft been adopted ; while 
the GereUften of one of the truaoi* admini&lnrioiis {the Cenlnl Pmvinces) aod of 
the Haidftritdd Aasi^ned Dlsiricls (the Benn) vere coaoenced and pnnijcftlb 
done before iHe mtrodaclioB of Ihe (j«em abore desenbed. A^ain, vith regard 
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Under this system, the materials for the whole of British 
India have now been collected, in several Provinces the 
work of compilation has rapidly ads^oced, and everywhere 
it is well in hand. During the same period the first 
Census of India has been taken, and furnished a vast acces¬ 
sion to our knowledge of the people. The materials now 
amassed form a Statisb'caJ Survey of a continent with a 
population exceeding that of aU Europe, Russia excepted.^ 

In addition to my duties as Director-General of the under¬ 
taking throughout India, the Provincial Accounts for Bengal 
and Assam were placed in my own hands. These now sepa¬ 
rated administrations comprise one-third of the entire popula¬ 
tion of British India. The District Accounts which I have 
myself prepared, as provincial editor for Bengal and Assam, 
derive Uicir materials from four distinct sources. My in¬ 
quiries, circulated to the District officers, form the basis of 
the whole; but they have been supplemented by special 
reports from the provincial Heads of Departments; by papers 
on individual subjects, obtained for me by the Government \ 
and by my personal researches in the Bengal Districts, 
and among the manuscript records of the Government at 
Calcutta, and in the India Office, London. 

No effort has been spared to ensure accuracy. But it 
would be unwise for a central compiler, drawing his materials 
from so distant and widely-separated sources, to hope that in 
this respect he had obtained a complete suceesa It should 
not be forgotten that until the Census of we were without 

precise statistics of the population of any single District 
in Bengal or Assam; and that whereas the estimate bad 
stood at forty millions for the Province, the total by the 
Ceosus amounted to sixty-six and three-quarter millions. 
But these corrections were only obtained by special Census 

(0 Native Sucea, coosideritiofu public poller bare rendered anychlof like * 
rfeid unUoralty in ay deatndi for infomution iapneUcabk. 

' Foputatioo of Europe ia 187a, y>{,doo.coo, iecordin^ to the tables of £. 
Behm end Dc, H. Wa^«r of Ooths. Population of Rosie in Kurope {iDdudin^ 
FioUnd and former kingdom of Poland), 7 (,a 97 , 7 S 6 , £orop« ia 1872, las 
Kusiia, ajo, 393,214. Britisk and Foudatoiy India io 1872, over 240 mlUloon: 
now etlimated U newly 250 miHlooi. 
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machinery for arriving at the facts, District by District Nc 
such machinery has been available for the present work; 
and it only pretends to the degree of accuracy which intelli¬ 
gent officials on the spot can arrive at, without any statis¬ 
tical staff for sifting evidence or testing conclurioas. My lists 
of inquiries were issued by the Government of Bengal in 
18^70, and during the next three years the District officers 
collected the information asked for. In some cases their 
reports have amouoted to several hundred pages for a smgje 
District, As they came in, I tested them by the replies 
.obtained from adjoining localities, and by personal inquiries 
in travelling through the Districts. Figures officially fur¬ 
nished to me by Heada of Departments or by Secretaries 
to Government have as a rule been accepted without veririca- 
tion. The proof-sheets of each volume, after being read 
by myself, have been revised by the Government before 
according its sanction to publication; and in some cases 
have been sect by it to the District Officers, with a view to 
obtaining their comments. 

But notwithstanding these safeguards against error, the 
reader will And that on several points 1 have to warn him 
to accept my statistics as approximate estimates only; in 
other oases he will perhaps detect inaccuracies which have 
escaped my notice. The failures throughout a century of 
previous efforts (a single one of which had extended over 
seven years, and cost the East India Company ^^30,000) 
stand as warnings against excessive elaboration of any sort. 

1 was ordered to produce an Account of each District, 
completed on a moderate scale, and within a very short 
time, The Provinces of Bengal and Assam have a popula¬ 
tion more varied in character and more numerous than 
that of England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy put together. In three years 1 had 
to collect, without the help of a single paid local assistant, 
the information for this vast tract; and in four more years 
the compilation of the whole Is to be finished, in addition 
to my work as Director-General of the adiole operations 
thiougbout India. During the next fifteen months (1875^6), 
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1 sbail have the help ef live local assistants in Bengal; and iriy 
obligations to the two gentlemen in my personal office have 
been very great. But I beg that those who come after we 
may, in improving on my work, remember the conditions 
under Which it has been done. When it was commenced 
six years ago, no one knew precisely the population of a 
single District in Bengal; and the Departments of Govern¬ 
ment were wont to base their estimates on separate and 
often widely discrepant estimates, both as to the number 
of the people and the area of iti territory. 

Each volume will deal with a group of Districts repre¬ 
senting on an average a population of about four million 
aouls, or nearly one million more than that of Scotland. 
The present five volumes exhibit the statistics of a popula¬ 
tion more than aix times the Inhabitants of that country. 
The complete work will contain the results of my Statistical 
Survey of the whole fifty*nine Districts of Bengal and Assam, 
Each volume proceeds on a uniform plan, dealing with 
^ the same subjects in the same order of sequence, and, as far 
as possible, in the same words. In adjoining Districts which 
possess many features in common, this system involves 
frequent repetitions. But such repetitions are unavoidable, 
If a complete separate Account of each District Is to be 
given. In every District I start with a description of its 
geography, general aspects, and physical features I then 
proceed to the people, their occupations, ethnical divisions 
and creeds, with their material condition and distribution 
into town and country. Agriculture follows, with special 
details regarding rice cultivation and other crops, the con¬ 
dition of the husbandmen, the site of their farms, their imple¬ 
ments, land tenures, prices and wages, rates of rent, and the 
natural calamities to which the District is subject Its com¬ 
merce, means of communication, manufactures, capital and 
interest, and other industrial aspects are then dealt with. 
The working of the District Administration is next exhibited 
in considerable detail,—its revenue and expenditure at pre¬ 
sent and at previous periods ; the statistics of protection to 
person and property, the police, tbe jails, and the criminal 
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c l as s es; tbe statistics of education and of the post office^ 
with notices of any local institutions, and the statistics of tbe 
Administrative Subdivisions. Each Account concludes with 
the sanitary aspects of the District, its medical topc^aphy, 
endemic and epidemic diseases, indigenous drugs, medical 
charities, and such meteorological data as can be procured. 

Tbe fifty-nine Districts of the Lieutenant-Governoiship 
of Bengal and the Chief-Commissionership of Assam com¬ 
prise an area of 242,231 square miles, and a population of 
66,856,859 souls. I have now (1875) collected the materials 
for the whole of this territory, and compiled the Accounts for 
one-half of the Districts. The present five volumes deal 
with 15 Districts—the 24 Pa^nis, Sundarbans, Nadiyd, 
Jessor, Midnapur, HbgH, Bardwdn, Bfrbhdm, Einkuri, Dacca, 
Edkarganj, Faridpur, Malmansinh — containing 21,425,35$ 
souls. 

My general plan of operations has been lo begin with 
the seaboard and to work inland. The first volume deals 
with the great metro^litan District of the 24 Paigani^ 
and the wild seaboard jungles and solitary swamps of the 
Sundarbans. Calcutta, the capital city of India, lies within 
tbe 24 Parganis, but forma a separate jurisdiction, and will 
receive separate treatment. My statistics of the 24 Farganis, 
and all averages or comparisoas based upon them, are ex¬ 
clusive of Calcutta; but for the sake of convenleoce, I give 
a bare outline of the metropolitan population among tbe 
towns of the District The tract dealt with in this volume 
exhibits the typical features of a delt& In the more inland 
parts, the land, although to the eye a dead level throughout, 
is fairly well raised, and little subject to inundation either from 
tbe rivers or tidal waves. But as one approaches, the coast, 
the level gradually declines to an elevation which throi^hout 
many hundred square miles is scarcely raised above high 
water-mark, and which at particular spots is below high water, 
being protected from the inroads of the sea by sandhills blown 
up by the south-west monsooa This lower region of tbe 
Sundarbans forms a sort of drowned land, covered with jungle, 
smitten by malaria, and infested by wild beasts; broken up 
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by swamps, intersected by a thousand river channels and 
maritime backwaters; but gradually dotted, as the traveller 
recedes from the seaboard, with clearings and patches of rice 
land. 

The statistics in the folio wing pages were collected In the 
years 1870*73. This first volume deals with an area of ten 
thousand square miles, containing a population (inclusive 
of Calcutta) of nearly three million soula 
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ERRATA. . 

• Page 25, last line, for Jumund wad Jamutui. 

Page 32, line 23, for Rdinpur Khdl read Rdmfur Kkdl. 

• Page 59, line 24, for Brdhams read Btdkmans. 

Page 77, lines 24-25, omit from ' Repeated * to ' Bengal.' 
Page 2 6^’170, for Sd/dai read Sididtdi. 

Page 237, line 33 - 35 , Murdgdckkd has the nasal, and U 
elsewhere spelt as MunrdgiUldKL 
Page 304, lines 21-24. The propositions for establish¬ 
ing Toll Stations have been excised, as Govern¬ 
ment has not adopted the plan. 


I shall be grateful for any su^stions or corrections which 
occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, care of 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE- 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Tbk local weights and measures are giTSQ i& detail at pp. 15s and 
155. Id some instances in the following rolutne, these wdghts 
and measures bare been converted into their Eoglbh equivalents^ 
and tbe native names, have net been added. In such cases the 
reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected with 
suffident accuracy in accordance with Che foUowiog tables 

MOKSY. 

( pie of an iond) s ^ farthing 

I pice of an innd) a farthiogs. 

1 inni of a rupee) b penca 

The rupee is worth, according Co the rate of exchange, from is. 9d. 
to as. i bat for ordinary purposes it is taken at as. 

WEFCHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis* 
tricts from about lbs. to 2 a os This latter is the standard 
ser as liaed by Government, and corresponds to the metricai 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 ib& The conversion of Indian into English 
we^hts would then be as follows 

I chatik of a ser) b 2 os. 
c ser of a maund) ^ 2 lbs. 

I man or maund (say) b Ss lbs. 

LAt^Ei MBASDRE. 

The unit of land measure is the bigbi, which varies from | of 
an acre to almost 1 acre. The Government standard bighi is 
14,400 square feet, or say | of an acre; and this bigbd has been 
unifomly adopted throughout the foQowing volume. 
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DISTRICT OF THE 24 PARGANAS/ 


T he DisnucT OP THE 24 PAfiGANAi Kes berween Sf 3 ^ 
iij 3^ 55' 20® north fatinide, and 8S***d' ji^'and BZ‘*6' 4^ 
eafit b^ilade. It contains a total arcs, a$ retomed by t±»e SurwyW* 
General in 1871, of S536 squaw males, ewlusiw ofllic Suwia^aa^ 
bwindusive of the area of Calcutra, 'i^akh is 7 80 square miles, and 
of its suburbs, whidi ataounl to 23 17 squaw miles. The popalaliim 
of the restrict, according to the Census of 1872, which takes Aeawa 
at 2788 sqiAie miles, is 2,2x0,047 9 ©^ «clu«Te of the town <rf 
Calcatra, but rodusiTe of its subuiba Calcutta contalitf an adA> 
uonal populatioQ letunaed at 447,^1 Census of 1872 

CAOOC, however, be accepted as accurate fn the dty, and has 
bea condemned. It is tht chief town; but the Adcosxdsttntnn 

< Uy A«wwt of di« 24 Pflj^anij is diltfiy 4«rtTcd <l) fna the uswm to 
flsy its wries of qaaboos foraiAad by saoc a sir a dateict oficwS, Hid <%nai 
raspwaa^ A Ssiib. H. Cocker^ (cosaton^aiag fits answers drton uq ky 
Sm fl u p" Gtosb, D8pu»7-CoJl«c*or), lad H, T. Priuiep; (a> ih« R^>c« ej 
Iks It«v«aae &iiT«ye«, Majo Smyib, 1857: ( 3 ^ Mr. J. CnBfs&^ertsa 
at Taniinilirf rf ritmtti. In the TtAh'Report of ttie Sdea Comndtaeef 
Hc^if OoMawa, Wadm 18x2. bladru r866; (4) S^At n SwQSl 

Osua xSye, by Mr. H. Bewriey, CS., with nbKqoBa dioicc enqiftdSBby 
h£c. C. f. C.S.: ($) A Paper ol the Castts of the 24 rii^naia, byKs. 

W. lb VacBor, C.8.; (8> Papers 00 th« lacoou Tax $xA ViUifc BeahiU^ >7 
Mr. V«Ri«; (7) Pi^an ftuabbed ^ ibo Botfil GowssKot <a FaC Cwa^; 
(8) Ditto fciaiAei ty tba Pott Cswihig ConBpeBj; ^ Pipw» tad fcflpOTto 
teuAad by the Sgtui of Re^anaa j <iO) Are* aeport, ate, »i Dawtada ud 
LaxkaJ* t«inii*h*a by.d* SarreTO-Owrtl j <ii) AJtt«*»'s TVaadta tad 
EagagcmcBti reiatiiif to todia, CaSma 18S2; <») My owe Abttiacts of Ae 

MS. Records ©fit* Bw 4 of Remme, 1782-18125 aMnA»or^jfeialre«*Kh«. 

1 have alw to Mr. Kochsaw, KA., Hr. C A- LhaCiDsa, a«d Uba 
Traik^ Nidi Mokhaiji for asislance to the work.. , ^ 

VCFL. It, ® 


• / 
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Headquntera of tlu DUtrkt are at AJfpur, a southam 9 xM> of 
Calcutta, 

^OtTKDARli&.*-Tho BiaOict a» it preaenl ooaatltated i$ bounded 
on die north by the Dietricti of Kadiyi and Jeeaor; on the eae< by 
Jeiaor, from which it is leparated by the Kabadalc River, whicbj after 
receiving varioue atreama and deltaic bnncbea of the Gaagee, take* 
the following oamea in lie lower coune through the Sundarbani, 
via. the Arpdngial, Bara Pisgi, Namgad 5 amudra» and floally, 
near the tea, the Milancbl On the loiith, the Bietrict it bounded 
by the Bay of Bengal, and on the wett by the HdgU River. With 
the exception of the oorthera boundary, therefore, the Dittiicc 
Htirite follow the natural onee laid down by vatercouraea and the 
Mft. In the north-west, the boundary puset for a short distance 
afoog the Bigher Khdl, the mouth of which lies opposite to Bilis< 
birii, a place betid^eb the sewn of HigU and Tnlieni Ghit, on the 
wert bank <t( the Hiigli River. After this, the northern boundary 
passes eastward along old village boundaries, crosses the Januni 
Rim at Bali^nf, and jAssea on to the bead of the Eetni River, 
whence the boondary extends along the south of Jessor District as 
^ as the Rabadab. Although the southern geographical boundary 
of the Distriot is the Bay of Bengal, the area in miles'given above 
does not include the Sundarbans, a great part of which is unsurveyed 
waste land, covered with swamp and forest, and almost uninhabited. 

Z shall give an account of the Sundarbans at the end of this volume, 
as they are under « special administration. They form the seaboard 
oi the three Districts of the »4 Pargaods, Jessor, and Bikarganj. 

AcQUismow 0» tH* DjST*iCT.-^n the soth December 1737 fcor« 
respondiog to Paush Jrd4, Bengal era, or the 5th Rabi-us-Sdni, iu 
the fourth ytu of the reign of the Mughul Emperor, Alanagirn.), 
a tract of country containing about Sda square miles, known as the 
* Zamituidri of Calcutta,' or the * 24 Pargandi Zemindri,' from the 
number of Fiscal Divisions {Farfanit) it comprised, was ceded by 
the Kawib Ndtim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, to the East India Company, 
The temtoty thus conferred lay chiefly to the south of Fcrt*William, 
OB the east bank of the HdgU River, and was withlu the Adrmjiistrfr> 
Kve Circle {Ckak 2 ah) of Kdgll Mir Jafiv only intended to give to 
the Company the jurisdiecion of a landholder, and the grant ms jt 
mere Fi^vdnd, of a somewhat informal character. In the following 
year the Company, with a view to aecuring the foil proprietary rights 
obtained a JAwdnl Saaad, uodec the seal and signature Of the 
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Emperor's Chief Revenue Officer (Dhria), Mir Muhamioad Sidik< 
This document was perfectly regular: it pankularised the leads 
bel4 under it, and fixed their assessioent a ?23,95S,aceot^g 
to the Jam4 TimdA, or origbal oowc rent, es fixed Sot the Go- 
verogiship of Bengal by Mir Jaiai Murshid Kuli ICbin in a.D. 1792. 
Jd order, however, to five their tesuce adchtional permanence, die 
Cpmpeny in 1765 obOi^ a Faryfubi, or Letters Pacen^ direct bam 
the Emperoi ^oofinau^ die^graot of (he 24 Pai^nis 

ZamiftJdri znade by the Nawib Mir Jafitf aad the Dlwdn 
Muhammad S^d&. The Emperor’s dead, however, vent, Airther, 
and convened the grant into an dRdjn^, gave a perpemsi 
hedftbfe jojiadicnon over the land. This veted in the Ccopany the 
same adnniustrarive rights in the 24 Pargaois m over the territories 
of Baldwin and Chittagcng, first ceded in 1760, and which, toge&et 
wili the Revenue Administratibn {Diwini} of all Lower Bengal, were 
finally in that year, 1765, transferred for ever to the Company. 

The essential legal object of these various charters was to confer 
upon the Company the Rhiipiai, or official duties and powers of an 
Indian 2 a»lfxd 4 r, over the 24 Parganis. But it must be bone In 
mind that the grants did not confer the full proprietary lordship m 
the soil This <^fficiilty, however, had In one sense been obviated 
on the 15th July .1759, by a aanad granted to Lord Cli^ for 
services rendered to the Delhi Emperor, especially in aufing in the 
suj^ssicQ of a rebellion headed by the Emperor’s eldest scm, Shdh 
Alain. Sy (his deed, all the royalties, dues, and rents collected by 
rile Company as oflidal landholder, and pmd by it into the public 
treasury of the Muhammadan Govemment, were made over to Lord 
CJinej thas faring the Company somewhat in aaBteofdependeese 
to their own servant This Deed of GiA passed under die Seal 
of the Eo^etor, and Lord Clive was enrolled amoi^ the nobility 
and umrds) of the Delhi Empire, with die tide of 
Fvtf Juudr Sati»6r, or Commander o( Six Tboeaiiid 
(persooai), and Five Thousand Horse. Lord Clive's claims to tfas 
proper^ as feudal suzerain were contested in England m 1764 ; and 
on the 23d June 176$, when be returned to Bengal, a new Deed was 
issued, confirming the unconditional jdgir to Lord Clive for ten 
years, »ith rsvtrswt tjtarwaris io ifu Cempcttj « perfttuity, ftndfr 
iMsiAsr j^rwra. This Deed received the Emperctf's sanction on the 
xsth August 1765, and thus gave ^Molute l^ validity to the Act 
a( Assigncnent io favour bf Lord Oive, and eventually tmnsferred 
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^ Con^any &N ^ Ud< 3 s in the 34 Paj'ganis; m a peipebial 
boMd upco a .A^gnat The tun of R& s 9 d, 9 sS» the 
nnmat at.wUdi tl%e land wu ueeeeed when fatt znade over to the 
Confwoy in i757« wu paid to Lord Give fnm 1765 until bit dtfkdi, 
in 1774, when the whole proprietary rigb^ ^ aad revenues 

reverted to the Compeny. 

The history of cur ecquiaicicn of the port end city of Celcutte,!! 
totally diiiinct from the foregoing, The Company obtained pones* 
lion of oertaio vilUgear corresponding to the exlatiog site of Calcutta, 
in return for a present to the eon of Aumngreb, in 2 700. In 1727, 
during the reign of Fanukh Siyer, it acquired a more fonaal 
grant, but only in the nature of a tdiuMdi'A, or copyhold tenure, 
and as such subject to a yearly rental. The fixed rental whifh the 
Coct^any paid to the Muhammadan ofhceri for the township of 
Calcutta (under the description of ^cuttfii Sdutnuil, and Gorind* 
pui) wie Ka. whilst the or surplus revenue over and 

above the fixed rental whirix the Company realized as iihJAdrt, 
amovzSed to Ke. ^^39$. The gross revenue of the town of Cal¬ 
cutta, before 1757, amounted to Rs-107,131, In Dececnbet *757 
or 1758 (for Mr. J. Grant gives both years), the Company finally 
obtained a likJarA^, or lent'free grant, under the Royal Authority 
(Fifth Report, pp. 417-93, Madras Reprint). 

These were the circumstances and conditions under whidi the 
East India Company acquired the 94 Parganis, which thus rank 
early among their landed possessions. The following are die names 
of the twenty-four Fiscal DiTiiions or Pargands whi^ the BUttiot 
comprised $—<i) Calcutta, (9) Akbarpui, (3) Amirpur, (4) AritniWd, 
(5)fialid, (fi) Baridhitii (7) Basandiri, (8) Bakhin Sdgar, (9) Gnrh, 
(:e) Hithiigarh, (ti) Ikhtiirpur, (is) Kharijurf, (13) Khdapur, (24) 
MaidiJunal, (rg) Miguri, (16) Minpur, (17) Maydd, (18) Muasi^ 
gilchhi, (29) P^kin, (so) Pech^kuli, (at) Satal, (ss) Shihnago, 
(93) Sbihpur, and (S4) Uttar (northern) ParganA 

Mr. J. Grant, in hii Report to Lord Comwallii on the Revenims 
of Bengal, published in the F)l\h Report of the Select Cotno^mc 
on the afrsira of the East India Company, 1813 (Madras Reprint 
s866, p. 491), gives the diviuoni of the District amziged in twenty-' 
seven mahals ot estates, as follow >-(2) Calcutta, (s and 3) Abwib 
Ftujdiri, (4) Akbarpur, (5) AmlriMd, (6) Axlnuibid, (7) Beridhfitt, 
(g) Dakhln Sigar, (9) Garh, (ic) Hitthidgarh, (iz) Hdv^ Shabr, 
(cs) Ikbtiilipur, (13) Kharijuri, (14) Khispnr, (2$), Miguii, (16) 
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Balii B4Sftodir^ (17) Maidinoial, (18) Miapw, (19) Maydi, (») 
Uuhmmad Amiiipur, (*i> MujirigAchH, (at) Nimak<Msa<Ma 
sale ^ waa faros), <23) Piilcin, (24) Pechaaill, (25) Siyces erf 
(s$) SbibBa^ar, and {z'}) S^pur. ' 

Tbe sobsequeot political history of the 24 ?arg%D^ will b« 
fur^ on. in the part of ibis aocouM dtrosed to the Admimsoa^ 
I^fOTy ctf At Diarict The foregoing paragiaf^s suffiee to show 
how the Districc was forcneii, a#d tho taiitocy srijxh it embaced 
Cmi, AND Cfizjtmai, Jtfflja)sc3«ae.-TB<gMls4io^ jx, ut, 
aod IX of r793 d^Md ^imsdMoa of dvO, crimiMt 
and ie?onue Courts estal^hed in the ii Pargas^, but ic waa ox- 
press^ ruled chat the Jtaiiadicdon of tiaeee tjibaoals should mc 
extend to the town of Calcutta. The arrugeaents of 2793 ox^ 
d r i Hod in force till zdoo, when the CI^ Courts of the 24 FaigaoCs 
wero ahoiuhed, and their jurisdiction was made ov» to (be Judges 
of and Kadiyi. At the same time, the junsdictkA of the 
Jesdces of the Peace for the town of Calcutta was extoided to the 
Slurbs and places vi^in a radius of twenty miles, so that theypos.- 
sessed a jurjsdiccioD nearly concucent with that of the MagisOatt 
of die 34 Parganf s. * The EfvinS or Civil Court was, however, 
established in 1806. tlegulation x of iSoS gave to the Magi&Cros 
of Che 24 Parganda the dudes and powers of a Supenuendesif trf 
PoKce; and In iSit the offices of Judge and Magistrate 
noited in the same person. Keguladon xi7. <4 i8r4 divided tfct 
24 Pargaois into rwo distinct Pistricts (au^u) ; (»e of whidi cm>' 
sisted of die suburbs of Calcutta, aod the oths td rest oi dui 
District ouCsiide the suburban limits. This separatioo was a wde m 
ccmaqaence of the increadng population of the suburbs. Ic plaoed 
the Sububaa Divislos, comprising die Police Circles {ThAais^ of 
Ctssfar*. Mfptfctali, Tiaeriiit, Kauhaadri, and in chai^ 
sqpsna M^Ciate and Judge. In 1832, Hegutadoa vzu. 
the Suburban District, and reuirited its Poilea Cirete pst men* 
laooed with the 24 Parganis. 

Tbs Revenue J^mwictiom of the District bar ^so changed 
from Hm#. to iim& Origioaljy It conCamed only 444 astales. In 
i8i6 a few estates were tassferred from Bardwfn, and the total 
had rises to 564 ; and in 1834, ra conscqneace of sphttu^ up of 
estates and fortiier accesaxts fiom Nadiyf and Jessor, die number 
hsther swelled to icdL In tS 6 » the former Bardwifri estates 
were transferred to HdgU; and, owing to redlflributioiis since made 
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bfitwden the neighbouring Districts, uid to the splitting up of 
individoftl estates, the Dumber ss returned bf the Collector in 
1870 was E898. \ 

The Fiscal Divisions which were (ransferred from Jessor and 
Nadiyd in 2834 comprised the Joint Magistracy of BiriiM ; and 
these, together with the twenty^our Fiscal Divisions acquired Iram 
the Nawib Mir Jafar in :7S7, and recent transfers from Nadiyi on 
the northern boundary, constitute the present District of the 24 
Ptrgtnis. *Fot a considerable time the District was divided into 
two great parts, the Alipur and the Biriiat Divisions. The former 
comprised the territory origioally ceded to the Company, and the 
btter conristod of the Joint Magistracy of Bdr^t, which was 
abolished under the orders of Govemment, dated rSth March x86i 
{OtUutM of the 87th April i8di, page 105 5 ). In that year 

the District was distributed into the following eight Subdiviiions, 
aod the airangemeot contmues to this day (1:873):—(1) Diamond 
Harbour, (a) Biiuipur, (3) Allpur, (4) Dum-dum (D&m-dimi), (5) 
Bairackpui, (d) Birfsal, (7) Basurhit, and (8) Sitkhird. The 
boundaries of the District and Subdivisions as then laid down> were 
modified in 1861 and 1863 ; all villages lying to the west of the 
Hiigli were eiLcluded, the northern limits of the District were ex¬ 
tended, and the Sundaibans, with the seS'Coast, were included. 
(Vide Caleutta GatetU of t86:, page 1x26; Gazette Extraordi¬ 
nary of the 4 th May 1861; and Calcutta GatOte of 1863, page 
S016.) 

The differences in the limits of the revenue and civil juriadiclioni 
of the District arise from the fitet that, at the tune of the Decennial 
Setclemeni of 1787, the landed property in this part of the country 
was chiefly held by the of Bardndn, Nadiyii, and Jessor. 
For convenience of collection, the revenues of their whole estates 
were made payable to the treasuries nearest to their principal 
places of residence; while for police and general administrative 
purposes, it was deemed expedient to divide the territory without 
reference to the boundaries of estates or the treasuries into which 
their revenues were payable. 

Gsweslal AsrscT or ths DiixstCT.—The twenty*four Parganis 
form the western part of the Gangetic Delta. They stretch out in 
one vast alluvial plain, with rivers to the right and left of it, the sea 
in front, and a hundred streams and channels intersecting it The 
levels slope very gently upwards from the coast, The District may 
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be divided into the aoTtheni &r lolAod p&rt, which is dry and fairly 
raised delta-land oi eld fbnnacio&, and the seaboard SundsAaos 
on the sonth,*-^ vast network of rivers and swampy which, creep 
slu^sbly through dense tininbabited jungle into the sea. This 
seaboard Division cihibits a very ^ical specimen of new deltaic 
formadona It discloses the process of land-making in an nn- 
finiebed state, and presents the last stage in the life of a great 
rivet,—the stage in which it merges, through a tegioa>of half land, 
half water, almost Imperc^itiblj into the sea. A descripTion of the 
Mah^nadf Sundaibans will be found in die Statistical AccouDta of 
the Orissa Districts; and the Gangeric Sundaibans of the 24 Far* 
gan^ exhibit ^ilax phenomena oa a larger scab. For certain 
fiscal purposes they are under a special cfScer, termed the Cocamia- 
sioner of the Sundarbana, and a separate account of them will be 
given at the end of this volume. 

As in all deltvc districts, the river banks silt np till they become 
the highest levels; from which the ground gradually slopes down* 
ward, and forma a depressed tract midway between each set of 
two. livers. I have fully explained this in another a-ork.* The 
depressed pordons form natural basins, destitute of an exit for the 
water; and hence die numerous marshes and swamps he tween 

the larger rivers. I give a list of the chief of these marshes in a 
subsequent page. They are chiefly situated in the eastern part of 
the District. The portion of the District in the vicinity of the Salt- 
Water Lake, near Calcutta, is intersected in every directira by 
innumerable watercourses {kAdis) and avers, flooding the coaotiy 
at sprii^ tides. Embankments have been raised by the culbvators 
to keep’ out the tidal waters when the crop Is on the gnmnd la 
the northern parts of the District the soil b very rich; but In the 
sonzhem trace, (rora a line drawn across the Discrlot about ten 
miles south ofCalcotta^ the ground is impregnated with salt whidi, 
however, seems to have little effect on the crops. A peoilia»ty of 
the DoitlKastem part of the District where the land is generaUy 
high, is the otiraber of date trees. This part of the country U 
studded with palm groves; and in several places there are extensive 
plantations, especially on the outskitts of villages. The produce of 
the trees is boiled down into gur, or molasses, by tbe cultivator, 
and sold to the leflners for tbe purpose of being manufactured into . 

1 Orua, Tol. itS-iSo; see also ay Scaiistical AccoudC of Ctiiack, 

App. IV. to that vohuBC. 
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Tlis pelt cf Uu amady » of e nmiUt chemcter to the 
'ogot trect’ia Jettor; end e desenpeioo of its physicel feetureSy 
aad of the whok process of sugsr*refimAg, will be found in m)' 
Sselbtical Account of that IMsthcL Excepting e tract of jungle on 
tfae right beak of the PiiU Biaer^ eouilMesc of Calcutta, another 
tract neer the Salt'Wacer Lake, and a third on the left bank of the 
Silbdi River, ealletl the Telekhili Jungle, there is but little waste 
land in the eg Farganii nartb of the Stutdarbana Where sucli 
land easts, it is utilised for (fUtcbing<graaa The general shape of 
the District is an irr^olar penUelogram. 

Rtvsn SysTXM.—The whole water supply of the 24 Parganfs is 
derived from the Ganges and its deltaic distributahes. Any 
attempt to give a list the streans and chanoeli must fail either 
in conpleteaew or intdligft^ty. They cooscajitly change their 
names at different parts of their coone, rentier their parent channels, 
aod then agmo break away from them, or tanporarily combine to 
form new ones. The fcdlowii^ paffss endesTour to give an adequate 
account of them, witbcot almgether acrificang dearness of narration. 
The prindpal rivos in (he 94 Parganis to the north of »the 
Suidarbans are—(1) the HdgU (3) the Sidyidharf (called also In 
different pans of ia conrse the Harui Gdng and Noni Khil), 
(3) Piilf, (4} the Kilindf, (5) the Jamuni or Ichhimati, (6) the 
Kbolpetni, and (7) the «j] of which are navigable by 

native trading boam of the largest axe throo^iout the year. The* 
secondary rivers are—($) Kalydn Rhfl, (9) the Galghadi or £dn* 
stfli, (to) the Gtmdf EhiU, (11) die SobnfU (called also Kundrii 
or Ecngdaha). (is) the Betnd or Bndhid, and (13) the Sonil The 
following is a brief account of each of (he above rivers, thdr 
courses and moet importanc tributaries north of the Sundarbans, 
where they split up into a network of channels, and finally combine 
into estuaries. 

Tkk Huoli enters the Dsitrictfioin Kadiyf at Bfgher*Kbfil, whence 
it fiowi in a aoutberly directWD to Calcarta, below which it turns 
off first nearly due west, and then south'weet as fir as Achipur, 
from which point iu course runs genenlly southwards dll it fiUa 
into the Bay of Bengal. The towns situated oa its east bttk 
within the District are—Bamckpv, a Military Sudon; and about 
sixteen miles lover down, Calcutta On the opposite bank of the 
river, but not within the lunits of the 34 Pa^aofs, the principal 
places, tzavelliog from north to south, are—Bandel, fomerly a 
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Portuguese sctllement; HiigU, town and Civil Station; Chinsunha, 
Ibrmerl; & Dutch oettlemrat; Chandarnagar, a French settlemeot; 
Serampur, formerly a Danish secdement; and Howrah, oppo^ 
Calcutta. The Kdgli has so important tributaiies on the 24 Par- 
gasis side, ita only feeders being the Diamond Harbont and 
Khold Kb£]i Creeks, and the Falti, NQ^ Hand, and Kdlpi Slhdle, 
all insignificant stfeama The larger tributahes, such as die 
Saraewati (formerly the main channel of the Hdgli, but now coa> 
pletely silted up), Ddmodar, Rdpnirdyan, HaldJ, and Rasii^nir, are 
all dn the opposite bank of the river, and belong to the HdgU and 
Midnapur Districts. A detailed account of this river and its 
navigation will be found in my Statistical Account of CaJcutCSL 

The Bidya^hari is a large ilver widi a very circuitous course in 
the District It flows from the Snndarbans on the east, northwards 
past Haru^, where it takes the name of the Hand Gdng, after which 
it takes a bend ro tlie west and is joined by the Koni Khil; It 
dien flows south-vest to the junction of the Bdlidghiti and Toll/s 
Canals, and aAerwards takes a south-easterly direction to the town 
of Canning Here it is joined by the Karato}*£ and the Aihira- 
bdnki, and the united streams flow southward throu^ the 
Sundaibans as the Matid River, debouching upon the Bay of 
Bengal under that name. The Bidyidharf has an average breadth 
of from two to three hundred yards, end, as the Matld, affords the 
means of navigation for shipping to within tve&ty-elght mlies by 
railway from Calcutta. A description of the port and town of 
Cannb^ or Matl^ as It Is sometlines called, will be found on a 
subsequent page. 

Toe 'Bitj.i is a cross stream from the Bldjidhari to the Madi. 
It branches off from the former river near Bhagirathpur, and Sows a 
south and south-westerly course till it falls Into the Matld about 
fifteen miles bebw Canning. This river is bridged at the point 
where the Calcutta 'and South-Eastern Railway (which runs m 
Canuing town) crosses it. It is a deep stream, about a hundred 
yards In bresdih where it leaves the Bidyidharf, hut increases ^ 
about two hundred and fifty yards on its way. 

The JAHU^A Rivna flows into the 24 Parganis from Nadiyi. It 
enters the District at Baliini, and follows a tortuous south-easterly 
course for a short distance as for as Tibi, where It Is joined hy the 
Ichhimad, a considerable stream flowing from the north-east At 
this place also the Jumnni throws out a small offshoot, the Padmi, 
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fov ft coDftMenble distsace fbnns the botrnduy lm« between 
ibft Bftftcrh^ ftad Biriut PiftCftl From Tibi, whm thft 

tw bTBScbftft of the Jftnuai hmm, tbe united tiieftm flovt to the 
•wth'eftst ax e very irrcgulftr eoone put Bftsvrbit, Tiki> Srfpur, 
Hftiaiaibid, Debbid, nod BataaipuT, where it throwt off the 
i ftod dteoce to Itwftifpur, where it throws off ft im*ll ftrejun, 
the IchhimatL The Jtmuad tbeo cootmuei it« touthwerd course, 
winding throuffa forest tad tbe tbnort uaiohabited Suadftrbtiu 
jungle, tiU it final])'enpdes iadfioto the JUinuoftl, a short distaoce 
from where that estuary emerges into the sea. The Jamuni it a deep 
river, and oarigable throughout dM year by ending beats of the 
largest iise. At the point idiere U eocos the District the itreea is 
About a hundred and yards wide, but its breadth gndoally in* 
creases lo its ^ o gr ess southwards to from three to four hundred 
yards. The canals wbidi run from Calcotta eastward &]] into this 
nver at Kusaindhdd. 

Twn KaiiKoi, as ahore staled, branches off from the Jamund at 
Basaotpur. It flows in a southerly diiectioa through the Sundarbans^ 
aod foils into the Riunangal n considerable distance above the 
point where the Jamuod empties itself into the same river. About 
seren miles below fiasantpur the throws off a small oeek, 

which, communkndng: with dw Kdligdchhl and Athdrabdnkd Rivers 
in the Sundarhans, and jomiog with the Bidyddhari, forms the track 
fot die lazier end beavi]y 4 aden boats from Calcarta to the eastward. 
The Rdlindf is a fine deep river, and averages duee hundred feet in 
breadth throughout its course 

The branch which the Jamuad throws off at Zswaripur is first 
called the Ichhdznati; after a course of a few mileB it takes the 
name of the Kadantali, and flows throu^ the Suodarbana till It 
empties itself into the Mdlaachd River shortly before it falls into the 
ee& At the point where it hsaoebes off from the Jaaund the 
itream is about a hundred yarda sride, but rapidly iscreuei b lise 
as it flows towards the see. Tbe other tributaries of the Jamund 
are the ICalydn, Khdl, KinksidU (Coxeali), and KumrikhdU. 

Tux RuoLrxTVA it a river btanchbg off from a multiplicity of 
other streams, but receivea its watss priodpally from the Rabadak, 
neei Asdsunf, b the east of tbe District It first keepe a westerly 
course for a ihon distaoee, and, after recdvbg the waters of the 
Budhdtd Gdng, tnrus to the south dD it is by the Qolgbuid, 
whence the united river flows through the Suodarbans till it tefums 
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iDto the Kabadak, a firt roUes above the place where that rivet in 
1(3 Cum empties itself icCo the Piogdsf. The Cholpetui b a river 
of very little note, except for the great breadth it assuoies after it b 
Joined by the Galghari^, the width of the channel Increasing from a 
hundred and tUfy to six hundred yards in a length of sixteen miles. 

Tna Kabaoak forms the eastern boundary of die 24 Pargan^i, 
separating it from Jessor, and following a vety tomions course south¬ 
wards. Five miles east of As^n^ it b joined by the Mariehch^ 
Ging, which conmunicates with the series of passaged and canals 
from Calcutta, and, two miles below thb junctioa it sends oB the 
Qbndkhilf Kh&l eastwards into Jessor District, contbumg the boat 
passage towards Khuln^ Dacca, etc. Farther to the south the 
Kahadak unites with the IChoIpetui, and the combined stream then 
takes the name of the P^gisi, Bara Pdagi, Namgad Samudra, and, 
mar the sea, MAlanchi, under which name it falls into the Pay of 
Bengal 

The Gaiouasia Is formed by the junction of the B^nstali. KMl 
and Guntifkbdii, and flows in a soudi-easterly direction, rill, as above 
stated, it fails into the Kholpetui opposite the rillsge of ^lyiopur. 
'The BiastaU Kh^ fonns part of the track for the heavily-laden 
boatsftvm Calcuua to the Eastern Districts, and the GalgViasii forms 
one of the passages for the large Sandarban wood-boats. Both are 
deep riveis, and have an average breadth of about two hundred 
yards. The GuntlikhiU Is a continuation of the Sohn^ or Kundrii 
River at Asisuni, and runs a south-westerly course until it falls into 
the Sinsuli Khil, and cootinues its course as the Galghasll 

The SoBHALi River is so called from its passing under the Urge 
village of that name. The stream is also called Ruodrii 01 Beog- 
daha. It takes its rue from a number of small watercourses io the 
Bayti or marsh, near the village of B^tli, and flows a sooth- 
easterly course till it turns abruptly off and b continued as the 
GuntiikhiUi. 

The hsTtfA. called also the Budh£ti Gdng, enters the 24 Par> 
gan£s from Nadiyi near the village of Pinkauri, and flows gonerally 
in a southeriy direction till it falls bto the Kholpetui 

The SoHAi enters the 34 Farganis from the north, near the village 
of Chdndurid, and b an oflshoOl from the Icbhdmati bnnch of the 
Jamuni. When it enters the District it follows a sonth-easterly, 
and afterwards a south-westerly course, till it falls into Uie Belli dt/. 
The raonlh of thb river, at its point of exit from the IchhimaH, has 
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becoa* cQted vp* Tba« «r wmiatnu tmnot riT«n or vats* 
cagnc* b ^ Diioict, bat thejr art chiefly croa ptaa^ betwees 
the Urger mcrt already laiocd. 

Tm ?RiNctf AL Aams or tvb Sza. proceediiif Irrs the ea*^ are 
the Mflanrhi, Riimangal, MatU, J 4 xd^ asd The mouth 

of thii latter river ii called by the people the Buri Mantreiwar. 
Honbur|h givea the eooodu^ of the chief of th^ eituariee in 
hie ^Sailiog Directiooe.' A full deuariptioQ of the HiigH will be 
fouod is my Acccoot of Calcutta. 

LtOBKD or TBB OUOJK ot Tfti Cavobi ako HuoLL^The 
foUoving is the Hiodu tradiboDal accooat of the origin of the holy 
Btream. Sigar, Kiog of Oudh, vma the thirteenth ancettor of Ricna, 
the seventh or warrior iocarnacioQ of Vishota. He had ninety-nine 
tioei performed the ArwamtdJta j^fnOy or Horse*Saoifice. Ihls 
ceremooy consisted in sending a bone round the Indian world, with 
a defiance to all the earth to arrest its progre ss . If the horse re- 
tuned nnof^tosed, it was tmderstood to be an acqaleeceoce In the 
supremacy of the challcager, and the animal was dteo soleumly 
sacrificed to the gods. Nov T^ing Sfgat bad perforaed this cere¬ 
mony ninety-nine times. He made prepaadoos for the hundredth 
ssQiifice ; but lodra, King of Heaven, who had himself perbnned 
the ceremony a hundred times, and had hence acquired the title 
of SaidjnaxMOy jealous of being displaced by this new rival, stole 
the horse, and concealed it in a subterraneous ccU, where the sage 
l^ilmuni was absorbed in heavenly meditatioD, dead to all occur¬ 
rences of tbe external world. The sixty thousand tons of Sfgar 
traced tbe horse to his hidiag^Uc^ and, believing the Sage to be 
the author of the theft, assaulted hioL Tbe holy man being thus 
roused, ^Ksed his eyes and curued bis assailants, who were Im* 
mediately burnt to ashes and sentenced to helL A grandson of 
$igar, b search of bis &tW and ancles, u last came to KapUauni, 
and begged him to redeem the souls of tlie dead. The holy man 
replied tiiat this could only be effected if the waters of Gangf (the 
aqueoQS (bm of Vishnu and lahshmi) could be-^ught to the spot 
to touch the ashes. 

Now Gai>gf was residing in Heaven, in die oiitody of Brahmi 
tbe Creator, and the grandaon of S 4 gar prayed him to send the 
goddess to tbe eartlL He was onsoceessful, however, and died 
without his suppbcatioo having been granted. He left no issue; but 
a son, Bbagirath, was miraoilqualy bon of his widow, and through 
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his players Erahmi aUcnpcd Gaagi lo viat the earth. Bhagitalh 
led the way as iar as Hithiigarbf ill the 24 Pargaoia, near the sea, 
and then declared that he could not show the rest of the way. 
Whereupon Gangi, in order to make sure of reaching the spot* 
divided benelfinlo a hundred mouths, thus fonniog the Delta of 
the Ganges. One of these tnouths reached the cell, and, by wash¬ 
ing the ashes* completed the atonement for the offence of the sods 
of King Sigar, whose souls were thereupon admitted into heaveat 
Gangi thus became the sacred stream of the hundred moMhs. 
The people ray that the sea took its name of from this l^sid; 
and the p^t of joncdon of the hver and the sea at Sigar I^acd 
still continues a celebrated seat of Hindu pilgrimage. To this 
l^ace hnndreds of thousands of devout pilgrims repair every yeas', 
on the day of the Great Bathing Festival, to wash away their eina 
ia its holy waters. 

Crancm m TH* CotjRsaa Of the Rivers. —No alterations have 
taken place in the coar^ of Che different rivers of late years, but 
the Ktigli now follows a very different channel to what it did in 
olden times. The original course was identical with the present 
Tolly's Canal as Car as Garii, about eight mllea south of CaJcntta, 
Crooi which point it ran to the sea in a south-easterly direction. 
The old channel is still traceable as far as Hithidgarb Fiscal Divi* 
sicn, where it loses itself This channel long ago dried up, and the 
bed now consists of a series of tanks. Many la^ Hindu villages are 
situated on the banks of the old stream, which ii called the Adi, or 
onginal Gangi. The Hindus still conuder the route of the chaand 
sacred, and bum their dead on the sides of the tanks dog in its bed. 
A further description of changes in the coniae of the Hdgli will be 
fbnnd in my Statistical Accounts of Htiglf and Midnapur Distncb. 
Tho^stence of semicirouUr or serpentine lakes in the nel^bour- 
hood of the rivers poiuts to former changes in Cbeir courses. Tliey 
once framed part* of tortuous streaius; but the ends of the aeim- 
dicular arc having silted up,* the rivers opened out a shorter passage 
for themselves along the chond of the arc. These small narrow 
lakes are particularly numerous ou both sides of the Jamunf in 
BaaurMt. That river aUo exhibits a peculiar feature of deltaic 
streams* noticed jn the Account of Jessor* via. that offshoots of the 
main stream in course of time silt up at the bead, and their beds 
become channels for the surfice drainage of the DUcrict 

Thb Banss of the rivers are generally abrupt on the side 
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ouTCDt strikes, sad sloping 00 the Dtber. They 
(</m L series of currcs, iriwee length Ur. J. FergusioD has »• 
deavoured co redace to Uwi io his essay on the GsAgeric Delta. 
Their beds in the Suiidarbaxis coosiA ot TCgetable mould, and Id the 
meathem part of the District c( sand or day. With the exceptioo of 
the Sundarbaas, the land along the banks of the rivers is generally 
cnldvated. Some small islands bare filmed in the bed of the 
Jannai In the Basorhit and SAtkhird Subdivisiooa, and several 
larger ones in the different ffiouths of the Ganges along the lea face 
of the Sundtrbaos. Of these, the most important is S^gar Island, 
already mentiotied, rinaied at the point tHiere the Hdgli debouches 
into the Bay of BengiL With the exception of the Sooii, an off* 
shoot of the Ichhdmad, in the north of the District, they are all 
subject to tidal mfiueoces. The HtigU alone haa a i^rc None of 
the atreams anywhoe enter the earth by a subtemnean course, nor 
do they expand into lake& 

Lakes, Uarshss, FTC.~Tbe 24 Pargawfi, like other Delta 
Districts, are studded vith largfe marshes and swamps ( 3 t&), situated 
between the elevated tracts whkh mark the course of the rivera 
The principal of these axe the following The Dhipd, or Salt* 
Water Lake, which coiomextces abont 6we raOes east from Calcutta, 
between the Hdglf and the Bidyddhari, and which contains an area 
of about thirty square miles. (2) Tbe Kolgicbhl, situated to the 
west of BtOindi, in the centre of the insular portion surrounded by 
the Bidyddbarf River and the Kilofthifl. (3) llie Band bil, half* 
way between the towns of Bdliadd and Bisuxhdt, between the 
fiidyddhari and Jaarand Rivers (4) Bayrd Ul, tiie largest in the 
District, comprising aa area of forty square miles, the greater part of 
which ia covered with reed juo^e, situated east of the Jamund 
(4 and 5) The fialU and Ddnibbingd bOa, the f^mer containing 
ten and the latter twelve square miles, are also situated east of 
(be Jamusd, co the north of Bayrd biL Bil BaRti, east of 
Sdmuagar, a sduon 00 the Eastern Bengal Railway. (7) Dhoiherd 
bil, south-east of the town of Rdrfmt, (S) Tbe Ghdsaloairi biL 
(9) The Nagarghdtd and (le) KlMlliildidU bi^ east of the Bayrd, 
Cakau akd AKTtncuL WATEKCOonsta—The (bllowing is a list 
of the oiobIs or arttfkaaJ watercourses ia tbe 24 Pargtnds, and the 
length of each, as supplied to me by tbe Collector's Returns {2870), 
or compiled from the Report of the Revenue Surveyor The 
Circular Road Caxul, from Bdgh'Bdxir to the old tollhouse on the 
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Salt'W&tei Lftke; six miles length. It w&s commenced m 1829, 
and lends the Hdgli River by means of tidal gates, a little to 
the north of the old Marhatli IHtch at Chicpur. (a) The New 
Canal, &om Ultidingi to the old tollhouse on the Salt-Water Lake; 
four miles in length. (3) BiliighitI Canal, from the old to the new 
tollhouse; five and a half miles. (4) The KintitaU Kiti Khil, 
a coAtinuadoQ of th^ former canal; five sod a half mllea (5) The 
Ehiagat Kili £h£l, a coatmuation of the foregoing; seven and a 
half milea. ^6) The Ghipukui Rh^, joins the Sidld^ rh/t 
with the AkhritaU River; one mile. (7} The Bhawto^rai Risi 
Rhil, joins the Hinsi or Helanchi with ^ Gobri Giiig; one ndl^ 
( 3 ) The Sulkuni Kid Khil, from the Gcbri to the Kingari River; 
one and a half miles. ^9) The Dhfosari or Hualnibid KSti, 
Khih from the Hingari to the Jamun^ River; one mile. (10) The 
Gobind Kixi Khil, or Wazirpur Kici Kh£I, joins the KinksICi 
with tbe GimdikldJI: length not gTve&, (11) The S^ib Khil^ 
joins die Baiakulii with the Killndi River. (19) Tbe Kayi Kid 
Khil, from the Kuuirikhih into the Bayri Lake; two miles. (13) 
bil Kid KhiT; two nulea. (14) The Sitkhiri KiU Khil, 
j oins the Bayri bil Khils with the Betni River; sia miles. (15) The 
Dindii Kiti Khil, from the Kabadak to the Betni River. It is 
navigable duoughout Che year as far as Seoerginti, a distance of 
three milea It is only nav^able 'throughout its entire course, sia 
miles, during the raina (i 6} Tolly’s Canal, wbi ch extends from Rid- 
detpttf, about a mile south of Calcutta, to Tirdaha, is eighteen miles 
in length, and connects the Hiigll with the Bidyidheri. This was 
originally a private venture, under a grant of land for a cert^ 
period, which was made to Major Tolly in 1782 and subsequent 
years. As originally excavated, it was of very insignificant dimen- 
810 C? , but with the increase of its importance the channel was 
several times widened, until it has now become a much frequented 
passage, and is a soorce of considerable revenue to Governinent 
(17) The R^onipukur Khil, connects Tolly’s Canal, below the village 
of ToUygaaj, with the Magri Khil, and is twenty-three miles in 
length. This canal is not navigable throughout its entire coarse 
all the year round. (t8) The or KinfyantaJi Khil, passes 

by Binkipur and Jamagar to the Digi Khfl, which cooneots it with 
the Piill River. {19) The Chanel Khil, from Baj-baj {Budge 
Budge) to joki; nine miles. • (so) The Diamond Harbour Cao^ 
extends from Thikurpukur to KhoUkhili, a length of twenty tbree 
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mites. (91) Tbe IcfaMpor Khi!, niu from the HtigU at IcMu^r 
bto Bantl bit; mOes ia and navigable throughout the 

year. 

Boat Uoittu.—I t may be well briedy to describe the boat 
routes by means of which the eneorive traffic of Calcutta with * 
the Eastern Districts is cairied oil The chief route enters the 
S 4 Parganita from Jessoe X>istrict on the ear, at the juochon 
of the Kabadak with the Maiichclutp River, and proceeds by the 
larter as far os its jonction with tbe Bemi and Kholpecui, where 
it divides itself mto two cractL Tbe Urge boats pass aloog 
the Kholpetud, Galghasii, and to Kilfganj; 

while the smaller boats enter the Sobodl/ at its Juaction with the 
ICholpetui, and proceed by the GtmtifthdH, Hdbri Gdag, Sltal* 
khiU, Jbapjhapii, and KinksidU, to Killgan). The dicuitous route 
through the SfblkhdU will be avoided as sotm as tbe new Gobbd 
KdU Khdl is opened for traffic. AAs leaving Ril^anj, both large 
and boats jaoc eed op ffie Janani to Basantpur, where the 
route again divides isel^ fomujig an Inner, and an Outer Sundax' 
bans Passage. 

The OuTEk SmnKutBAKS Passacb passes down the Kilindi 
River, the Sdtnbkhdli and Ttaratnlid Ehdla, to die junction of the 
Rdimangal River with the Bara Kildgdchhii, and theoce along the 
latter river, the Rdinpur KhiJ, and Athdiabdnkd, to Port Canning, 
whence It proceeds op the Bidyddhari to Sdmukpotd; and thence, 
either by Tolly's Canal to Kiddespor and the Ktlgh, or by (be 
Godipotd, the Bdlidghdrd, and Circnlar Road Canals, to Calcutta at 
Bdgh*Bd2dr. AU heavily 4 aden boats ose the Outer Sundarbana 
Paaaage. A sandbank has tbrued at the junction of the Rdmpur 
Khdl with the Bara Kildgdchhid River. This obstacle to navigation 
is very dangercnjs to boats, and is known as the iiard ddidHd, or 
Hidden Robber. Is tbe S.W. hloosoon and rainy season, country 
boats do not venture to take tbe ronte, by the Riimangal and MatU 
rivers. Hence a portion of (he traffic by die Isrger boats ceases 
sltogetber at this tune of the year, and the remainder finds its wsy 
by small boats through tbe Inner Paivge. 

Tkb iNNOt SuwnAJtBAKS PASSsoi proce«ds by the Jamuni from 
Basantpur to Hnsaindbdd, where it enters a channd called the 
Husunibid or Dhiasari KhiL It then passes along the SuUnmi, 
the Gobri Gdng, the Bhawihripor Xitd I^ai, the Kelanchi Kbai, 
tbe Akhritali Khil, tbe Gbrpukur Canal, and (he StlUdah Gang, (o 
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Midiri Chftumuklii, below Cbaital aad E^srg. Theoce the route 
proceeds by the Kuld Gixig, the Bhisgar Canal, the Kdyddh&ri 
Elvei, and the Kiti Kbil, to Kintitali Mobiol Here the boats 
bound for Kidderpur turn southward, and pass by the Tirdaha 
G^ng to Simnkpotd, and then into Toll/s Canal. Those bound 
for Biliighila pass by the Kintdtali, the SaJt-Water Lake, or 
£(ilitlgbiti Canal, and thence into the Circular BLoad Canal to Cal- 
cuttsu The new Canal fiom Uiadingt 1$ only used for boats going 
from Calcutta 

Descriptioc^ op Boats. —The following brief description of the 
principal kinds of passenger and cargo boats met with on the rivers 
of the 24 Parganis is extracted from Major Smyth^s Geographical 
and Statistical Report :^(i) ‘The pinnace is chiefly used for the 
accominodation of Europeana It has usually two masts and two 
cabins, and a crew of a serang and from twelve to sixteen men. , 
(a) The hofrd (bndgerow) is used also for Europeans as well as for 
rich natives. It haa one mast and two cabins is s<^are*rigged, 
with a crew of a captain and from e^t to sixteen men, Sat- 
bottomed, and draws very little water. (3) The ihduUd (bhnuleah) 
is a rowing boat, generally of foor or six cars, and with one small 
cabin. {4) The (peacock*feathered) is a native pleasure 

boat. Its peculiarity consists m the canopy or state cabin being in 
the front of the vessel: it is usually propelled by means of hand 
paddles, (s) The ^patiid or k&urd are boats from tlic westward. 
Their great breadth pves theta a very little draught of water: they 
are osed chiefly for cotton and I^bt goods. (6} The ulakh has a 
sharp bow and a smooth rounded ride, and is geoerally used for 
graia. Besides these, are to be found the Dacca fahuir; the 
hhadrikulidyQz Sundarban wood-boat; the Magh boat from Clutta- 
gong; the Tamlulc salt-boat; the Catwi ^dArf, the Calcutta pinA, 
and the Hiigli pifuij the Calcutta iktr or cargo-boat; the for 
coals; the or the ferry-boat; the fishing diT^gM; the sdRi and 
all vaiymg in sUe, form, and constmcdoc, and applied to 
all purposea’ The siRi is a narrow boat or ‘ dog-oul,’ cut from the 
frunk of the sd/ free, and drawing about eight or nine inches when 
laden. It Is from twenty to thirty feet long, one foot in breadth, 
and about the same in depth. The natives generally use it in poling 
from village to villt^e. 

The Collector reports that in the three yesjs ending 1869-70, the 
average annual loss of life from drowning H’as :8o persona. This, 

voi- n. c 
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how«ver, ii only the somber reported (o the police The real loss 
of life from this cause was probably much greater 

CouuvKiTcaa tmiro ay Rivn Ttamc.—Strictly speaking, with 
the exceptioQ of Calcutta, there are do large rirer«side dtiea, with 
a coiuoQsity liviag by water traffic. But several of the towns sod 
vUliges os the bsskt of the river* and casala costaio large rive^ 
marts, where oiicellaoeoD* good* are bought and sold. The foh 
lowing u a list of the chief trading town* aod villages, showing 
the principal articles for which each is noted. 

Os the Udgll^CalcuTta, tbe chief seal of connserce is India. 
Sidderpur; pjisdpal tnde, rice. Budge Bodge (properly Bflj*bh], 
a muddy pool); ^adpal ttad^ unhosked rice (paddy). Bardasgv, 
Pakhlnesvar, Agajpdrd, Pdnihill, Sukhchar, Khardsh, Barr&ckpvir, 
Nawdbganj, Ichbipor, Sdmoagai, Naibdri, and KdJishahr eoatalji 
large bisdre for sale of miscellaceoua good^ 

On Tolly's Canal—Bhawdofpiir; pvmdpal trade, firewood. Tolly- 
gan) and Garii; prisdpal trade, rice. 

On the Circnlai Road Canal—Bdlidghdti; principal trade, fine 
rice, imported from Bikajganj and tbe Eastern Districts, and fixe- 
wood- 

Oa the Magid Khil—Joioagar; prindpal trade, table rice. 

On (be Gangd and Sdijyepur RbiL--^di)7^ur; prindpal trade, 
unhusked rice (paddy). 

On tbe Bidyddhari.—Mdlasdii and Bdsri; principal trade, lire' 
wood. PratdpDigar trade* in lirevt»odj boat*building is also 
carried on. 

On the Diamond Harbour Road Canal the only village Is 
lUjiihit, sriuch priadpady trades in table rice. 

On the Bbdngar Canal the only villsge is iHriagar, the trade 
being principally in paddy and ironware. , 

On the Rulri Gdng.—Mindkhin; principal trade, table rice. 

On die MdddrL—Chaical and Bda^ i prioeipal trade, paddy. 

On the JamuDl—K^lgaoj, situated at the jueccioQ of the 
Kinksidlf sad Jamund, contains a large bdsdr. Basantpur, at the 
JuDcdcn of the lUlindf and Jamuni trades ^ndpally in paddy. 
Debhiti has a cooriderable trade in produced from bunt 
shells. Husaindbdd carries on a trade in paddy, Tdki and 
Basurhdt have both toige bdsdrs, and are bou*haltiag stations. 
Bddurii and Gobardiagi cany ca a tnde in jnte, molasses, and 
sugar. 
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On the Icbhimali.—Chinduri^ in the north of the District, 
carries oa a trade in molasses. * 

On the Betni.—KaJirod and Jhiudingi; principal articles'of 
trade, paddy and sugar. 

On tbe Sitkhir^ KhdL—^^ tlfKir ^ cootauis a large biadr, and 
carries on a considerable tr8.de in rice, 
laRfGATiOK.—Canal or rieer water is not generally used foe pur¬ 
poses of iirigarioD \ but in seasons of drought it is sometimes taken 
advantage of by ibe cultivators in the southern part of the District 
The contrivances used for taiaing the water to the field are very 
»nip]e. A hollow trunk of a tree is lowered into the river or 
stream, and lifted by lever:^. Another mode is by a contrivance 
called the siunL Two ropes are attached to the we(^e-sha{)ed end of 
a triangular basket, and one to each of its other ends. It is worked 
by two men, each holding two of the ropes, who plunge it into the 
water, and then throw up its contents to a passage constructed to 
earry the water to die field to be inigated. Water is also introduced 
bto Sundarban clearings and elsewhere from fiesh*wat€r rivers, by 
means of sluices constructed in tbe embankments along tbe side of 
the streams, or, if necessary, by making a cut through tliem. lUver 
water is nowhere utilised for the purpose of turning machinery. 

FiSHBsties ANO Fishing TowKs.->-The District, intersected by 
numerous streams and watercourses, contains several important 
fisheries, but no data east for calculating their extent or vaJne. Fisher¬ 
men reside in considerable numbers in many villages along the sides 
of the rivers and Khils, and the following are almost wholly inhabited 
by fishing castes ^Kuld Bihdri, on the Kulti Gdng; T^daha, on the 
Bidyidbari; Tiorpdrf and GiIngrMtfi, on tbe Biliighdti Canal 5 
* and Budge Budge (Eaj-baJX Manirampur, and Uriyfpdrd Paltf, on 
the HiiglL The Collector in 1^70 estimated (hat the properoon of 
the fishing and boatiDg populadon of the 34 Psxganis did not much 
exceed three per cent of the total population. Tins, however, 
was too low an estimate, sis the Census Beport of showed 
a total of 327,009 people in the District belonging to the fishing 
and boating castes, or 14 per cent, of the total populaaon. The 
Tevenoe derived by Gevemment from the Fisheries of the Dis¬ 
trict amounts to about ;^595 per annum. No revenue is obtained 
fri»n tbe fisheries In the large navigable rivers, which are freely open 
to the people, nor from private fisberies ; consequently no data 
can be collated for estimating the net value of tbe fisheries. 
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Ma&sk CvLttTATiOK.—Ltfge tstat of mmh Itad in the Saa- 
darbau have bem teclaimed aod brought ui>der coltivAtiOD by 
means of embaskneBts, raised to keep out the nit and brackish 
wuter. The toil of the cootaijii a lajge proportion of 

decayed v^etable nutter, aad is eery fiivounble to Che growth of 
rice. The river*banka are ia sone places clayey, and embank* 
raenti cpf this toU Uat a long time, and do oot easily admit salt 
water by leakage. For details of the embankmeati, sec CalaMa 
GomAU, Part IV., June i8,1873. Some 04 * the Urge marshet in the 
nortb*eaft of the District are capable of bdog drained, and thereby 
rendered fit for cnldvaiioD. A pcrtioo of the Salt*Water lAke is 
at present in course of reclamation, by the tdwage of Calcutta 
being deposited on it Two varieties of reeds, called and 
nol, grow indigenously kt several of ibe swamps. The former are 
used in oukiag fine mats and the latter for coarse macs 

{mdditr). A superior kiod of reed extensively used in mat¬ 
making, is grown in some parts of the Potice Circle of Debfpur. 
LoDg'SCemmed rice is not extenavely grown in the 24 Paigan^ 
but Unhti and some other desatpdoos of coarse iman rice are 
largely fcoduced in the niafsbes, and grow in nine oc ten feet of 
Vater. If the rains are moderate, and the water gradually, 
^is descriplioQ of rice thrives excellently, and a bumper crop is 
obtained. A sudden and benvy rush of water overtops the plants, 
afid them. 

Likes OE DiAiKA0&*^£xcept in the low*lymg 6 Us, the surfsce 
water of the District finds its way to the sea by the rivers and 
watercourses which intersect it. The BallJ, Dinibhingk, and 
Bayrfi caarshei, in the centre of the District, also fom a line of 
drainage from north to south, as also do the Hagarghitf, KhilJs* ' 
khfiU, and other swamps along the eastern boundary. 

Foaxns asio Juholi Pnoi>ucn.^The extensive unappropriated 
forests traversing the Sundarban part of the District, along the sea 
face of the Bay of Bengal, were 10 i$66 leased by she Port Caaniug 
Compony, and yielded to Goveninest an annual revenue of about 
^600. The ItfM was canceHed in F^ruary iSdp, and the forests 
are now open to the public. The Colketor is of opinion that the 
revenue derived from this source mi^t be largely increased. The 
Suodubao Forests will be treated of in the account of the Sundar- 
bans, at the end of this volume. 

The chief jungle products are as fbI)ow^-*(t) .Different kinds of 
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wood, 6ucb as svfuM and fiasttf, used for planks and bouse posts; 
kir;^d, ased as rafter for thatched loofo; used for honse 
beams; used for the walls of houses asd gnoaries, being 

afterwards plastered o^er with mud ; /ardn, used for fences, rafters, 
etc., and the bark for Unning and dyeing ; kgor&, for planks, etc.; 

and for hrewood; and bAbld, for firewood, the bark 

being also used to tannbg and dyeing (7) Diferent kinds of 
sheUs. ($) Honey and bees*wax. (4) G<Apdid leaves, used for 
thatching purposes. {5) GAi fouft, the extract of which forms a 
thick glue, and is est^sively used in ooatiag native boars, to 
preserve them from the action of Che water. (6) Ananiamiil, 
^ancka, siAf, and other vegetable drugs grow mdigenoDsly, and 
are nsed for medicinal purposes. The people who prmdpally trade 
in jungle products are, Che low-caste Maules, Bigdfs, Kaibartlaa, 
Pods, Cbandils, Kfonfs, Karaog^ and the poorer class of 
Muaalmfoa. 

PAxnjBt*GBLOUKns.—In the north-east comer of the District is 
the large village of De^, enclosed on three sides by the Kaba* 
dak Piver, and mhabited by upwards of three hundred fomilies of 
milkmen and cof^eepers l^didi). Ko cultivarion is earned on in 
this village; and the neighbouring fields, about two miles in extent, 
are used solely for pasturing cattle. A siniilai tract of land, of 
about the same area, lies a little to the east of the Police Stadoe 
of Kal^oi, in the Sftkhiri Subdi>^ion, whidi is also used by 
people of the Go£l^ casce for gtaaing purposes. Tbe annual value 
of these pasturages may be estimated m round figures at j£ 4 ^ 
With tlie above two exceptions, there are no separate pasture' 
grounds in the District, and the cattle graze in the rice fields 
after the crop has been cut 

Feb-* NATirR^.—Tbe large sorts of game found in tbe District 
are, the tiger, leopard, rhmoceros, bofalo, spotted deer, hog deer, 
barking deer, singM or large deer. Tigers, deer, and wild 
bui&Ioes abound in the Sundarban jungles, whence they occa* 
sionaJly make incursions into the settled pans of the Disuict The 
rhinoceros visits the swampy tracts and creeks in the vicinity of 
Dhuliipur Fiscal Division- The small game comprise bares, 
jungle fowl, wild geese, wild ducks, teal, pigeons, doves, snipe, and 
quaiL The superior sorts of fish are tbe iiUJ, /apd or 
mango fish, nti, kdtld, nir^ai, ehitai^ etc. Turtles, mbs, and 
shrimps are common. Major SmytJj, m his Report on tbe District 
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jp tS57» Mikoftted ftuc the vilue d the (ttb brought into Calcutte 
amounted to ebout j^roo dailj. Moct of the rivers ere infested hj 
' eUigetors. Soehes of eU kinds eboaod,^the boe co p s tact or, cobrt, 
hd/idt, end tree aad mter snakes. 

Xo statistics east of the jeaxlf cost of kee;^ down wild beaits. 
The proprietors of Sondsrbaa lots refulariy employ hunters (sAMHs) 
OP their eststea, but few sppUcatioas are receiv^ for the ptynent 
of Goremment rewards for their destructioo. Tbe Collector states 
that the aversfe Govenraeoc expeoditnie for this purpose is about 
;^i7 a year. Ko rewards bare ever been given for snakeJciUmg, 
although the loss of lifo caased by (hem is considerably greater 
than that by wild beasts. For tbe three yean ending 1869-70, 
40 perms a year were killed by wOd beasts, and 85s by snake 
bita. There is no ragolar Side to wi 2 d*beait skins, though 
tkikdfis occssioaalJy sdl deer and tiger skins; and, with the ex¬ 
ception of the dsheries, the^^ nat^rm are not made to contribute 
In any way towards the wealth of the District 

PoPXTLATXOH.^Seveial aii e m p ts hare been made to arrive at a 
correct enumeration of the people. The first appears to have been 
in ids?, when the population of tbe S4 Parganis, as then ccn- 
stitated, was estimated at 599,595 seals. In a memorandum 
appended to tbe Police Report of Mr, Henry Shakespeare, Super* 
intesdent of Police in tbe Lower Province^in i8t?, the area of 
the District Is given as 5610 square miles, which doubtless included 
a part of the Sundatbaa& 

Another attempt was made at tbe tiiae of the Revenue Survey 
in 1856. Tbe area of tbe Dlacrict was given at 1246*079 square 
miles, exclurive of the SuzKkrbans; and the population was re¬ 
turned at 947,104, exchwvc of Calcufla and its suburbs, iriiich were 
separately returaed at 614,896. Tbe number of male adults was 
stated at 550,466; female adulA 512,578; male childrea, 161,036; 
female children, 125,154 : total. 947,204. The number of brick or 
touonry bouses was returned to be $768, and the number of mud 
or bamboo huts at 169,491. The geoeral avenge gave 41? 
ifihabitaota per square mile, and 5*4 for each house, exclusive of 
the city and its suburbe. Major Smyth’s Report, from which these 
figures are taken, does not state bow the total number of inhabitants 
was arrived nor what means, if any, were takes to check tbe 
returns. 

Since these calculations, tbe police limits o( the District were 
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Mtcndcd to *785 square miles, and, according to the Police Re¬ 
turns, the population prior to 1870—the population excluave of 
Calcutta—-was stated to be , 1,478,175 souls. These police «n- 
inates were based on infonnation supplied by die village watchmen. 
An experimental census was made m June of several of the 
Mnnicipalitiee, and will be referred to later, when I come to the 
town population. 

A careful census of the District was taken, by authority of 
Government, m the early part of 187*, The Census of Calcntta 
was taken by tbe Justices of the Peace for the town; that of rite 
suburbs and munidpal towns, by the local mosicipiil audiorities, 
under the supervision of Subdirisional oiScers; and the rest of the 
District, by the Magistrate, with the assistance of the police and sf 
number of tbe most respectable natives of the tillages as enunerators. 
The Censor was taken amultaneously throughout Calcutta and the 
24 Paigaji^, on the night of the 25th Januaty. The number of 
enumerators employed, exclusive of those m the city and suburbs, 
was 4752, Of these, 1175 were wel 1 *<o do agriculturists, residing 
in tbe villages they enumerate 587 were idMAid 4 rs or small 
landholders, 859 nMiaU or village heads, 317 la^e landholders 
{sanindirs\ 49 niibs^ 196 tnakdjans or village merchants, 94 
teachers, 23 students, and 920 writers; the remainder being priests, 
pleaders, law agents {mukhtdrs\ doctors, contractors, or other 
respectable residents of the places which they were appointed 
to enumerate. Prior to takbg the Censos, it was directed that 
each enumerator's block should be made to correspond, if posable, 
with the beat of a village wazchmao, and that on an average no 
more than eighty houses should be allotted to each e&umeracor, 
as this was the maximum which one roan conld count accurately 
in a ringle night In Jungly places Invested by wild b ea s ts, 
permission was given for the enumeration being done during tbe 
day of the s5th January, As to the accuracy of the results 
oblmned, Mr. Graham, the Magistrate of the District, states‘ I 
think I may venture to say that a very nearly accurate Census has 
been taken at a veiy small cost, and with no trouble to the 
people-' 

The following sentences, illustratlogthe comparative deooty of the 
population in various parts of the District, are extracted from page 
97 of the Census Report:—'Tbe populadou is naturally die densest 
in and around Calcutta. The town and suburbs taken together 
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hftT« 706^ 11 ahabiasts; and if Ibe town of Howrah, od the 
oppose aide of the river, be ioduded, (he populariM of the laetr^ 
. poUi maf be said to nomber ei^t bondred tbouaaad loola. Out* 
(he nburba, apui, tbe North and South Suburban Towns 
cotoprise a number of dosdT^dded nUafea, with a population of 
probably not leaa than 4000 to the aquare mile. Th^ population of 
the ToUygaoj, Sonipur, and Achipor Police Ciidea U nowhere leu 
than x toe to the aquare caile; Biihnupar, Debipur, Bdnkjpun and 
Biruipor, as we more south, have $50; Diamond Harbour, 700; 
and SttlUnpur and Machur^pur, which border on the Sundtfbani, 
65^, Thoa, along the banks of the HdgU the country Is densely 
populated as far south as Sifgat Island ; but from this point tbe 
margin of cultivation trends in a DOrth^aitexIy direction to tbe 
Matli, beyond which mwr it rarely, if ever, dips south of the latitude 
of Calcutta, Tbe tJidftd (Potice Cirde) of Matld itself has no 
more than 156 penoos to tbe square mile, while a thin line of 
spanely populated coonoy runs op to the Urijdpdri Police Station, 
mthin a few cnles of Calcatta, cn east,—a phencptoenon satis¬ 

factorily explained by die criaftbce of the Sdt Lakes and tbe 
T^rdaha Jungle. North of Calmttn, the Dum-Dum (Dlia*Dimi) 
Police Circle has 1444 tz> tbe square mile; Kawibganj, i6s6 ; and 
Ndbiti (still keepi^ along the bank of the Hiigfi), S53. Tumbg 
inland, we have for the rest cf tbe Bifrisat Subdivision an average 
of over 650 to the square • in Basmhdt^ 76s; and m SickhlrS, 
nearly boo. Each of these last two Snbdmsioos occupies the whole 
length of the District from north to south, SdtkhiTd marching with 
the Jessor boundary. In tbe Police Circles of Kaliogi, Sftkbiri, 
and especially in KrDipnj, there are large marshes, which explain 
the falling off in (be deasicy of tbe population. The most 
populous Police Orcles in friis part of ti)e country are Kalirof, 
with dpj, and Husaiadbdd, irith 1414 to the square mile; but 
in the case of the last it is doubted if tbe area is correctly given. 
According to the Surrey Map, tbe margin of cultivation falls 
.back considerably in this Police Qrde, and it k quite poesible 
that there may have been a considerable quantity of land reclaimed 
and brought into cultivation eioce the date of the Surrey, even 
without going beycmd the avenge Line of tbe Sundaihans, in tbe 
neighbouring Police CirdeL* 

The results of the Census discloced a total population of t,310,047 
sonls, inhabitic^ 393 i 7 bouses, adusne of the tows of Calcutta. 
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Including the dtf, there is a total population of 2,657,648 soub, 
dwelling In 432^601 houses. The fbllo^g table illustrates 
distzibudon of the population in each Police Qrcle and Subdividoo, 
with its pressure per square mile, etn 1 have reproduced it per- 
trom the Census Report of 1872, except m one obvious error; 
and although se\‘eral mistakes in details and averages seem to have 
crept into it as printed in the Report, the general results may be 
accepted as correct I have thought it better to reprint the table 
as it stands in the Official Report, without stcemprisg to correct Che 
details. The su^divisional figures will be given again on a subse¬ 
quent page, when 1 come to treat of the Admbistrative Divisioas 
of the District, but they may here be exhibited as a whole. For 
the District, the returns may be accepted as correct The Census 
of Calcutta dty proved to be inaccurate, and has been condemned. 


[Abstiact. 


T Of THR Population, etc., of eaot Sueditisiok and Foucb 
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The am grrra hat is said to be ezcJustre of 3471 si^u&re mOes 
of Soodarbans, bat it ^iparentljr indades some portion of the s 4 
Parganis SoodarbaD^ as it is greater than the area as returned by 
the Surve7or«G«neral, i^cb is altogether eadusive of the Sundar* 
ban tneti. 

FoPtTLAnoK, cuasinsD accokdpio to Stz» Kxuqiok, arto Aos. 
»The total popoUdeo, exdusiva of Calcutta town, but including 
the suburbs, amoosta to s,i55j 7S9 oiales and 1,054, add femalea— . 
total, 1,4X0,047; proportioei of oulas to total popt^doa being 53*3 
per cent, and the avenge deiuity of the population, with the exeep* 
don of the city of Cakutta, 793 to the aquaie mile. Claaaified 
accordiog to age, (be Census gives the following resoliaHindus— 
under twelve years of age, males 815.753, females 174,41*: above 
twelve yean of age, males 464,955, females 458,^67. Muham* 
madans—under twelve yean of age, males 159,98 x, females 129,039; 
above twelve years, males 307,136, females 991,697. Buddhists 
under twelve yean, males it, females 10; above twelve years, 
males 78, females 44. Chrisdans—oodo twelve years of age, males 
S167, females 2107; above twelve yean, males 5679, females 3814. 
Other denominatioQs not daasified separately>-uodcr twelve years 
of age, males z6d, fetnale^ 141; above twelve yean, males 531. 
females 357. Total of all dawcs—onder twelve yean of age, males 
378,080, females 305,706; above twelve years of age, males 777,679, 
females 748,582; grand total of all ages, 2,9x0,047. The number 
of inaaoes In the District, still excepting Calcottt, is returned at 
848, or *0384 of the total popokdoo; idbcs at 154, or *0070 per 
cent the total populadoa ; deaf and dumb, 898, or *0406 per cent 
of the total population; blind, 1574, Or *07x8 per cent of ^e total 
population ; and lepen, 890, or *0403 per cent of the total popula* 
don. 1 take these averages without verificadoa from the Census 
Report of 1872. 

The populadoo of the town of Calcutca, included within the 
limits of the Calcutta nunkapality, cov er tog ao area of eight square 
inilei, was retuned b 187s at 999,857 males, and 147,744 females j 
total, 447,601. The proportion of malei to the toad population 
would thus be 67 per ceoL, and the avenge density of the popula* 
tioc 55)950 to the square mik. Bat, as already stated, the Census 
of Calcutta has been condemned aa inaccurate. Includin g , there* 
fore, the dty of Calcutta, the Discrict con tains a total population of 
2,657,648 souls—males 1,455,616, females 1,202,032; proportion of 
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males to total population, 54*8 per cent. The Census Report 
cUaufies the populauon according to age as follows :^Hindus^ 
tiodet twelve years of age, raaleg 238,865, females 193,5615 above 
twelve years of age, males 630,565, females 535,290. Muhamma- 
dacs^unijer twelve years, males 171,332, females 136,209; above 
twelve years, males 392,045, females 321,398. Buddhists—under 
twelve years, males 68, females 36 5 above twelve years, males 643, 
females 265. Chnstians^nder twelve years, males 5327, females 
4429; above twelve years, males 15,446, females 9931. Other sects 
not separately clas^&ed—under twelve years, males 278, females 244; 
above twelve years, raafes 1057, females 669. Total of all denomi- 
oatioD^mider twelve years of age, males 425,860, females 334,476; 
above twelve years, males 1,039,756, females 867,556. Grand total 
of both sexes of all ages, 2,657,648. 

PopULATiOK Acconoiire to Occu^ArtOK,—The following para¬ 
graphs, showing the occupations of the people, are condensed from 
the tabular statemencs appended to the Census Report. They refer 
to the town of Calcutta as well as to the District In generaL Tl^e 
figures, however, must be taken as a rcH^ approximation only, and 
as, perhaps uruvoidably, imperfect Hius in Class VI. glass-makers 
are given twice, etc. I reproduce them, however, as the first organ- 
iaed effort of the kind; and a discrimbating eye, while rejectbg some 
of them, will find cunous hints as to the occupations of the people. 

Occupations or Malb^Class L—Persons employed under 
Govermneot, Municipal or other local authorities, mcluding Cal¬ 
cutta :—MIlitaiy officers, 4404; Toarbe officers, 186; Gcvemmenl 
police, 32x4; munidpal police, 963; rural police, 3583; cove- 
nanted English officers, 37; snbordbate judicial officers, 12; sub¬ 
ordinate executive officers, 15; educational officers, 43; Public 
Works officials, 235; Survey officers, 84; Post-Office oEBdals, 252 ; 
lclegTt4ih officers, 54; medical, 253; eccles i as ti ca l , 58; excise, 56; 
cleiks, J22S 5 municipal officers, 453 ; ^yddds (messengers), 1*44; 
others, 2802. Total of Class I,, 18,073. 

Class II.—Professional persons, including professors of religion, 
education, literature, law, medicine, fine arts, surve^ng and engin¬ 
eering >—Mbister8 and missionaries, 37; Hindu priests {fiureMii), 
8236; spirifual instruefon (f»rw), 457; astrologers {tukdrjyas), 256; 
Muhammadan priests {mSis), 76a; Mosalmin priests b charge of 
mosques {mutiwai&i), J3; Hindu priests in charge of temples 
(maAaais), 201 j pilgrim guides (/tfsaifo), 155; priests of family 
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Idols {^iiris), 748; Muhuzmiadui relipous mendic&ats {/oMrs), 
15 i temple ittendonts, t6espounden o/ the purdns {iathoh), 91; 
professors of edocsdoo, 34; scbookoftsters, 1814; te&cheis of Ssru* 
krit (Jomiits), 436; ▼enucukr Khoolmssfers {£um maAdtoyt), 390; 
Muhamoiftdsn cldks ud interpreten (mtouMr), Muhemms* 
dan law>doctocs (mmMtX 31; scud«ats and icholan, io,a6i •, 
authors, s; newspaper edicocs, as; barnsttrs, 76 ; attorneys, t a 7; 
pleados, 331; law agents (imiA/drt), 746; ravanne agents, 14; 
Muhammadan idsir, 196; atamp vaidora, 54; darks, 398; phy« 
sidans, 71; aucieons, 30; doctors, 667; Muhammadan physidnna 
{AoMpu), 143; Hindu physidana (Adhr^t)^ ladij vaccinators,357 i 
apothecaries, 14; veterinary aoigeoni, 5; cow^doetors (jv^dyof), 
76; hoapital assistaota, 54; nen-midwives, as5; compounders, a$o; 
circumdaera, 41; photograpbaa, 36; musidaoa, 1958; singers, 899; 
dancais, 33; jnggien, 191, pointera, nay; snake^harmera, 10; 
land sorveyors (eaiia;), 9a; ov ersee r s , 43; civil engineers, 17; 
architects, 13 ) draaghtBoeD, 27. Total of Class II., 33,996. 

Class ILI.—Persons in service, or perfomiDg personal offices:— 
Posonal servants, 20,786; cooks, 5152; assistant cooks {masilchU), 
14; barbery 7986; waahennen (^i4sMr), 7204^ sweepers {ituAtars\ 
3435 \ watST^camers, 2737 gardeners, 198a \ genealogists {ghai<iks\ 
29 ; door-keepen (^trwdw), 4998; corpse-beaiers (mur^id /ardsA), 
187; iodgmg'bcnae keepers (AAaibydmf}, 63; inn-keepers, isa; 
procurers, 159; brothel-keepers, 8a; unspedfied, ad,? 69. Total of 
Class XIL, 81,70$. 

Class IV.—Persons engaged to agriculture, or with animals 
Landlords (lawfarftfrr), 3118; revenue contractors {thikiAdrs), 117; 
large leasebolden {ijdrdddn)^ $ 7; holders of reat^free tenures, 188 z; 
holders of rentfree railitaiy seerice lands {Jd^irddrs), 14; lease* 
holders at fixed rents {muh tr d rr Udrs), 7498; subordinate landlords 
{tikkddrs), 337 ; perraaoent leaseholders {fatMddrt), 79; cultive* 
tors srith occupeocy rights, 301; wtdkdfddrs, 146; small landlioldera 
(jAidrs\ 4191; gdptkUdrs^ *804; ordinary culrivatori, 188977 ; 
land stewards (gvaidr^AU), 1699; reD(*coUectors {takiUdA^ 27 • 
holders of land oo military service or as aer^ts of the ear irt 
(>di/firX 993 \ finance officers (aSavda/), 50; overseen {de^ , 8; 
village heeds (u r erfbf r ), 30; reo^coUcctors in charge 0* jktt 
(ndfo), 179] bone dealers, aa; cattle dealers. 79$; sbeei,,,2uen, 
as; goat dealers, 991; pig dealers, 517 > poultry dealers, 56; sbep* 
herds, 1369; cow>berd% 173 ; swine^rerda, 14; horse breakers, 51; 
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jockey% i6j depbaDt driTos {mdMiis), 13; grcoms, 5509; grass- 
cutters, 2145; sbodog smidis (iiNiaMds), 357 ; bimtera (MiitHr), 

X x6. Total of Class IV., 324,044. 

Class V.—Pmoos oigaged m coluneice aod is tnde; oc in the 
conveyance of money and good^ is kupiag and lendli^ money, 
and is the sale of goodsRailway engineers, 6 ; engine drivera, 58; 
Stokers, 118; railway guards, 4S; signalkis, 36; pntnfgmm^ jo; 
telegraph cleik^ 13; staooiuaasters, 18; clerks, 145; khaUsis^ 
6333 other railway serrants, 547; cabmen, 5107; carters, 7922; 
carnage owners, 776; buHock dziTas, 597; stable keepers, 79; 
palanquin'bearers, 20,203; can owikera, six; ^tfanquin owners, 
103; shipmastos, 124; Musalmin sl^masters (•oAM^dr), jt; sea¬ 
men, 2231 ; boatmen, 43,8x3; en^oeers, koo; fiirmbn of ferries, 6; 
divers, 6; boat owners, 961; lascars, 3797; varelsquaeiaBu { 6 rai- 
ddrt\ 3x1; keepers of screws, 78; nartmen, 243; packersV24 j 
weighmeo, ti35; emigiadon agents, 8; bankers and PkjA\s/s.'^ 
3921; poddirs, 86; money changers, 971; cashier^ ’ 

lenders, i6e; book*keq)ers, 35; mochasts, 3239; silk dealer 
produce merchants {satiddgan\ 3$; mesi^iants in special go<»^^ 
1607; commisuoD agents 90; petty dealeis 

5058; cotton dealers, 122; jnte dealera, 76 ; ^idddn, 104; shop¬ 
keepers, 30,4x8; petty shopkeepexs (si«dlr),'5345; spice dealers 
(hanj^), 57; pedlars, 35; hawkers, 2733; dealcs in miscellaneous 
goods, 977 ; brokos, S119; hanianf^ 95; auctumeers, 9 ; shipping 
agents, 7 ; clerks, ic^347 ; writexs (ianiafe), 1522; ont-door clerks 
{sarkirs% 7026; shopmeo, 435; messengera, 3344; vemacular 
clerks and wrken (muke^rf), 1388; commission agents, i; gkm- 
tUktdf, 1 3 63. Total c 4 Class V., x 5 7,654- 

Class VI.—Pexstns employed in mechanical arts, manufectures, 
and engbeeiing opexatioos, and in the sale of goods reanofaesuxed 
or prepared fee consompdooIndigo manufactnxem, 7; tea 
manufectuiers, 12; sugar manuDieturex^ 2; od mannfecturers, 6s8; 
coal wooers, s; salt wotkea, 4; glass makets, 25; leather 
workers, 157; 61 woAeas, 17; ^ manufecturers, 88; jute 
manufecturers, 19; foondet^ t j gas voiknis, xj; saw-mill \iro- 


prietors, ii; mechanical oxgineers, 77; contractors, 660; builders, 
] 28; masons {rif aus^ir), 3779; stone-masons, 165; brieklayers, 
7922; brickmakers, j86o; lime-buner^ 407; swyeis, 1005; 
carpenters, 9047; thatcheR, 357* * paioters, 497; dealers, 
157; well diggers, 26; carriage builders, 325; cart boildera. 173; 
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palaDqaln bunders^ 5 s; bo*t builders, ido; sal! makers, (}$; ship 
chscdien, 21: ship C4ip«D(en, 1323; caulkers, 52; blicksmithi, 
5427 i dealers in hardware, 1527; cutlers, 82; gun maken, 66; 
coppenmiihs, 575 \ braaiert, 975 ; \ tuinieD, 677; wire 

drawers, 3; cafe auUrers, 26; 127; goldsnithi, 

gold washers, 51; jewellers, 136; watchmakers, 3x8; potters, 
4576; glass makers, 69; type fouaden, s; die sinkers, 14; glass 
vendors, 254; crockery vendors, 133; Use vendors, 98; cabinet* 
makers, 984; makers of brushes, S9; makers of combi, 126; mat 
makers, 1294: lantern makers, 66; fm makers, 33; basket makers, 
1901; vdiip makers, 55; toy makers, 302; bend makers, 70; 
hookah makers, 163 > makers of grindatones, 96; makers of musical 
instruRienti, 220; makers ei laa|ueied ware, 274; makers of leaf 
plates, A2^*s^as of gadaods, 647; toners, 35; carvers, 14; 
gildepo 125; coopen, 93; ivory carver^ x6; iBadjj*wood carvers, 
^eH carvers, t68; cane wtakers,429; vendors of brooms, 25; 
’ ^carders, 114; cotton jennets, 6x2; sQk weavers, 193; 
*^**2 weavers, 6120; wool weaveis, 80; jute weaveis, 102; coir 
?dvers, 26; shawl menders, 58; carpet makers, 17; cotcoo 
printers, 120; fiillers, 151; dyers, 423; tailors, tx, 688; cap 
makers, 277; turban makers, 78; gold Uce makers, 16; shoe* 
makers, 7294; saddlers, 72; clod) vendors, 11,234; onument 
makers, 367; umbrella makes, 119; tape makers, 24; waxcloth 
dealers, 41; gunny-bag makers, 298; net makers, 16; thread 
sellers, 472; eobrmdems, 248; wool sellers, 66; jute spinners, 
X46; silk spinoera, 19; cotton aeilo^ 325; blanket makers, 22; 
silk dealers, x$; pnnteis, 1905 j stattooen, 398; bookbinders, 6:4; 
Hthogtaphen, 24; engmvers, 44; pictore sellers, 115; dajtrO , 
7:3; booksellcra, 273; compositors, 1933; oil acUera, 13,273; 
grain idlers, 2744; flour sellers, 5*0; rice sellen, S733; potato 
sellers, 146; sugar-cane sellers, >2; spice sellers, 1401; millers, 
250; /atU4i94Mt, 15; gnio buskers, 921; bakers, 704; graio 
parchers, 486; costenomigers, 6018; coufecrioners, 2923; sellers 
of molasses, 3449; sugar sellers, X34; butchers, 1531; fishermen, 
25,338; fishuoogers, 314; bird cateben, 196; milkmeo, 7937; 
poulterers, 232; butter sellers, 608; brewers and distillers, 238; 
spirit sellers, 15; toddy sellers, 756; li<guor shopkeepers, 588; 
fodirwaier sellers, t66; t^>acco seUss, ssSs; opiinn sdlers, 196; 
ganjS sellers, 103; p6o selleri, 497 j betd sdkrs, 1896; ModeU (a 
preparacioo of opium) sellers, 38; perfumers, 95; druggists, 113; 
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sftit sellers, 351; saJqwtre sellers, 3; gmpowder sellers, 55 \ sellers 
of soap, 133; selios tAtikA, 44; deales in firewood, 2954 ; timber 
merclunts, 64; chared deaJos, 164; sellers of cow dung, is; 
dealers in beniboo, X15; dealers in thatch, $75; dealer m hemp, 1; 
deal e rs id rope, 421; wood cutlexs, 699; dealers In bides, 3272; 
dealers in bones, 6; dealers is hnzis, 9; leather dealers and 
skinners (cikmdfv), liar. Total of Class VI., 1,097,069. 

Cla^s VJI.—MisoellaneoDs oot classed otherwise 

House owners, 868; pensemos, 781; beggars end paupers, 12,561; 
professional thieves, 331; appreadees, 107; la b o ur e rs , 161,603; 
unemployed, 69,596; male duhfreo, 376,988. Total of Class VIJ., 
643 >^ 75 * Grand total of males, 1,455,616. 

Ocenranotfs of FESsaLSS.—The geoaal ciutian which 1 have 
prefixed to the foregoiDg staii^Uca of the employment of the 
people applies with sped^ force to this a^etinn. riaet i., mZ 
Class II., professional persons :^Kans, 34; paiestesses, 523; 
female spiritaal guides, 89 ; female astrologer, i; female mis* 
sionarles, ii; schoolmistresses, 87; goveiuesses, 12; 
teachers, 4; female sCodents, 2864; nurses, 44J; midwives, 9; 
d 4 is, 417; female vaccnator^ 49; female me dical practiiioners, 
II; inusidans. a; singers, 54; juggtas, 14; dancers, 58; painters, 
260. Total, 4940. Class UT., females employed in ser^dce>— 
Personal servants, 4119; ayahs, 8714; oiuses, 171; cooks, 790; 
sanded anendaots, 6t68; female ^rdenet, 1; female barbers, 793; 
washerwomen, 2351; female sweepers (miAirijiU), 132 r; female 
water carriers, 86; brothel keepers, So; prostitutes, iS>38o; 
unspecified, 39^ Toal, 40,013. Gass IV., females employed in 
agriculture and with animals:—Fenrale landholders {Bomlnddri), 
591; female leaseholders (jtaAcfeifea), 9; h^deia of rent-free 
estates {Miktr4ddrs\ 455; gnall landholders 1x96; 

subordinate landlords {tdkiUdrg), 132; fanale cultfvatois, with 
occupancy rights, 18; odinaiy female coltivators, 3899; dealers in 
goafs, 14; pooltry dealers, 21; cowherds, 45; grass cotters, 649. 
Total, 7031. Class V.,*females engaged in commeree and trade 
Carriage owners, 110; cart owners 9; drat keeper, r; bollock 
drivers, 3; boat owners, 2; money lender^ 301; retail dealers, 
7875 shopkeepers, 3103; itfMf, 13. Total, 4329. Class VI, 
females employed in manofixetores, and m sale of goods pr^ured 
for consumption t^DeaJos in hardware, 3; dealers in pottery, 481; 
dealers m lime, 58; cane workers, 103; ba^et makers, 629; 
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bnxm i&Uen, i6^ toy sukcrs, 44; tOk 6; cotton 

sprancTi, 1186: veareni 1184; female tailoiVi 90; nillinoa, 50; 
ornament sellers, 74: sboeoukess, 471; chr^ tellers, 9s; cloth 
vendors, 54 ; gram dealers, 451 j race dealers, 1246; potato 
dealers, 75; costermoogers, 1579; spice dealers, 151 ; dealers in 
oil, ti3 ; grocers, 33; coofecdooers, 4C0; floor sellers, 83 ; grain 
paicheri, 64$; grain huikers, 14,194; vegetate tellers (^Meriyai), 
19; female butchery 38; flshwooen, 4631; milk sellers, 14^7; 
batter sellers, 14; egg idlers, 105; \x> 66 j sellers, dr; spirit seller, 
I; tobaccooiats, soi; fdn sellers, dei; opium seller, t ; betel 
sellers, »s; gan^ sellers, 6 ; tooUi powder sellers, 53; aalt sellers, 
5 ; sellers of cbarcoal, 39; sellers of cowduog, 19; sellers Of 
wood, 383 ; female deden in bides, 43; dealers in rope, 145; 
dealers in. bamboos, 8 . Total, 33,139. Claaa Vll., miscellaneous 
females, not otherwise cUased: — Hoose owners, 295; female 
penaoners, 135; female b^gars and paupers, 8931; female 
labourers, 15,191; unemplojed, 781,556; female chQdren, 306,482. 
Total, 1,113,580. (kand total of fonales, 1,303,032. 

EiHiacAL DmsiOK of tri PiOFis.~The Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans form tbe great mass of Lbe pcpuladon. The Ceosus 
Jtetum classrfiea the people imdei d gli t principal heads, and gives 
chdr respective nuEDbers, as fbUow^^the 6gurea refer to the town 
of Calcutta as wdl as to tbe ^strict in genera] :*—(i) Non- 
Asiatics— (a) European: Boglisli, 6269; Irish, 1849; Scotch, 
1405 i WeUb, 80; Austrian, 36; Belgian, 8; Danes, 3 C; Dutch, 
41; Finlanders, 4; French, 3c6; Germans, 171; Greeks, 77; 
Italians, 130; Norwegians, 35; Poles, r8; Portuguese, 396; 
Prussians, 43; Puisians, 37; Spaniards, 17; Swedes, 60; Swiss, 
ct; Turks, r8; others, 276 —total, 11,107. (^) Americana: 
Canadians, 30; Novs Scotian, 1; Wen Indians, 3351; others, 
s 73—total, 3555. {/) Africans, 81. (/) Australians, 14. Total of 
NorvAsiatici, 13,757.—(s) Mixed Raees: Eumsiaoa, 10463.—(3) 
Asiadei, other thin natives of India and British Baimah: Afghans, 
5; Airaeniani, 710; Chines^ 56s; Jews, 5o6;'Malays, 19; Neptlese, 
37; Pteis, 1319; Psrsiani, 377 —total, 3335,—.(4) Aboriginal 
tribes, 530a.—(5) SeDi-Hindtused abongines, 310,880.-^6) Hindus, 
indnding native Christiaas, Vaiahoavi, and other people of Hindu 
origm but who do not recognise caste, 1,293,078.—(7) Muhamma¬ 
dans, 1,020,703.^8) Magha, 233. Grand total, 2,657,648. 

KU 4 TRIM! AWi> AnoRiGurAL PBOFLg,—^ the interior of the 
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District, isbouRi^: comnumides bdoDf^i^ to tbo HiH Tribes of 
the Bizirfbigh IKstrict aad Cbbotd N^par ut found m smaJl 
numbers. They sre chiefly enplcpyed ts Ubourers m indigo msno* 
fiieCoriesT to which they were sttracted in more prgspsroos times. 
Msny of them sre now found in the idicre they hs.ve 

lately settled and taken to agricnlcasfi. A number of these people 
are also employed by the Calcatta Munidpali^ as street scavengers, 
and CO keep the severs in order. Ibe Censos Report the 

aborigtoal tribes in the $4 Pargtnis, and gives tfaeif respectire 
numbers, as under :—BhiiniJ^ 660; Gdro^ a; RhariC^ 7; Rols^ 
389; Nats, ai; Sannfls, 8x4; Vr^oos and Dhtogars, 3362; 
others, 47. Total, 530a. 

luxiORATiOK.— -Unyds and np-coootry men are dse ptindpal 
Immigrsnts into the l>islrict, and are duefly employed as palanquiO' 
bearers and domestic serranca Hm Vriy<s also oecde in the 
Sundarbans, and many of them are elaevhoe employed as 
gardeners. Among the Uohamnadans, tbe chief immigrants are 
from lessor and Faridpar, the ma^cy besng boatmen and day- 
labourers. A number of people eougnted to the 24 Parganis, 
from Rijili and othv places in tbe Midoapor District ajb:r tbe 
Cyclones of 1814 and 1834, and settled peimanentiy in die Sundar* 
bans and adjoitdng places Tb^ are hence called hkAtd, i.e, 
‘ came floaring* These people soil recare fresh accessions from 
the same District, and the &ev<omers go by the same same. 
They follow agncnltnre as a means of livelihood. People from all 
parts of the country take up thdr residence m the town and 
neighhomhood of Colcatta, chkfly for the purposes of trade; and 
Kindust^ and Bengali inhalxtauts of odier Kfiricts cany on trade 
in the village markets., A few Ranauj Brahmans have permanent 
sealed in the District, and now bold laods os carry on business 
as grain merchants The mcomen do not amalgamate, 

as a rule, with the rest ;Of the p<^m2atioD, and althoo^ dwelliag 
together in the vQlages, are l ooked npoo as a distin d caste. 
They generally remro to thrir own Discoct afrer they have made a 
little money. No staristica exist sbowmg the number of hnmlgraius, 
or tbe proportion of those who settle perzoaoeotly m the District as 
compared with those who idtxmatdy retoro to their origmal homes. 

EuiORAtiov.—A very gMll Domber of the people also leave 
the District m smreb of employment and Bx purposes of trade. 
They go to the North-Western Frovmccs wd tbe Pan]^ or to 
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ocb«r Distneta^ia BeogaL The$e enignwti b«!ong to 

the higher utd educated ^i*—Hicdua, e&d reoirn in course of 
time CO thor ntciTe nZUges. A kw elderiy Hindos leave the Bii* 
tcict to end their days at Benares or BciodAaa» from religioqa 
motivas. They forca a very eaia]] number, and no atatistica are 
avaUsble regirdiag them. A smaU emigntiOD, however, goes 
on under the provisions of the Labour Transport Act CO the 
Sugar Plantations is the West Indies and Mauritius, and to the 
tea>growiog Districts In Kortb*Eastem Bengal The emigrants 
are seldom bon natives of the 24 Pargania, being nearly all 
recruited Iron among the immigrants from other parts of the 
co u o uy . The loUoviDg figures show the ’average annual eialgrft' 
tioD, for the three yean eadmg of pe^Ie belonging to 

oth» Districts but recruited in 6e a4 Farganis:—To Jamuca^ 
az7; Mauritias, 8769 St. VloceoZ, aj^; Demerara, 755; Tiizudad, 
doS; &lbe^ and Assam, i^da-^^otal, 4651. These be¬ 

long entirely to the (dasses iriio are not bom natires of the 24 Par* 
ganis, but mere denizens origmally bdoo^g to other Districts. 
The annual emigration of pee^le of the District itself for the same 
three years, is as follows :^To Jamaica, 3; Hamirius, i; Su Vin¬ 
cent, 2 j Demerara, xx; Trinidad, 11; filhet, Eichir, and Assam, 
61—(0^, 89. 

Casixs.—T he ecsioce of a large number of castes, into which 
the populadoA bas now become divided, is thus accounted for by 
the Purdjtas or Sacred Writmga In the Golden Age reigned a 
king named Bins, who tau^t his subiects that Che precepts of the 
Vedas were tinfooaded, and that the observances prescribed in 
them were unmeasmg; that heavenly blisa ccmsisted of earthly an- 
joyreenC, and that death was otter annihilation. Hitherto there 
had only been four grand divisaou among tbe people the Snlh* 
mans, or sacerdotal class; the Rsbattriyas, or warriors ; chs Vaisyaa, 
or cultivators; and the Sddras, or servants. These castes could not 
intermarry with each other. Bdna, in order to increase the popuU« 
tion, revoked this prohibition, and coremaaded tbe people, on pain 
of death, to follow his new doctriae, which saactioned promiacuoua 
cohabitation amoag all classes. Alter B^*s death, the ofiapring of 
these promiscuous marriages were arranged into daises or castes by 
his successor, Prithu. He also asagned different occupations to 
the T^ous caster and many oC tbe castes, up to the present day, 
have confined themselves to thmr hereditary employment 
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Elsewhere 1 hzre traced the spread of the Aiyaas throu^ ladia, 
aad attempted to ^re a raliooal accoont of caste.' Accordiag m 
the Sistras or Sacred Book% die Hiodas fijst in the Pasjib 
atid Nordi-Westem Prormcea, to the vest of the nvei Sanswad 
acd northward of the Viadhja hfoontams. It is impossible to 
historically trace didr diSoaon into Bei^il, then said to be !&• 
habited by abori^oes called According to the Furdnes 

or medisval law, Banga, Simms, and Pondra, remote descoidants 
of Jajdti, the celebrated King o£ the Race, vere the £j 5 t 

uxuaigratits loto Tnriia^ afw^ , (he Bengal is OadiHooalJy 

derived horn Baiiga. Tlie tract of couDay desaibed by these 
three names does not exteod tether south chan a p>oriioii of 
Nadiy^ The 24 Pargaais were theretee probably occu^ed by the 
llindns at a later dat& It is impos^e, however, to te the period 
when the Aryans anived, although the Bei^ nomlgiation pro¬ 
bably cook place jiior to Alexander’s invasi^ 

The ERAHStAtfs who &5t settled m Bengal are said to have 
gradually giren up the study of die Saertd Law, and to have be¬ 
come degraded, la conseqoeace of this, badition relates that 
Adisui, king of Bengal, vrishiog to pofona a great sacrihee, ua- 
ported five Erihmaos from Oodh to coadn^ iL The Brihinans of 
the 24 Parganis are divided dw following five sects or classes: 
—Rirtu, Bdrendra, Yaidik, Eananj, aiai Uriyi, each of vdueb is 
again snbdinded into septs cr getras. Tbe Rirhis form almost die 
endre SnChraan p^nUadoo of the District which indeed is the 
home of the sec^ as it forms a portioQ of die diviaon of Bengal 
assigned to them by King BaPiQ Sea in che rvdfth century. The 
other Brfihmans are merely desceodants of immigrants from different 
parts of the c oimoy. Vide also the Statistical Accoonts of the Orissa 
Districts of Puri and Balasor. 

Tki Rarot BRAjuAifS are divided bco Rnlhss, Bansaj, and 
Srotriyas. Sen divided tbe gnims mto cwo clacset Wukhya, 

cjr Kalins of the first ; and Gauna, or Kutias of an inferior 
rook. These weie sebsequendy tether subdivided into fiuiuHef or 
mds, of which the following; are said to be die most importanc:— 
Khardah, Pbn le, BaiiahU^ ^arh^nandi^ ftftd Pandiami The rank 
of Kiil ift is a hereditary 00^ but liable Co be lost by intennarriage 
with a Bitihmaa of lower laak. In the ease oS his mairi^e with a 
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Rutin <A towtf rtn^ be does doC» bowerer, ntterlj^ loie hU 
but becomes degraded io proportiba to (he towneu of the birth of 
his bride. K he marries into a Baosaj or Rashta Srotriya tamily, 
he loses bis Kulinism, and becomes a Moiys, or * broken ’ K.uUa 
HU family, hosrever, retains a certaia d^ree of nink for three or 
ibur pneratioas, after which period bis descendants Iom all preten* 
lions to JCuRmm. Tbe marriage of a Kulin'i daughter entails 
ruinous expense, as tbe tather has to give a heavy dower to (he 
bridegroom. On tbe other hand, a Rulin always receives a large 
sura 00 his own marriage from die parents of the girl he taker as 
wife. The curse of Rulinisn is polygamy. Such U tbe demand for 
Rulin bridegrooou, that a Aitber, in order to secure one, does not 
care whether hU daughter U en±tri^ to a child or an old man, or 
whether the husband may have fifty ce a hundred wives already. 
The Bansaj and Kashta Srotriyaa give large sums for tbe honour of 
marryi^S daughter to a pure Rulin; and the latter, although 
by d»iTi g so be becomes ‘broken,’ or bses his rank, is in many cases 
unable to resist the tempbrion of a wealthy mhaUiarur, A RuIIp 
seldom takes his wives to his own boose, but leaves them at the 
houses of their respective parents, who have to support them and 
their children. The Rnlins have made marriage a trade. Besides 
the sums whidi they receive as dowry with their wives, they levy 
money from their latherMD-law by gMng on rounds of vialo among 
them, iriien the 8an*in*law is feasted and receives presents. The 
number of marriages a Rulin makes is sometimes so large as to 
compel him eo keep a register of them to help him on his tour. It 
is by no means uncommon for 1 wife thus wedded to a Kulin to 
part from her hnsbtad immediately after ber marriage, and never 
see him again With the progr es s of dvilisation, however, this 
practice of unlimited polygamy is disappearing fiom the 34 Pargaodi, 
although it is stiU coounoQ In Jesioc, Dacca, and the backward 
Eastern Diitricti of Bengal. The enlightened natives have taken 
an active part in potting It down; tbeir books and newspapers, 
their theatres and lectures, all pnacb wax against it A Bansaj 
firihenan has to pay a large sum to obtain a wife; but, on the other 
hand, he receives a considerable sum on giving his daughter in 
marriage, if he thbks proper to demand it Many Bansaj Br€h> 
macs pass a portson of their lives m t^ o^r ding money to procure a 
wife; and some axe usable to many at ail, in consequence of sot 
bebg able to amaas suffidect for (he porpose. A Bansaj who gives 
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his daughter b marriage <br a pvice, or, as it cahed the o&tives 
tliemaelves, sAls hii AaugHer, ts despised bj his ftrilov Brdhmasa 

Tk4ks or UN)OB&*^Tbe di&ultf of securiog husbuda for 
th^ daughters has led tomy SLulin Emilies to fom themselves 
into unions called UdAs, and of these the one called Trilnil Pan- 
bartta deserves notice. About cvo himdred years ag^ three KLulm 
Brihmans took an oath upon Che sacred water of the Ganges only 
to mtennairy atoong each other after their descendants bad suffi¬ 
ciently increased. They hare zm)w aisJtiplied to bondreds of 
Emilies, ar>d nil! keep the promise made by Aetr aoceston. They 
seldom form connectioes ont of their own tiniOQ or tidA, rarely 
marry mote than one wile, and never give or receive money as the 
price of tnairiage. 

Titles Nowekclature or Rasht Bkahuans.— The Riihi 
Brihmaiis are divided bto five s^ts or gfArvty each of which bears 
the came of some pre-hiateme ss^ These are—(s) the Bharadwij, 
(3) K.isyap, (y) fidodUya, (4) Odisya, aod (5) Sfbamn. 'Rnim Sen 
gave different titles {vAddAis) to Qie vaiioos families of Brahmins he 
classified. To me be gave the tide of MukhA, whose descend* 
ants axe known as Mukhopddbyijas or Mukbarjls, Tbe other 
great Brdhman the BaAdo5>ddhy£yas or Biruijis, Qiatt^ 

pidhyiyas or QdttajjU, and Gangopfidbyfyas or Gii^ulls, have a 
similar or%in. Other titles were sohsequently given by Kinda 
Rijis and Muhammadao GovenoR, soch as ?ii, Chaudhri, hfa* 
jinnd^, Kildii, etc., which have m many cases superseded the 
original dde or family oajii& TWhmang of tbe same casoot 
intennarry. A Uokharji cannot marry with a Kfukhaiji, for all 
Mukharjis bdong to same gstra or sepL The same applies to the 
ChitQijb. With r^ard to Gdngnlis, however, It is dlffereat, as 
among them there are two gpfrAt, the Beger GinguU and Acoiti 
Gfaguli, and inCennani^e becsreea a B^er and an Amid wosid 
be lawful. 

The Vaioik BaASMAKS emigiaced, according to tndldon, from 
Orissa, before the arrival of the hve firibiDass from Oudh. They 
formed, therefore, the origioal priestly daas of this part of the country; 
and, according to one account, it was m consequent of their refusal 
to act as sacrifioal priests to Ring Adiazr, on the ground of his not 
being a ftihmao, chat that mcmard) bron^l down the five Brdh- 
mans from Ranauj. The Vaidiks are divided bto two classes, tbe 
DikshicicyAa, oc first emigrants from Orissa, and the Fdschityas, 
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who came at a subaequeot pericKl Tbejr are celebrated for their 
profound Icambg, vhi^ has aecved for maay of them the office of 
apintual instnjctort (o Ririti Biibouoa Thepdo not fall within 
any of the olaasi6cadoiu ofBrthrenni made by BaU£ See, but long 
contact with the Rirhia baa ftveo riae to similar grades among 
themielvee, Whether the Vaidih BnUimans of the 94 Farganii 
really came Iroa Orissa, or were ooly a braoch of the first Br&hman 
stock which speead to Orissa, cannot now be aacaiained. 

CsLD MAXitiAOti.—The great lOcUl blot of the Vaidiks is the 
practice of chiid^betrotbals. Just as polygamy is the reproach of 
Rirhi KuliniaoL Infants are formally betrothed when but two or 
three months old, in the presence of respectable witnesses. As 
soon as a daughter is bora, tbe fiitber uncsedUtely looks out for a 
male child belongmg to a fomily eqoal in rank with himself When 
he has succeeded in bis search, and obtained the consent of its 
parent^ he returns to bis house, summons bis relatives and neigh* 
boors to a feast, and solenmly affirms before them that his daughter 
is betrothed to such and snch a aun*s babe. Nothing will induce 
him to break the oafo which he thus cakes; aod when the children 
arrive at the age of nme yean, the marriage csremooy is performed 
according to the Sdstras. In the tbe bridegroom dying 

before the ceremony, tbe gtri is married to a man of lower family, 
but still a Vaidik Biibcnan. This cucumstaDce does not affect the 
rank of the father, but he, as well as every pure Vaidik, looks upon 
the unfortunate daughter as so oatcast, and will not eat from her 
hands. Such girls are called Amipiirbds. The death of the girl, 
however, before the actual marriage, does not affect the position of 
the intended bridegroona The Vaidiks are divided into Che follow¬ 
ing five sepes (gtfns): —Kfinnayan, Bfitsyt, Bharadwfij, Gbrita 
Kaushik, and Kisyap. Tbe principal village of the Vaidiks in the 
S4 Parganis are Rdjpur, Majilpnr, Jiinagar, and Murfigfchhfi, 
to the south of Calcutta, aod Bh^pdrd, opposite Chinsurah, on tlie 
banks of the HfigU 

OiKSJt BitAHMAKS.—I have reserred an account of the Bfrendra 
Brihmans foe my Statistical Account of Rijsbihf, to which District 
they properly belong, and Iroa vbicb aod the neighbotmng Districa 
they have emigrated mto the 34 Parganis. The Kanauj Brihoans 
are recent immigrantt ln>ra Northera India, and number very few 
in the 34 Parganis. Particolars regarding them will be found in 
niy Statistical Account of Bardwin, where they have settled in 
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considerable groops. M7 Ststistital Aocoo&t of Balasor deals at 
lengtli with the Uriji BnShmaiu, a mioabet of whom are foujui 
in the 24 Pargaois. 

DecRAOED BRAHMAMS.~Han7 of ibe Brihmaas have lapsed from 
their rank^ and Ion the esteeis niudi the r,aippt conunaitds, by 
indischmlnately accepting alm-s or by tnmisteing as pnests to the 
low caates. Brihauns degraded for the latter caose are named 
af^ ibe castes to which they officiate as pnests, such as Kafbartta 
Brahmans, Godli Biihmasst eta Them i^ however, a separate 
class of Kaibartia ^bifamans, who are said to have been manufac* 
tuied or elevated into Brfhmaohood from the caste of chat name 
by the sage Vyis abont the tima of the hfahibbiraht ware. Thra 
descmdants deny tius story, asd call themselves hdlea Bribinans 
belonging to the Drdvrra rrod or rtas<. Strai^ to saj, even the 
very low castes, such as the Uochis, fT^aiytrfls^ eta, have tbdr 
Bra hman priesis ^ but such degraded Briboiaas are held m abhor¬ 
rence by the good Brdhmaas, wbcs although they might take water 
from the hands of a Kaibartta or GodU, would not touch it from the 
hands of a ll 9 (banta*&dhinaA or Go^-BcdbouiL Among tlioae 
Brihmani who have lapsed from caste on account 4 ^ thcr indis* 
crimiaatdy acceptn^ ahns , ue the AcMniP^ Agradiols, and Bltis. 
Tbe first are astndogers. They calculate diildreo's horoscopes, find 
out auspicious days Cor ceremonies, and fore^ future events. Hiey 
accept alms from all dasses of the people. 'Dtere is 3 general pro> 
bibition ibr any BtAmaQ to accept atms • and although this rule is 
liiile observed, tbe recipient ot z^of gold « of a cow is looked 
down upon, especially if the donor belongs to one of tbe low castes. 
From tiW immemorial, howevec, tbe ^ibinans have formed a large 
proportion of tbe mendicant cotncDonj? of India, but the number 
of beggar Brihmass has rapidly decreased in modem times. The 
Agradinls and Bhits accept the frrst alms offered at snfd^ias, or 
funeral obsequies. Tbe of these three last named classes 

to be Br^hTnans at all ts disputed by some, but they all wear 
the sacred thread (/aid}, and aie gene^y considered to be Brih- 
mans, although of the lowest data. A nothe r degraded section of 
Brihicans is called the Pir Alf {frdbcnaos, who lost th^ caste in 
a curious manner during the hoa half of the hat century. One 
?fr AU ICbdn, an isihe, was sent to investigaU a case in which the 
family of Srikaat Rii, a landholder of JeSM District, was ccn- 
cemed. It is said Chat Cot some reason he forcibly cmopelled one 
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PunishotUm BidyiCbigts to smell bis food; and w this is coosidered 
half eqiiiTalent to tutiog it, tbe onfortuaate Brihmsa wai at ooce 
outcasted, and Us descendants are Icoown u Pir ^ Brihmana Tlie 
wealthiest and best 4 oo«ii Bribnan in Calcutta belongs to this 
class. There is yet another class of Men Bnlbaanit the Maruipordi, 
who are the oAdaung priests at the faneral pyre of Sddrai. All these 
classes ue now kept rigorously out of the pale of the undegrsded 
Brihaan caste, and each of them now fonaa a s^>ante community. 

The Census Report of 1S7S returns the Brdhmao population of 
tite S4 Parganis at lee^ies. 

TKt RsHATniVAS formed the second or warrior caste m the 
ancient Sanscrit social fourfold clessibcatioo. but it is heliered that 
no pure KihaUriyas exist in Bengal proper at the present day. 
Several of the tribes of the North-Weslere Provinces, such as the 
Rdjputs, and many of the hfinvdrf ox up^ouotry trading caste, lay 
claim to the nnk of Rshactiiyas, and at is geueiaUy conceded to 
them. The class is not sufRaently numerous in the 24 Porganis 
to deserve particulai nooce hem, but a further descriptiou of them 
win be found in my Statistical Account of Bardwin, tlie Rijd of 
which place and his numerous fbllowefs belong to it The Census 
R^rt letums the cumber of Kshattiiyas and Rajputs in the 24 
Parganis at 954i$. 

The BaiDvas, or physicians, cone next, and rank almost equally 
high with the Rshattriyos and Rijpuo. They wear the sacred 
thread, and hold an intennediaie poation between the Bribmons 
and the higba of the Sddia castea At the present day, however, 
inofit of the Baidyus have abandoned their occupariou erf hoeditary 
physicians, and have betaken themsdves to vuious respectable occu* 
pation^ prindpoUy as clerks end writers in Govemmeat employ. 
A Hindu legeod relates the origin of the caste w follows :—Girar 
Muni, a sage of ancient times, was much surprised at finding his 
cottage cleaned out every monuog, without being able to discover 
by whotn. Accordingly, one day he bid himself, and saw a Vaisya 
girl enter the cottage and set it in order. The sage then came 
forward, blessed her, and wished tfie night have a son. The girl 
was uDcnarried, but the words of the holy man once spoken could 
not be recalled, and in due time she ^ve birth to a son, called 
AmritichSrjyo, Anfitdchdijy* nanied the daughter of Aswinl* 
kumir, the physlciaa of the gods, and the modem Baidyas are said 
Co be his descendants. The popular belief however, is chat they 
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w»e the OJegitimstt ofiptiag (£ 4 Bi^h4jn &ther ud a Vaisys 
woman. Ballil Sen, king <A Bengal, bdonged to this caste, which 
was divided into two sections dozing his zeigo. Sea had 

formed aa ill^timate comectioowuh a loiF<aste woman, and many 
Baidyas ia disgust seceded irom the onginal caste. The descend* 
ants of the secedeis axe called Ridu Baldyas, and axe conadered 
m£enor in xank to the desceodants of the orthodox sectioa The 
Baidyas axe divided into the fbllowiDg six septsUahikul, Madhy* 
amlcu], ChhotinJ, Maalft, San-hfanHk, aad Rasbta hfaolik. This 
caste, according to the Census of 1873, oombers 4556 In the »4 
Faiganis. 

KHAMnans and Geatwais rash oat. The Khand^ts are 
Vriy^ the higher heing employed as pohce consiables, 

doorkeepei% messcogcs, etc., and die lower as cultivators. They 
claim to be cocadoed Kahactnjaa, and in the case of the pore 
Xhandiits, the demand Is conceded bx tbeu feUowcocntrTmea, bat 
not by the Beogalls. Tbe GbitwAs hdoog to die blUy tracts of 
Western Bengal, and or^inally held small military fieCk In olden 
tiroes It was their do^ to keep the lull passes open and free from 
robbers. Tbe Census Report classifies tiiese two castes together, 
the number of them in the 24 Pa^anis bemg xvtuiDed at 1340. 

Bhat.—A s already stated, this caste claims to be lapsed Br^ 
mans; but there is much doobt as to whether they ever wete 
Breams, although they wear tbe sacred thread They are given 
as a separate caste in the Census Rep«^ in which their number 
in the Disthct is returned at 176. They make their living as 
bards, heralds, and geneakigistSi 

KAYASTiis.~The ancestors of the modem E^jasth, or writer 
caste, are said to have come as serrants to the frve Bribmans 
brought from Kaxiatij by Ring Adisim They deny that they are 
Sddras, and assert that (bey originated from (he body or iAyd of 
Brabmi, the Creator, from which they take their name. Prom 
came Piad^ Mimi, wi>o three sons, Chl(ragupce, 
Chitringad, and Senf, tbe latter of whoor is claimed to be tbe 
original ancestce <A the Riyastbs 00 this earth. Many of the 
Kliyascbs strongly insist on their title to tbe rank 4^ Esbattriya; 
but it has always been tbe custom for tbe lower classes to lay claim 
to a rank higher tbuD that which pi op ei ' ly beloogs to them. Thus 
the Pravidion K och a, who have ^ven thtk name to the state of 
Such Behar, believe themselves to be the descendants of the 
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remoMits of thd IC^batfrlyas after the extermiRation of the r&ce by 
Panaurim. The Moa^lUn Manipuni assert themaelvas to be 
the descendants of Arjun, one of the live Pilndava brothers; and 
the aborigmal Kicbirls, as soon as they were admitted, within 
quite recent times, into the pale of Hinduism, got themselves pro* 
claimed to be the'descendants of Bhima, another Pdndava, but 
who had fallen off &om the true faith by contact with the heathen. 
The KAyasth wu not one of the bastes esCabliihecl by hfanu, 
society not being sufficiently developed In his time to require a 
separate writer class. The rational conjecture appeoii to be, that 
when this necessity arose, the higher class of Stldrai pushed them* 
selves upwards, and thus formed the iUyasth caste. 

The seven virtues for which a Kdyasth should be dlstingulahed 
are the following i'^Leamlng meekness (dhirat£)^ charity 

{iHabya\ benevolence {pcrapckiritS), loyalty forgiveness 

{kshami), and purity {suthi). This caste is classified into Kulina 
and DOO-KuJins. The hrst, or Knlln class of Kiyosths, consists of 
the Emilies of Ghosh, Basu, and Miir& The chief non-K.ulin or 
Maulik faroilies of Kiyaaths are De, Datta, Cuba, Kar, Pillt, Sen, 
Sbba, and Dis. Other seventy-two families, indoding the Kig, 
Pii, Aditya, lUm, Syim. Dina, Daitya, Bhuh Fret, Ket, Nandan, 
etc., are known as the S&hAHures. Tbeir only restrictiOQ upon mar¬ 
riage is. that a Kiyasth of the daktiin rdrki^ or south counOy, may 
not mairy into a Kiyasth family of the uttar r6rhi, or north country. 
A Kulin Kiyasth, however, marry a Maulik or non*KuJin 
without losing rank in any way. The Kiyasthi are employed in 
every variety of clerkly work, and. according to the Census ilepcrt 
of 187a, number 82,803 ^4 Pargan^ 

SuDiu Castbs.—F ollowing the Kiyasths come the undoubted 
Stldras, who comprise the remainder of the Hindu population, and 
who are divided into seven ty*four classes. The most respectable 
Sddrai are the following nine castes, who are of equal rank, and 
termed NaiiutUs. 1 give a brief description of each, with their sup* 
posed origin, as furnished to me by the Collector. The figures are 
taken &om the Census Report of 187 s* 

(t) KApit, or barbers.—This caste Is divided into four sections, 
.each of which takes its name from a division of the country—namely, 
Uttar rirhi, or the northern country; Dakshfn rirhi, or the southern 
country; MaodalghjU, a large Fiscal Division in Midnapur; and 
Anarpur, a Fiscal Division in the 24 Pargands. They are also sub* 
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divided Into vanous clftiags, called after the fiscal and political divi' 
siona of the coentiy dvin; the tone of the Mohammadan Ooverih 
meni, as ChakUs, Sarkirs, and Arjsoir. There are six Ckakids 
aaioQg the Kipils—oamd;, Hirreda, Angadveda, Gobaxdhanveda, 
Mandal, Mardlni, and Pairfi. The ibur Sarhirf are— 
Shariffibdd, Amirib^, and hfandii^ Tbe7 are slated to have 
been the illegiCtmace issue of a Kahattri^ fiuher and Sddra mother. 
Number in the 24 Paigan^s in iS?^, 36,660, most of whom are in 
poor drcuostance^ 

(a) Kimir, blachsmithsj drrided mto foor cl asses Basundai, 
Rfini, Gangitiri, and or IThofflC, neidter of whkb ineensanief 
with the others: stated to bare been the ofrpring of a Sddia cum 
by a Eshattriya woman. Number in the District in 1872, 21,439 \ 
mostly poor. 

(j) Kumir or ^ombhakir, potters.—This caste is divided into 
two classes, KcmKr proper and Kochil Eumdr, the former of which 
is considered to be the most respectable. The difference between 
d^em is, that the former only maao&cture pots, etc., for boos^ 
hold use, while the latter principally make earthen toys, cups, etci 
Theli origin is stated to be the Qnig as the for^u^ Number in 
the 24 Pargands in 1872, r6,474; geoeraily poor. 

(4) Tih or TeU, cd presseis and traders, am of five kinds— 
namely, Ekidas, Dvddaa, Sabamabishaji, Gaogibisha;f, and Ghoni, 
of which the first bur intermairy, while the latter fur ms a ^la« by 
itself. Many beliere that the Telfs are a branch of the Kahis, 
another oil^pressing cast^ bot who hold a very low social poatios 
in the Hindu community \ and socnc Tears ago the question arose as 
to whether a TeU coold legally perform all tbe rdJgious ceremonies 
which a NakAtdkt ^ superior castes, can. The 

quesdou was referred to the of Nadiyd, who decided that 

the Tells were but it appears probable chat this decision 

was infioenced by tbe wealth and general importance to which Che 
oste has attained. The Ghoofi Telia are the only class who now 
strictly confine thems^ves to their bereditaiy occupation as oil- 
pressers. The othes have taken to various occupatkms, and number 
some wealthy trados and merchants amm^ them. They are said to 
be the issue of a Yaisya &tber and a Sddn mother. Number in 24 
Fargauis in 187s, 19,170; generally b tnlddliT^ circumstances, but 
some wealthy. 

Timlis or Timbolis, as then name implies, ue betel'Sellers 
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by cftsU MCUpAtioo, but th«y hx'vt now abandoMd their heredliary 
eraployiAeQt, wd engage in tnde and agriculture. TiinUs are 
divided into four claisM^namely, the Cbaudda*g^t or of the four- 
« teen village* j the BiyiUU^^n, or of the forty 4 wo village*; G&ye* 
purij or Uriyd; and Kuah Daye» or Eaatem Bengal. The moat 
respected families among them are the Din, Daita» Kar, De, Bakihic, 
Sen, Sinhi, and Lihi They are said to be of the aome origin as 
the foregoing, (dumber in the a a Porgaruis in 1879, 6043; gene* 
rally m middling circumitascee, 

(d) Sadgop, cultivators.—This data was originally included in 
the great Cop, or pastoral and coltivating caate, which is said to 
have been divided by BalltU Sen into the following four tecdoni 
Ahiri, uihcountry milkmen; Oaur, or Orissa milkmen; Pollab or 
Godli, Bengal milkmen j and Sadgop, or cultivators. At the time 
of the division, the Sadgops alone received a good rank, the other 
three being classed with classes who receive somewhat less sodal 
esteem. The proper profession of the Sadgop is husbandry^ but 
many of them, having acquired wealth and influence, now consider 
it degrading to touch a plough, and deny that tiiey ever did so. 
K-uJinism is recognised among the S^gops; but, as among the 
^yasths, the narrioge of a Sadgop Knlin to a non-Kulin Sadgop 
does not involve lo&s of rank. The £rst*bom of every household is 
invariably married to a member of a Sadgop Kulin ktrmly. The 
Kulin Sadgop ^milieB ore Sur, Ne(^ and Bbvis. Pjil, Hisri, 
Ghoah, Sarkir, etc., are non^Kulina Said to be the offspring of a 
Vaisyt father and a Sddra mother. Number in the 94 Parganis In 
1S73, 38,058; generally mther poor, but, as above stated, many 
individnala have become wealthy, and are men of inHuence. 

(7) Birui or Gochhili, cultivators and growers ai leaves.— 
They bis said to be the offspring of a firihinan nan and a Sddra 
womou. Number In the S4 Borgos^ in 187s, 693:; generally in 
middling eireumitancei. 

(8) Mdli, gardeners and dealers in dower wreaths, makers of 
garlands for deoomting idols, etc.—They are said to be the issue of 
a Kshattriya father and a Srihmoa mother, Number in the 94 
Forgan^ in 1879, 9566; generally poor. 

(9) Gandbbanik, traders in spices and drugs. — The Gondh* 
baniks belong to the great Banik or merchant caste. The legend 
of their origin is, that they were boro from the body of Siva at the 
time of his marriage with P^bati, the daughter of the HimAlayoD 
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MoDQtun. Aootber, and & more ntwoaj story, dedares that ihey 
are the ille$;uTiate offsptiog o( a Erfiiman &tber and a Vaisya 
iDother. The Siokfa^ 01 shell cotters, the £ins^ or braziers, 
oDd the Sotiiibani^ a goldsnhibs, are bnoches of this caste j but 
the last Dsjsed have becoioe d^raded, aad will be aJloded to in their 
proper place, farther down in this Usl The Gandhbamks m the 
24 Faigatiis numbered, m 187 a, 5053; the Sdokhiris, zsa6; and the 
Kinsdris, $346. They are all m mhUIiog circumstances. 

The following ngbt castes {ourabers xo (0 X7) are held ia equal 
esteem with Che above Sddra classes, and some of them were pr^ 
bably bmnches of the //oMtiLh, Biihcnaos can dnak water horn 
their bands, and one class of Biihnaus fonns the priesthood for all 
of them. Their Brdhmans are iwt so mndi desiAsed as chose who 
act as priests to the very Icfw caste& The higher class of Sddras 
are divided into septs, or in the manner an the &dh- 

Rians, Baidyas, and Eiyaahs. They geoeraliy bdong to Uie 
Bharadwdj, SdndQya, Eisyap, MadhukaJja, and Ahnele septs; the 
last menCiMed of which is made op of those who have fo^oOsn or 
do not know their proper 

(10) Mirw^ and AgarwiUs are np-coonCiy txadss, p^dpally 
from With the esceptioe of a small nnmher of forriilies 

in Calcutta, they do not settle in Che District bm retnm to thdr 
original homes when they have made money. Most members of 
these castes are wealthy. Numbd in these Faignodsin 79 i< 

(ji) GodU, milkmen and cow-herds.‘^As before staled, these 
formed oee of the subdivisions d the great caste. There is also 
a distinct class of Guilds settled in and aratind Cnicotta, who have 
now separated from the general body. These sell cows to tlie 
butchers, and 6 Xt utterly despised in cooseqaence. The Godlds are 
said to be the offspring of a Vaisja &tho aod a Sddia mother. 
Kuinber, 88,551. 

(n) Oarerf, probably an gp-countiy pastoral caste. Kumber, 50. 

(s 3) Gujjar and Jit^ also an vjxoiiouy caste, prindpally employetl 
in aghcahure. Knmber, 44. 

(14) Kaibartta.—There is little doubt that the Eaibarttas were 
one of the abor^ioal tribes of tbe country- They are spoken 
of in the Mohibhdraca, and also in the aiKient religions books 
of the Hindus. Tbe Kaibaruas have always daimed high sodal 
rank, and Farasorim manufactnred a large body of tlus caste on 
the Malabar coast into Bnibmaos. The great s^e Vyds was 
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hitDMlf the son of i Kalhartu woman, and in order to favour a 
Kaibanu lUj^ Ire made several individuals of that caste into Brih* 
mans, and appointed them as priests to the rest. These are still 
known s« (he Kaibortta Brdhmans, and are numerous in the Hdgll 
District It is conjectured that the aboriginal tribes of Western 
Bengal, on settling b the plains, took upon tliemselves the name of 
Knibartta, and adopted die Hindu rellfion, manners, and customs. 
Some of the Kaibarttas still bear the sept name of an aboriginal 
tribe, the Bhuiyds. The Rijd of Tomluk, in tlie Midnapur District, 
it a Kubartta, and it ii probable that all tlie members of the caste 
in the S4 Fargands have migrated hom Districts on the west of the 
Kiigll. The csjte is divided into the five followingcksses S'—Uttar* 
rirhi or Chdsd Kubarttas, who are cultivators and occupy the first 
rank 3 Pdrba*deri Kaibarltaa, cultivators; Tunie or Daksbin-rdrhi 
KaihartUa, rearers of vlk-wonns and cultivstors; Siuli, dale* 
tappers; and or Jele, fisliermeTi and booCmen. The two first 
divisions rank among those castes from whose hands a Brdhman can 
take w&ter, and the; are esteemed accordbgl;. The otlier three 
hold a lower position, and the MdUs, or fishermen, have now formed 
themselves into a separate caste, and 'A'iU be alluded to in their 
proper place, fiirther down in this list. Regarding the origin of the 
Raibarttaa, it is said that they are the o&pring of a Sddra father 
and a Rshattriya mother, but, as already stated, (here seems to be 
greater reason to class them among the aboriginal population of 
India. Their ntusber In the 34 Farganis in 187a is retunied at 
183,486, mostly in middling ciicumataoces. 

(14) Madak or Mayrd, confectioners.—These are said at one 
time to have been a branch of the Saibartias, but at the present day 
they have formed themselves into a sepamte aud distinct class, and 
deny any such coaoeedom Number in the 94 Pargands in 187s,' 
6864; in middling circumstances. 

(15) Gdardr, parched rice sellers, said to be the ofEspringof a 
Xhandikar father and a Nat mother. Number b the 34 Farganda 
in 1873, 1847 j all poor. 

(16) Agurl, a high class of cultivators, held in fair esteem, and 
said to be the Issue of a Kshattriya father and a Sddra mother. 
Number in the 34 Pargands in 287 a, 1848; generally poor. 

(27) Kurmf, an up*couniry cultivating caste, also employed as 
day labourers in Calcutta. Number in the* 34 Pargands b 1873, 
4*75*. 
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Int£RUECiate Sxtdka CAsnfi. — The foOovusf nin^ ^te g. 
thoQgh lower Id rank than the Ibregouig, are adll vuhln the pale of 
respectability Vai&bkay, foDovers o( the refonoed VishsuviCe 
religioo introdaced by Chaltasya. This is a religious sect r&ther than 
a caste, althoo^ it has come to b« p^ralarly regarded io the latter 
light. It is oow drnded iolo ^ ibUowmgaix classu ^(1) Saojogl, 

(3) Bairdg 4 (3) S^Ubf, (4) Darresh, (5) S^in, aod (d) The 

first of these are geaerally proq>aoiis men engaged in (nde, and 
living with their wives and fantbes. Th^ are’ Mbdhided loto four 
sects, called Rimit, Nirait, hUdhavichiijya, and Sd Sampi^dijL • 
The other classes ofVaishoavs are ascetics aodreligioQS mendicants. 
The Eimits and Nimdts are firihma&s by bErth; and although the 
basis of the faith caught by Chaitaoya was the religions equality 
of nsm, they have now gradnally bardeoed themselves into a caste, 
ftnd ftill cot intamany tx At with the others, ibnning a 
separate commcnlty. I reproduce an interesting account o( the 
Vatshnavs from a report by Hr. W. H. Verna, Census Repon of 
1872, p. (89;^—‘When used to designale a Caste, the words Vaishoav 
and hhve come to have the meanisg. But the word 

Bair^ literally means one free from the control of the paaaons, while 
Talshnav simply means a foUowa of Vlshnn. In tins Hindus 
of all castes are found who call themselvesVaishnavs^andit isin this . 
sense of a disciple or worshipper of Vcbnu that the word Is used to 
denote a great sect of Hindus as oppcwed to the Sfktas. But when 
used todenoceaeast£,itsmeazimgis n^nrh restricted, and it becomes 
identical with Bauigf. ll>e caste claims Chaitanya, who lived at the 
end of the fifteenth and begmaiag of tlte sixteenth century, as Its 
founder. He was assisted by Adwaibband and Kityibaad; and these 
three men axe called tbe^^vffMwr, orkadosoftbe casta There ve^e 
six piisdpaJ disciples {cA/ktrc) of Chaionya, dght bazds {kaiird;), 
and sixtyfbur pciodpal ineadicanB {i Ai -m cka nte), and these axe all 
heldin honou. The Gosdins of S^hpur, m the Kadiyi District, are 
the descendants of Advalt^naod, and those e£ Ehardah, near Bar* 
nckpur, Kityinaod. Af^arendy the descendants of the leaders, 
disciples, bards, and fwindpal moxficants already referred to are 
Gosiiss; and it is among these Godins that the spcritoal teachers of 
the Vaishoavs or Babfgfr are found. The ^ledai character t£ the 
doctrine of Chaitanya is compnsed m the ooe word ^/id«M,-^evodoD 
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to Godi He exhorted his foUowen to put eside ceremonies and 
cutnrd a^boU, sod to tbllov Vishnu in heart A prominent 
feetiiie in his teaching was his deDlel of (he efficacy of caste. He 
uugbt that, M sJl men could worship God alike, they were all from 
a religious point of view equal Krishna, and, in a less degree, 
Jagannith and other incarnatioDa of Viabou, were chosen as the 
objects of devotion, and with the multitude they looo supplanted 
the mere abstract conception of Tishnu. Celibacy was enjoined. 
Apparently the religion of Chaitaiiya was entirely of a pasaive kind. 
It may be fairly adreitied that in its opposition to cute and formal 
observances it was a movement in advance, but in its advocacy of 
abstract meditation and asceticism it was reactionary. 

* In the present day the Vaishnavs are different in many respects 
from other Hindus. They are regarded, and have come to regard 
themselves, as a castebut they have noi the most notable mark of 
caste, namely exclusiveness, ond therefore it may still be said with 
truth that they do not hold by caste. Ary Hindu can Join the 
Vaishnavs,—from the lowest ChaadiU to the highest Brihman. In 
many cases diey would actually gain in caste position by doing so. 
A Vaishnav is regarded as superior in caste to a B^di, a ChandjQ, 
a Hdri, and others. Whatever may have been the case origin^y, 
a Brihman or Kiyastb, or other person of the higher castes, seldom 
if ever becomes a Vaisbnav, unless when he has become an outcast 
among those of bis own caste for sosne action regarded by them as 
dishonourable. A BriJunan enamoured of a B^inl, which would 
be a good reason for his fellow-Bribrnaos to make him an outcast, 
would become a Vaishnav. A Vai^nav does not uk aniraal food 
or strong drinks, and, unlike other Hindus, he buries his dead. He 
doe* not recognise any ceremonial or outward sign of mourning 
for. the less of his friend*. He allows the coarriage of widows, inde¬ 
pendently of their age or worldly position. He does not affect to 
reepect Biihmaae more than other men, but it is to be observed 
that bis Goiiins or spiritual teachers are BnUinana. He wears the 
mark tilaka on his nose in white and not in red paint, and he daubs 
his body with a description of white clay called ^ <kan(ian. A 
great proportion of the Vaishnavs are mendicants, and a consider- 
sble number of them are strolling musicians. These musicians and 
mendicants, both men and women, shave their heads, leaving only 
a small lock of hair on the back of the skull Admission to the 
sect is easily managed. The person desiring to be admitted makes 
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application to a Gosiin, with a payment Taiying from s& 6d. to 14$., 
and with the help of the Gos^ arrai^es to give the nsual feaat 
{ma^sai) to other VaislmaTS» gG>sD7 some of die flock of the 
Gos^. He earn with aod is 'choi a 7 ajshiuv, A' rery 
large Domber of prosOMces are Veishoan. It is freqnently the 
case, however, that a wcenan of this class does not become a Yaish* 
nav until the sear approach of death, cr at nntil she finds 
herself seriously ilL She sends tot the Goi^m, pays her fee, and 
arranges with him aboot frie She i$ then ea^ is mind 

as to her decent bnrial after death, llie tearhingt of Chaitaoya 
esjofsed celibacy; bet very many Vaishnava are married, while 
those who are not married goieoJly lead an immoral life as regards 
the sexoal relationa 

‘ The position of die Gosfims is pecnliar. Hiey are Brahmans, 
and they do not eat food cooked by persona of the Yaishnav 
sect They aiej howerm, regarded by the Vaishnavs as a part of 
their sect Th^r are no doubt Yaishnava according to die wider 
meaning of the term, La. followers of Vishira, and apparently they 
owe the respect and honour shown tz> them by the Vaishnav caste 
to the fact of their descent; and n^ to the accident of th^ being 
Brihmans. A Gosiin ofreo baa a moik or small temple, where the 
worship of Ziishna is carried on. Id this case be Is generally styled 
makani, and often hasa conaderable fbOowiag of Vaislmavs. These 
tnaihs are often well eadowed, so that lie does oot oerely'suppcat 
his own flock of Vaishnavs, bnt can. it a Tcsting^lace for 

wandering fiairfigis. l^e-word Bairfigl has come to m ean peculiarly 
beggars and wanderers, cr vagabonds^ As a caste, it denotes the 
same thing as Yaishnav, and inritideis many pssons who are not 
beggars or vagabonds; boS to ;peak of a persoo as a Bairfgl, is to 
imply that he is a be^x or a vagabood. They ofren hire theu- 
selvea out to sing kuitaar, or religions songs, st tbe time of frdddkas, 
J^'ds, and other festivals. They perform the part o£ ondertakers 
when there is do erne willing to dispose of a dead body. It is bot a 
step from the plan by which, as above staled, professloDal harlots 
ensure their own borial after deatK There can be no doubt (bat 
the Yaishnavs occupy a powtioo very for bdow (hat contem* 
plated by Cbmtaaya, both socrally, inteUecWally, and morally; but 
it is apparent that the sect has its ase& Its followers open 
their, arms to those who are rejeoe d by all others,—^e ont* 
casts, the crippled, tbe diseased, sod the unfommaie/ The census 
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5^563- p. 7 ». 

(4) Chasa Drosa, cultivators.—Kumbcr in the 44 F&rguuls in 
1874, *7,766. 

(3) Tavti, wetwrs.—One eectlon of this caste, called the Aswint 
Ti&d, ii held much higher in rank than the odters, and a £r6hinao 
will take water from their hands. The ordinery'Tdntli are held in 
low esteem. The origin of the caste is uid to be from a Sddra 
fktber and a KaKrattnja mother. Number in the 24 Pnrganiia in 

^9.576 i generally poor. 

(4) SsKERA or SwARRAKAS, goldusltbs and jewel )en.—Tl^ey were 
orgmally e<^ual in rank with the other artisan castes, such os block* 
smiths, potten, etc., but are said to have become degraded on 
account of their l^abit of filching from the gold and jewels entrusted 
to them to make up. They are supposed U> have sprung from the 
issue of a Baidya man^and a Vaisya woman. Number in the 24 
Farganis in 187 a, 8195; mostly poor. 

(5) SuBABNASASiix OT SOKAftnARiA.—Ad already stated, this caste 
is merely a brandi of the great Banik or trading caste. The story 
of their degradatioD is that, owing to their overbearing conduct, 
BaM Sen, in order to overreach them, made the shcQ of a golden 
calf, which he filled with red water, and ordered the SondrbanijU to 
test the gold. In doii^ so the thin shell was cut through, and some 
of the red water, resembling blood, trickled out. Upon this it was 
declared that the Son^bani^ had killed the calf, cmd they were 
degraded. The caste, however, claims to be Taisya, and denies 
any former connection with the Baniks. A movement was lately 
set on foot in CaleutM for the purpose of getting the caste invested 
with the sacred thread. They are said bo be the issue of a Baidya 
fatlier and aVaiiya mother. They numbered 97,615 in the District 
in 1874; generally wealthy, their employment being as banken and 
goldsmiths, 

(6) S vra AD HAR or Ch kutar, caipen urs.—Said to be the offspring of 
a Karan (issue of a Vaisya mcm by a Stldn woman) father and a Vai^a 
mother. Number in the 94 Fargan^ in 1879, 8274 j mostly poor. 

(7) KosRi, culdvatora^Although this is given as a separate caste 
in the Census Report, which returns them at 1539 in 1872, they are 
probably a mere branch of the Kaibarttas. 

(8) PuRA, vegetable-growera—Number in the 94 Farganis in 

1^72. 335* 
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(9) Suif&i cff ^(rit^ellers.—Said to b« tb« issue Gcp 

faiber and 1 Sddta coother. Number in tbe >4 Pargaois is iSje, 
13,379; aostlj well 0^ and maaf of Arm nch meo. 

Low CA?rE&-^Tbe follovnig fortj-^iir $n the rttj low castes 
and urterlf de^8«d>—(1) Dhaoalc, Ubouras; niUDbenag z8i in 
the 24 ?aiganis in 1379. (a) Dbobd, vashenneD; sud to be the 
issue of a Karan &tba and a Vai^ mother; onmbo in the 24 
Pargasis in 1572, 39*592; most!/ poor. (3) KaJu, ^-pressers; said 
to be the oflepriog of a Sadgop £uber and a VaisTa ootber; 23,732 
in number in the 24 PaiganiU in 1372 ; mostlj poor. (4) Jogf and 
Patai, weayers; said to be the oCf^iriiig of a Nat father and a Biih- 
man uothei; mimbermg 82,903 m the’24 Parganfs in 1872, and 
very poor. (5) ccltiyators and fisbennen. l^is caste is 

dinded into font dases’^Kodl, occupy the first rank, and who 
are employed as cnltjyatnrs; Kane, coltiyatoR and sawyers; Soro, 

• datS'Kappeis; and Mecb, fisbsmoL The Cbanddls ore said to be 
the o/Tspriog of a Sddra faths a Brdhman ; 46,056 in 

sumbei in the 24 Porgands in 1872, and poor. (6) Kapill, cultl* 
vatcis; said to have been the ofipring of a Tmr father and a Biid 
mother; number in the 24 Paiganis in 1872, 28,061; po^. (7) 
Beider, labourers and ouap-foUowss; 53 in number in the 24 Par-, 
gands in 1872. (8) Chaodrl. nunnfactureis of lime from shells; 
said to be the offspring of a Kaz of a man and 

Sddmwoman) father and a Bdid mocha; number in die 34 Pa^an^ 
in 1872,643; poor. (9) Kmi, diggers and hhonres; 11 innumber. 
(10) Kiih, military se rvi ce, poHcemen, guards, etn; 2 in number. 
{11) Pod. This caste is of two Uods—Cbisa Pod, who are cultiva¬ 
tors, and Mechi Pod, who are fisfacrmeo and boatmen. They are 
said to be the c^jnng of s SosK father and a Nfpit mother; 
249,709 in number in 1872. (12) Hot, fishermen and boatmen; 

said to be (he offapnng of a Pod fisther and Cbunfri mother; 
number b the 24 Pazganis m 1872, 49,709; poor. (13) Jflif, 
fishermen and boaoaeo; m be the offispring of a Gop father 
and Sddra mother. The prindpal distinction between this and the 
foregoing caste is that the Jflifs as a rule fish m deep water, while 
the Hors generally fish m small watecoarsea, streams, and other 
shallows; 23,679 ^ number to the 24 Parpods b 1872; poor. 
(14) Mflf, ^henaen and boatznen. llus appears to have been 
originally a mere tide for a branch of the KaiUrtCa caste, which has 
separated and formed mco a separate caste. Their.avocadon Is 
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mar* (hat of boatmen than fiahermeo; number in tbe 24 Fargania 
iji t&7t, 3304. (15) Mfnjhi, boatmen, Thia is merely a title to 
designate thdr occupation, and is sot a caste, although shown as 
such in the Census Return; 29 in number, (r6} PAtni, boatmen 
and ierTy>keepera This is simply a branch of the Jilids, and is 
not a separate caste; number in the 24 Pargonis in 187a, T374, 
{/7) Ddiii, matmaken and dancers; said to be the ofispring of a 
Sunrl father and Nipit mother; 900 ia number in 187s, (t8) 

PA^i. This caste is divided into four classes — Ten tuliyA and 
Kushmete, who are oultivatm; DuliyAs, who are pahnquiQ*bearers; 
andMechs, who are hshermen. They are said to be the otfspring 
of a KaTu father and a Vaisya mother; 99,826 io number in the 24 
ParganAs in r8 7 s. {19) RawAni KAhArs, palasquin*bearera; an up' 
country caste; 10,491 in number io 187*, (sc) LAheri or Kurf, 
makers of lac ornaments; sSs m nueiber. {si) BAheliAa, day* 
labourers; 25 in number. {22) BAiiri, an aboriginal tribe of day* 
labourers; 44 in number. (23) BhuiyA, aboriginal people employed 
in cultivation and as day-labourers; 817 in number. (24) Bind, abo* 
rhinal labourers; 44 in nomber. (25) Chain, aboriginal labourers; 
8 in number, (26) CbAmAr and MucM, shoemakers and dealers 
ia leather; said to be the oSpring of a ChhutAr father and a Vaisya 
mother; 70,403 in number. (27) Dom, baskelmakers; said to be 
the offspring of a Tier father and a BAiti mother; 6478 in number, 
(s8) Tori, musicians; 92 in number. (29) Dosadh, laboiu^rs and 
cultivators; 5461 in namber. (30) KarangA, -cultivators; 128410 
number. (31) RAjbansis, fishermen and cultivators. It is scud that 
the Rifbaosis of the 24 ParganAs are a branch of Tjors, who ore 
divided into two classes—the RAjbansls Tion, and the ordinary 'Hors. 
A legend relates that Kiag BalJal Sen rewarded the ffsltcrman who 
brought back his son to him with the title of Rijbonsi, literally 'of 
the royal kindred.' Even to this day a higher caste Hindu will 
take water from a RAjbansl, but not from an ordinary Tier. If this 
story represents the fact, the RAjbansis must be very different from 
the people of the same name in Eastern and North-Easten Bengal. 
See my Statistical Account of Kuch Eeltar, where tlie aboriginal 
Kochs, or ancient ml»g class of the country, as they embrace 
Hinduism, are termed RAjbansis. (32) MAI, snake^harmers; 955 
in number. (33) MAlo, labourers; 150 jo number. (34) Khandi* 
kar, hom cutlers; said to be the o^pring of a Mat &ther and a 
DhobA motlier; not given as a separate caste in the Census Return. 
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(35) Pisf, makers; isSfi in Dumber. (36) Pia, Ikbaoreis; 

11 in namber. (37) Rhmm^i, gudeners, dicdters, and lank-diggert; 
i4 in number (38) Eiord, swineWds \ 53,704 aumber. <39) 
sm&eberds and sweepers; 6402 in number. (40) Mlhor, 
sweepers; 8471 in Dumber. (41) Mnrdiftrisb, corpse^beareis; 
DoC given as a aepaiare caste in die Onsns Return. (4s) Buoi, 
labourers on indigo Victories; iz.o^e io numbeL (43) Bedtyi, a 
wandering, gips^'Hke tzib^ muabering 698, iHw lire by ibieviag and 
jugglery. For a farther of these people see my S t a tistic a l 

Account of Jessor aod.Kattiyi. (44) Shikii^ hunters; 9 o 8 in 
nuniber. 

In the absence of prerions statistii:^ it is diffkalt to uy whether 
any of the above castes have declined of late years. The restnc* 
tioo as to intermarriage baa teodec^ iq castes whose numbers 
are few, and the gimt expense attatding marriages in other castes 
also tends to the rcarlt It is very nodceable that the 
hereditary occopadona c£ some castes, ^ccWly those of the car- 
penters and confectioaefa, are being now encroached cm by men 
belonging to lower castes. 

RbugiooS Dmsos of wi Peom.*.—T he pc^mlation consists 
of Hindus, Muhammadans, Brihina-Samij follower, Christians, and 
a small number of Boddbistt in Cakutia. I take the numbers and 
averages widiout yerificadon from the odiaal Censoa The popnla 
tioD, exclusive of Calcntta but iadading the sobu^ amounted in 
187* to a,«to,o47—i,iS 5»759 1.054*58 females, the 

proportion of males being 52 3 pa cent Of the total popnkrion, 
680,008 males aod 6*7,079 femaleo—total Hindua 

who thus fonn 59*1 per ceoL of the The Muhammadan 

populatioD consists of 4^7,117 twio 4*0,736 Ittoales, making 

a total of 887,853, »4o‘»P« cent of the whole mhabittna. Tbe 

Buddhists number 89males and 54 females; total, 143. The 
Christiana. European and Nafive, coosist of 7846 male* 59 ** 

femalcs;total,i3,767, «'6p«rcaitoftbepepulanoiL Tbe re¬ 
mainder of the pc^mkuoo is not separately dassiSed, but lumped 
together under tbe bead of‘Others.' These consia cf 699 taales 
and 498 females; total, 1197,« less than'i per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation CalcatU contains a popdadem rf 447 . 6 oi souls, vir. 
899,857 maleeaad i 47,744 fctoaJea. Of tb«e, 189,4^2 males and. 
ror 772 females, making a total of ap".* 94 . ttndus, who thus 

fcomds i pa cent of tbe total popuianon. The Musalmins number 
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^26oD&1e9tQd5‘6,87zfetQal«ii tottl, 133/13Z} 29*7 ptftctLt of 

thft population. The Buddhists number 62a males and 247 females; 
total, S69, or *s per cent of the populatioo. The Cliriatien com* 
munit/ (European and Native) connits of 12,91? males and 8439 
femalei; total, 21,356, or 4*8 per cent, of the population. Other 
denominationB number 636 m^ei and 415 females; total, 1051, or 
*3 per cent, of the population. 

Including, therefore, the town of Calcutta and the general Dis* 
irict, the 24 Parganis contain a total population of 2,657,648 2culs, 
namel/ 1,455,616 males snd 1,102,032 femalea, the proportion of 
msles throughout the entire District being 54*8 per cent Of the 
total population thus given, 869,430 males and 728,851 femAles are 
Hindus, makbg a total of 2,598,281 j ^e proportion of males being 
54*4 per cent, and the prt^ordou of Hindus to the total pcpula* 
don 60 2 per cent. The Muhammadatis number 563,377 males 
and 457,607 females; total, 2,020,984; the proportion of Musalmin 
males bhing 55 2 per cent., and of Musalm^ns to the total popula¬ 
tion 38*4. The Buddhist Inhabitana consist 0/711 males and 302 
females; total, 1012. Proportion of Buddhist males, 70 3 per cent.; 
proportion of Buddhists to total population, *04 per cent The 
Chiisiianscon5utof8o,763inale3andi4,369 femsJes; total, 35,123. 
Proportion of males 59 '< per cent; proportion of Christians (0 
total population, 1’3. ‘Others,* 1335 males and 913 females; total, 
2248. Proportion of males, 59*4 per cent; proportion to total 
population, *08 per cent 

Ths Hindus, as shown above, are the most numerous section of 
the communit}'. The Census Bepoit returns their number, includ¬ 
ing those of the town of Calcutta, at 1,598,281, the proportion of 
males being 54*4 per cent A brief description of two prominent 
sects of Hindus, who differ considerably from their fellow-Hindui, 
inasmuch as they professedly abjure caste, may be convenient here. 

Ths CHAitANVA Sampsladava * Vaishhavs,^! have already 
treated of the Vaishnavs (or Baishnobs) &om thesodal point of view 
in my list of cotes, pp. 66 and 67. The foLowing is a brief 
description of them from a religious point of view, The sect was 
founded by Chaitanya, who was bom in Nadiyi, in 1485 A.D., of 
Brdhinan parents. He lost his father aa a child, and continued to 
live at home till he attained the age of twenty-four, when he went 
on a pilgrimage to MathurA and Jaganndth, and became a wotehipger 
of Rrishna. He then promulgated hie doctrines, denouncing the 
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cute system) And Assertmg religioo consisted notm worsbippmg 
the Deity secordii^ to any specal ritual, but in loTing God,—the 
Dd^ to be meditated on by the mwaid wul Ouianya vas be* 
liered by his foUovers (o be the mcarearitw of Krishna and lUdhi 
umted ID one person. For «^piirity ai>d purity of character, he 
vas probably unrivalled among Hindu religious reformers, and bU 
biith made rapid progress. Chaitanya, after a life of forty-eight 
years, disappeared from tbe voxld in 1527 or 1533 ad. 

His tvo priadpal disciples irere Adwalt^nand Gosviml of 
Sdntipur, and Nitydoand of Nadiyd, vbo axe also credited with soper* 
human aRribnte^ and receive the ride cf RraiAu, or Lord. Six 
other disciples of ChaiCanya, named Rdp, Sandoo, Jfb; Ragbnnfth 
Bbatu, Raghonidt Dfs, and GopiQ Bhaffa, received the title of 
Guru or Spiritual Teachers, which is st^U eejoyed by their descend¬ 
ants. These ptna have deputies under them in different parts of 
the country, called and AharUdn^ who collect the suns 

due from iheii foUowera, and aho help to propagate the faith. Tbe 
pure system of theolcgy, however, as taught by Cbaitaoya, has now 
ceased to be practised by his foUowaa Abuses gradually crept in, 
and at tbe present day, few if any of tbe npper classes of Hindus 
belong to the sect It nukes Hs couveits almost entirely among 
the lover ordei^ Ibe sect has its own fonn of nuiriage, and other 
social ceiemomes. Its members may marry widows j they profess 
no distincdoQ of caste, although caste differences axe now gradually 
creeping m i and they bory their dead. 'Hie Qomher of Vaisbnavs 
in the 24 Parganis who observe no disrincrion of caste is returned 
by tbe Census Report of 1872 at 36,563. There are, however, a 
very large number of other Hindus who are worshippers of Vishnu 
and Chaiunya, but who do not befoi^ to the sect fcoown as Vaish* 
nav& 

Tws KanTanOAiAS are anotbec sect of Hindus, but the UsCoty 
of their vi^ is obscure. 1 have grren the local riadirion of the 
founding of the sect in oay Statistic^ Account of Nadiy£ The 
following account has been funushed to me by tbe CcUecior of tbe 
24 Pargania, and differs sornewhac from tbe other t—In the year 
2616 of the &ka era, or 1694 A.D., one Mahideva Bami, of the 
town of UU, in Kadiyi, found a boy in bis betel garden, of un* 
known pareutage, and about eight yean old. He took the Ind to 
lus house and kept him there Sac twelve yeai& Tbe young man 
theo vent on a journey to tbe eastern pan of tbe country, and at 
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tbe ig4 of twenty-seven he reappeared in the village of £ajrtf, in 
HiigU District, as an anchorite, and in a short time gathered together 
a body of diidplea. His clothing confuted of a waistband (kau^n). 
a quilt made of old rags ititched together (MniAd), and a ragged 
coat {JMriS). He observed no dliunction of caste, and taught the 
worship of one God. Among hii followers he was known by the 
name of Aul Ch^nd, and was considered to be an incarnation of 
Gaunlnga or Chaitaaya, which had revisited tlie earth. He pos* 
lessed superhuman attributes, could cure the blind and lame, bring 
the dead to life, and walk over the Ganges. The tea command' 
mentis given by Aul Chdnd to his followers were—(t) Mot to 
commit adultery; {a) not to steal; (|) not Co kill; {4, 5, and 6) 
not even to have an inward inclination for these three acts; {7) 
not to speak fiilsehood(8) not to utter bitter words against 
another; (9) not lo indulge in vain talk; and (10) not to talk 
incoherently, or without an object 

Aul Ch^d is said to have died in 1769 a.o., at Bodliyd, where 
Smarsin and other of his principal disciples buried his quilt, 
and brought his body to a village called Paiiri, about six miles east 
of Ch^dah, The founder of (he sect having beeo a mortal man, 
the Kanibhaj^ beheve the Deity to assume a human fomi. After 
Aul Guind^s death, his spirit, entered into the body of one of his 
disciples, R£m Smaron who settled down at Ghoshp^i, in 
Kadiyd District, a few miles the K&nchripiri railway station. 
Aul Chdod was designated the Karid, or Spiritual Head) and was 
considered to be the Deity in person. Upca his death, he was sue* 
ceeded by the above R^m Smaran Pil. A nasnad or gadi (state 
cushion) has been erected at tbe house of the Pils, the occupier of 
which U called Tkdkur, and is said to represent the Xartd. After 
Rim Srninin, its hrst occupant his widow succeeded. Upon her 
death, Rdm Smaran’s son, Him Dalil, succeeded; and a^r him 
his widow, Rim Duiil’e son, Iswv Fdl, now occupies the state 
cushion, aad li reverenced os the head of the eecb 1 have more 
fully referred to this person in my Account of Nadiy^ DiscricL 
Next in rank to the Kartd or Spiritual Head, are the Jifahdfuys or 
Deputies, of which one acts as leader to each village congregation, 
his duty being to collect the dues for the support of the Kartd^ aad 
to transmit or account for all amounts »o received at stated dates. 
The disciples are called BardtU. 

The religious ceremonies of the Kartibhaj^ are kept a secret 
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and performed m private The^ have dlstmct ajjd $ep«ate 
' orders aaoo^ tbemselTes; aod dw Dfscenes dindged to the 
higher orders are doc koowo to the lower, who are gradually 
ioitiated into the azcana of the lu^»er cudes as they advance in 
faith. The religious fonnula {wtantr^ of the sect is as follows 
' 0 Great Lord Earti Anl! In thy happioess I walk and talk I 
speak what thou dlctatest; 1 eat iriut thou ^vest Not a moment 
am I without thee. He Guide Gtn is tme; folsehood is 
misery!’ (The lastseateoce is repeated (hsoe times.) 

The Ean^bajjis observe ordinasy iliadu rites and cereiaoiiies, 
and peifocm the presaibed os ofiohigs. They accept as a 
rule of life, * amidst men to folknr (be ways of men, but to know 
that amongst the troe gunu there is oidy ooe law.’ They stiU 
preteod to core • snd the water of a certain tank called the 

Hiais£^;ar, or a handfol of earth tnbm from below a pomegranate 
tree in the garden of the wbee Kim ^liaran’s wife was burled, 
are believed to be peaiiarly efficaaous. If these remedies foil to 
procure relief, the tesolt is attributed to die sufferer’s want of folth 
in the Eartd. The Eani or Spiritual Head celebrates the Dol 
Jitri, oc swinging festival, e v qy March, on which occaaon thousands 
of bis followers [goce ed to Gboshptel, in Nadiyf, foe village where 
the foil is held, and offer (wesents to their q^tual leader. 

Tb£ MuasiaiAKS, accordbg to the Census of 1S72, number 
X,030,984 souls, including Calcuto, n 38*4 per cent of the total 
population, the proportioo of to females being 55*2 percent 

The CoUecnr reports that the Urge hfahammadan pcpnlation b the 
24 Targanfs b probably desceoded from the Hindu or aboriginal 
inhabitants of the District, iriio were converted to Islimism' either 
by force or persnaaion doimg the time of Mtfoammadan rule. No 
new sects of Musalmins aeem to be ^rir^ii^ np. A fov Wahfbfo 
are found in the District, but they are not actively fonaticaL 

Cbkistuiis.— In 1870, the Collector reported that foe Dumber of 
Native Christiana m the District those b foe town and 

suhnrbs of was aboat six foooaand. They am fee the most 

part eollivators, and are generally as v^l off as the rest of the peasant 
class, In 187s, foe Census dbclosed a Christian population o( 
13,767 in foe grmeral District, and 21,356 n Calcutta, makbg a 
total Christian popolacko of 35.123. It mast be remembered 
that this i nclu des Europeans, Amokans, Eurasians, etc These 
classes numbered 24,743 throughout tbe DUcrict, inclusive of 
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Cskutci. They leave a balance of 10,575 Native OmstUne for the 
entire Diatrict and Calcutta. 

Tkb fi&AHUA Sauaj la principally recruited from the tcmn, and 
I accordingly reserve my description of it for nay Statistical Account 
of Calcutta. The number of Br^hmaa in the rural port of the 
riitrict ii very enuU. 

Thb BvDDHier population consists of the Maghs and Chinese, 
nearly all residing in the town. The Moghi number 933, the 
Chinese 569, Nepalese 5;; and the total of Buddhists for the 
whole District and Calcutta is 101 s. They ore entirely confined 
to Calcutta and the suburbs. 

DivjsxOK or THB Pfiopia ihto Towh akp Couistsv,—W ith the 
exception of Calcutta, the population of the 34 Pargands is almost 
wholly rural, and the eo*calIed towns are merely collections of 
villfiges. The following paragraph Is extracted from the Census 
Report, page 99:—*‘It may naturally be expected that the metro* 
politan division, if so it' may be styled, should possess a large 
number of important towns. Such, however, is not the case. Even 
in the nelgfabouihood of Calcutta, the scrolled townships are mere 
collections of villages,—villages closely (Studded and densely popu* 
lared, it is true, but still with small pretensions to be designated 
towns. Tl)e left bank of the Hite the right, is most thickly 
inhabited all the way up to Nadiyl The villages are grouped 
together for municipal purposes, and are thus shown in the Census 
table as towns; but cattle grase, and rice is sown and reaped, in 
their very midst Almost the whole length of the river bank north 
of Calcutta in the 34 Farganis is taken up by the North Suburban 
Town, Agarpir^ Nawibganj, Barrackpur, and Kalhiti. The South 
Suburban Town comprises lifty*one villages, with large tracts of 
cultivation intervening between many of Cltem. The other towns 
ore for the most part similar collections of agricultural villages. 
Bir^t, Bttruipur, Bosurhic, and S 4 tkhiri are importaot plSiCei, and 
the headc^uarters of subdiviaions; but even the fidrisac town is 
composed of forty*one villages,—villages, however, which run into 
each other ii> such a manner that it Is often difficult Co distinguish 
between them.’ 

The Census Report of 1873 thus classifies the villages and towns: 
—Tliere are 1968 villages containing less than two hundred inhabf* 
tants; 3065 with from two to five hundred inhabitants; 731 with 
from five hundred to a thousand; 159 small towns with from one to 
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two ihousud; 19 to«&& intii from two to Uii^ thousand; 7 from 
throe to five tbousand; 9 from five b> ten dicmssud; 2 from tot to 
fifteen thousand; z from fifteen to twenty tiiouaiad \ 3 from twenty 
to fifty thousacd; aod three costaiuiii^ upirazds of fiffy thousand 
lahabitanta. The nineteen towns cootauung a popolatioo of 
upwards of fire tboosand souls axe—(i) CalcoUa, (2) Suburbs of 
Calcutta, (3) South Sabnrben Towa, (4) Kmth Suburban Town, 
(S) Agaipird, (6) Naihilf, (7) Nawibganj, (8) Xalingi, (9) 
Basurhic, (10) Biiisah M (le) Banai^pur Caatopneot, 

(13) Sitkhni, (14) Jamagar, (15) Oobaxdingi, {1$) ICalfrofi, 
(17) Kidib^tf, (18) Tiki, (19) Dorn Dum Cantcoipent I arrange 
them in the succeeding list accordii^ to their populatioii as returned 
in the Census Report d 1872. 1 shall then show the smaller 
municipalities, aa frmiisbed to me 27 the C<^lectDr'8 returns; and 
finally, some details tegarding the noiKimiadpal villages and places 
of interest, from various souroes. Z give the firilowiog particulars 
regarding each of the nineteen monidpaHties with a population 
exceeding 5000, vi& the'population and mnnldpal revenue and 
expendituru for i87r, as shown in the Census Repmt The other 
figures, sneh as the population in 18(9, and the mmudpaJ revenue 
and expenditure fee that year, have been taken from the Cotlec- 
tor's report to me. The niunber of houses pven also refers to 
1869. 

(x) CALonTA (Lat 22" 33' 47"; foDg. 88* *3'. 34 *)*—Repeated 
accoont wfU be found in voL 1. of coy Account of Bengal. The 
cai^ial of British tndiL In 1732, Mt HohreU estimated the oumbet 
of houses within its bounds to be 51,133, and the inhabitants 409,05 
souls i but this was probably much too h%b. lo i8ts, the nuislTt 
of inhabitants of the town was returned at i 7 A 9 i 7 ; in 1831, 
187,081; in 1837,229,714; m 1850,361,369; in 1866,377,924. 
In 187s a regular Censos vis taken, with the foUoviog resu 1 ts>^ 
Area, 8 square nilos; number of bouses, 38,864. Population: 
Kindos, males, 189,422; female^ io<> 77 * — 

Muhammadans, males, 95,260; isnales, 36,871—total, > 33 ,> 3 i> 
Buddhists, males, 62a; females, 247—6^ 869. Christians, 
males, 12,917 ; females, 8439—total, 21,356. OtUer denomi¬ 
nations not septtrately classified, euale^ 636; females, 415—total, 
1051. Total of males of all depominarionr 299,857; females, 
147,744—grand total, 447,60a Aveiage Dumber of persona per 
house, 11*0; number of peisons pm square mil^ 5 $i 95 ^* Inchdiog 
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its saburbs wd Howhh, on Che other ude of the river, the popiUa* 
tio& of the raecropolitsu drcle of muslcipahues sUndc tbue 


CalcutCa Tovr, » . . . 447,601 

Suburbs of Cslcutu» , . . sS 7 tU 9 

Konh Suburban Town, . . . 97,363 

South Suburban Town, . . . 69,639 ' 

Howrah, oa other side of river, . 97*734 


Total, » 3^9,499 

As already stated, however, the Census I^eturci of the popula* 
tioa of Calcutta town have been fouad inaccurate, and have been 
condemned. The Census of'(he eityand suburbs were done by 
the Calcutta and suburban nunidpalities, while that of the rest 
of the District was conducted under direct Government supervision. 
The population of Howrah does not belong to the Distnct of the 
24 Fargantls. 

In an account of the District, which includes Calcutta, it may 
seem that some description should be given of the city'itself. Sut 
anydiing like a detailed account of Calcutta would occupy as many 
pi^es as the entire space which I have devoted to this volume. I 
propose, therefore, to reserve ray descripiioa of the Indian Metropolis 
for a separate and subsequent book. Ic may here be briefly stated 
that Calcutta forms the emporium and seaport for the productions 
of the two great river systems of the Ganges and the Brahmapatre. 
In r87i*72 the total nuritime trade of Calcutta amount^ to 

5 9,468,16 6, of which the exports were ;dJ3*>743»96j, and the 
imports so, 7 9 4,154, leaving an excess of exports over imports of 
;^i 1,0(9,806. 

(a) Suburbs or Calcutta. —Area, 33*17 square miles; number 
of houses, 43,061, Population: Hindus, males, 89,7x4; females, 
631^37—total, r 59,75 r. Muhammadans, males, 59 ,s 63 ; females, 
42,347—total, roo, 6 io. Buddhists, males, 86 ; females, 54>^ 
total, 140. Christians, males, 1897; females, i637*^total, 3334 
Others, raalcB, *51; females, 63—toul, 114. Total of males of all 
denominations, 251,011; females, 106,(38—grand total, 957,149. 
Average number of persons per bouse, 6*0; number of persons 
per square nule, 11,098. Cross municipal Income in 1879, 
.^ 3 *» 5 « 5 » 8s. od.; gross expenditure, ;^33,ss8, 4s. ed. Rate of 
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mucjdpftl uxaiaoa, 2s. 6|d. per hetd of tiw popoUticD. For 
fur&er det&Ud, tiide mj Sladstical Account of ralm^a. 

(3) South SuBUkniM Towk.*—A reo^ 13,502 oc»s, or 19*22 
square miles; 10)963 houses. Popukoon in 1869,4^,494. Popu* 
latioc m 1872: Hiados, males, 19)836: fetnal^ 2o,s2ft-~total, 
40,064. Muhammadans, males, 11,(91: females, 10,916-~total, 
22,107. Christians, males, 195; fiao^es, a is—total, 407, Others, 
tdales, 41, females, 13—cocal, 54. Total of males ^ all dencmi' 
nalioDs, 31,263; females, 31,369—grand total, 62,632. Average 
number of persons per boose, 57; cumber of persosf per square 
mile, 3258. Ucnidpal revenue in 1869, ;^t4t9, t3& 4d; ex- 
pendicire, ^^1568,155. od. Municipal income m 1879, ;^2i98, 
18a. od.; e2p«nditiire,;£2572,14& od. Rate (tfmumdpal taxation 
la 1879, 8|d. per bead of the popolatioo. The great increase 
of popoladoo b e twee n 1869 and 1872 is due to the &ct that the 
boundaries of tbe townbave bem cocadeiably extoided 'snee the 
former year. A Mumdpal Police, condstiiig of 10 constables 
and 171 foot constables, is miintamedfor the protectK» of tbe town. 
For blither particulajs, vide my Starisrical Account of Calcatta. 

(4) KoRTH SuBTTUAjr Town.—Area, 4406 ooes, or 6*88 square 
miles: 330s bouses. PopoUtion in 1869 * irales, 1^045' females, 
I o, 104—total, 20,149. PopolatUA in 187 2: Hindus, males, 13,500; 
females, 11,715—total, 24,215. Mnbattcaadaas, males, 1790; 
females, 1186—total, 2976. Christians, males, 32: females, 14— 
total, 46. Others, males, 36; fEmales, m/. Total males of all 
denominaaoss, 14,348; females, 12,915—gtand total, 27,263. 
Average cumber of persons per boose, 8*2; number of persons per 
square mile, 3962. Manidpal reve m ie in 1869, ;^io7, 18s. 4d.; 
expenditure, ;^ 75 i 14& 6 <L Gross mcnidpal income in 1872, 
;^i 268, 14s. od.; expenditure, £1109^ 8s. od. Rate of mcnidpal 
taxation m 1872, 11^ pa bead of tbe popolation. For tbe 
protection of the town a Mcnidpal Pobce ferce is mamtained, 
consisting of 5 head constables and 75 men. For further pai' 
tictlan, vidt my Starisbcal AccoonC of Cakntta. 

(5) AcAnraSLA. —5500 booses Estimated popaktion io 1869, 
33,000. PopolaticQ as ascertained in 1872: Hiodcs, males, 
JO,445; females, 10,9x0— total, ai, 355 * Muhammadans, males, 
3676 i females, 2574— total, 5250. Christians, males, 73 ; females, 

229_total, 193. Otben, males, a; fetaales, s—total, 4. Total 

males of all deconunaticos, 13,196; females, i3,6o5^Tand total. 
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Average number of mmates per house, 4*8. Municipal 
revenue ia 1869, jC9i^i 4 '^ * expenditure, £661, 13a. od. 
Revenue in 1373, <£2056, ua. 4^ ; expenditure, ;^897, rda. 3d. 
Rate of municipal taxation, 9^d. per head of the pcpulatlon. 
The Town Police coniisti of 5 hetid constables and 75 men. 
lAt. se* 41' o' N.} long. 88* 24' 57" E. 

(8) NAiKATr.—371a houeea Eetimated population in 1869, 
J5ia86. Population as ascertained in 1873 : Hindus, males, 9904*; 
fetnalei, 10,681—tptal, 30,56$. Muhammadans, males, 1785; 
females, 1369—10101, 3154. Christians, males, 5; females, 6— 
tou], II. Total of all denominations, males, 11,694; females, 
11,036—grand total, 13,73c. Avenge number of inmates per 
house, 6*3. The municipal revenue in 1869 amounted to ;^57S» 
8s. od., and die expenditure to ;^49i, 70. od. In 1872, the 
revenue was ^660, 4s. od., and the expenditure ;£544, tss. od. 
Rate of municipal taxation, 6{d. per head of the population. The 
force for the protection of the town consists of 3 head constables 
and 45 men. Lat a a* 53' 50^; long, 88* 37' 40". 

(7) Nawasoakj (Lat sa* 45' 40^ N,; long, 88* 23' 51^ E.).— 

3535 houses. Estimated population in 1869, 11,310. Population 
as ascertained in 1872: Hindus, males, 6631; females, 6757— 
total, 13,388. Muhammadans, males, 1646; females, 1467— 
total, 3213. ChristiaDs, males, 24; females, 5—total, 19, Others, 
males, $; females, m 7 —total, 5. Total of all denominations, 
males, 8296; females, 8339—‘grand total, 26,515. Average number 
of persons per house, 4*6. The municipal income amounted to 
;^509, 3 S. 4 d. in Z869, and tlie expenditure to ;^ 498 ,19s. sd. In 
1873 the income amounted to 231. 5d., and the expenditure 

to ;^664, 3S. 4 d. Rate of municipal taxation. 9}d. per head per 
annum. The Municipal Police cowiO of 4 head constables and 
45 men. Adjacent to NawibganJ is the small village of Paltf, 
where the waterworks ore situated which supply the town of 
Calcutta with water, about fourteen miles distant. 

(8) RAi.moA.-<-s3C3 houses. Estimated population in 1869, 
88x3. Population as ascertained In 1871: Hindus, males, 4134 ; 
femalesi 4603—total, 8737. Muhammadans, males, 343$; females, 
3515—total, 6940. Christians, males, 4; females, ^total, 10. 
Total of all denominations, moles, 7563; females, 8134—grand 
total, t$,687. Average number of persons per house, 7*2. The 
municipal income amounted to ;^i74, 9s. od. in 1869, and the 
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4Xp<Ddmire to ^1:2, 9& 9d. In 1S78, the mcome ms ;^387, 
12$. odt^nd the ecpeoditure ^337, od Rste of municipal 
tsJutioD, 5.j<i. per head of the pop^tioc. The police force for 
the protection of the town fonsiffii of 2 head cosss^Ies and 
30 men. Lat a* 46^ 56* N,; long. ST 50' s' E. 

{9) BASuniiaT.—The beadqoaiters of the Subdinaca of the 
eame name; 2100 booses. Esdnated population in 1869, 3400. 
Popnladon as asootamed in 1672: Hindiis, males, 3364; females, 
34£i-»toal, 6S45. Muhammadans, QuJe^ * 535 ; females, 2724— 
total, 5259. Chnsoans, males, i; female^ niL Total of all 
denominatioos, male^ 5900; frmaltia^ dtos^grand total, 12,105. 
Average Dnmbo of persons per house, 57. In 1S69, the muoieip^ 
income anouDEed to jC 343> 5& ]o|d-, end the espenditure to 
^^304, 9a 5d. tn 1872, the income was ^^340, 4& od., and the 
expendiOire ;^334, 18& od. ,Rnie of municipal taxation, &jd. 
pec bead of die popnlation. The hfoirapal P^ce is a force 
consisurig of 1 bead constable and 20 men. Tn^t 22^ 40' o" N.; 
Ioi)g.88*S3'3S"E. 

(lo) BAJUSAt.'^The headquaitoa of a SubdiviaiOD. Area, 
4417 acres, or 6*90 square miles; 2268 houses. Population 
according to the expe ri mental Census of [869, males, 4734; 
females, 4902—total, 9636. PopulaCioo 4$ ascooined bf the 
general Census t£ 1872: Hindus, males, 3338; females, 3291'^ 
total, 6649. Muhammadans, males, 2675; fonalea, 2438—total, 
5133. Christians, males, 10; females, 20—total, 50. Others 
males, i; females, 9—total, to. Total of all denominations, 
males, 6044; females, 5778—grand total, 11,82a. Average 
munber of persons \ta house, 5*3; number <i penoos per sqoare 
mile, 171^ The mcrense in the population sioce 1869 is explained 
by the feet tha± the booDdaries of the township have been consider* 
ably extmided since d>en. The area gjven above, bowerer, is as it 
costed at the time of the e^>enmental The municipal 

income in 1869 anaoonted to ^^279, icps. od., and tbe eipenditure 
to 19s. 6d. Income in 1&72, ^^363, ol od.; expenditure, 

^^289, 42. od. Rate of musictpal taxaboo, 7|d. per head of the 
population. Tbe pc^ice force for the protection of the town 
consists of 1 bead constable and 23 men. For a considerable time 
Bfrfsat was the seat of a Joint hCagistxal^ several Fiscal Divi^ons 
which were transfored from KadiTi and Jessor m 1834 being 
known as tbe ‘ Birfeat District' (see Introductory Account of the 

voi- It F 
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changes in the jumdiction of the 24 Fafgatids, ante, p. st). Id 
1^61, the Joint Msgistncy wsa abolished, and B^risat became one 
of the Subdivisions of the 24 Faiganis. Lat. 22* 45^ 24" N.; 
long. 88*31' 45'' S- 

(<t) Baorjala.—K omher of houiei, 1Z9C. Eatiniated popula¬ 
tion in i8^p, 9831. Population aa aacertained is 287a: Hindus, 
males, 9p$c; femalei, 2375—total, 5325. Muhamcnadani, males, 
etdi; females, 2097«^ota], 4358. Chrieticms, males, 7 ■, females, 
2 9^Mtal, 29. Others, males, 7 i females, p^otal, 2d. Total of 
all denominations, males, 5225; females, 4493--grand total, 9718. 
Average number of persons par house, 8*1. Amount of municipal 
income in 2889, ^219, as. od. j expenditure, ;^2a7, 5a. sd. 
Income in 2879, ^307, 25s. 3d.; expenditure, ;^272, sa. 3d. 
Fate of rtranidpsl taxation, 7<^. per head of the population. The 
local police consists of i head constable and ;8 men. Lat 22* 47' 
38' N. 5 long. 88* 47' Id' £. 

{x2) Bafrackpur CaktonmbwT.—S ituated on the HilgU, fifteen 
miles above Calcutta; lat. 22* 45' 40" N,3 long. 88* 93' 52" E. 
Area, 8S9 acres, or 1*39 square milea Population according to the 
expenmental Census of 1869, males, 57305 females, 2914—total, 
8d44. PopulatioDas ascertained by the general Census of 1872 ; 
Hindus, males, 330; 5 females, 1745—10(0!, 4952. Muhammadans, 
males, 1987; females, i5di—total, 3548. Christians, males, 766; 
females, 297—total, 2063. Others, males, 215 females, 7—total, s8. 
Total of all denominations, males, 59815 females, 3610—total in 
1879, 9591. Municipal income in 2872, ;^235, 9s. 6d.; expendU 
ture (he same. Average rate of taxation, 5i|d. per head of the 
population. Tl>e foUondng is taken from Major Smyth's Scatislical 
and Geograpliical Report of the *4 Pargsnds District (1857):— 
‘The natives call it “Ch^nak," irocn the circumstance of Job 
Cliamocic, the founder of Calcutta, having erected & bungalow aud 
established a Bmoll b(iadr tltere [In 2689]. Troops were first 
stationed there in 1772, from which time It has acquired the name 
of Barrackpur. Tlie cantonment is situated on the left bonk of the 
Htigli 5 it hns also a large bdsir and several large tanks, and also a 
parade ground. There are usually four regiments of Native 
Infantry cantoned in the lines. To the south of tlte cantonment is 
situated tl\e Park, created by the taste and public spirit of Lord 
Wellesley. Within the Parle is situated the Govemroent House, & 
noble 4 ooking buildbf^ commenced by Lord HInto, and enlarged 
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inlo its present state by the Matquis cf Hasiinga, The Paik b 
beautitliUy laid and contains a small menageiic/ Its most 
interesting featoe is now Lady Canning’s tomb. Within the last 
few years commodious two-seoiied brick barracks have been con¬ 
structed for the British troops, and have materially added to the 
health and comfort of the soldiers. The miiitaiy bdzdr is situated 
a short distance from the Sepoy lines, and is carefully supervised by 
the auchontles. The military force stationed fa the cantonment on 
the tst March 1873 was as follows "English: 2 batteries of Royal 
Artillery, consisting of 25 officers and 253 non •commissioned 
officers and men; detachment of dsd Foot, consisting of 3 officers 
and r42 non'commbsiooed officers and mert Total smengih of 
English troops, rS officers and 395 aon-comoussioned officers and 
rank and hie. Kalive troops: detachmeat of Govemor^Geneml's 
Bodyguard, i Native officer and re aon'Ccmmissloned officers and 
men; detachment of ist Bengal Cavalry, 1 European and 3 Native 
officers, and loi non-commissioned officers and rank and file; 
headquarters loth Native Infantry, 4 English and 4 Native officers, 
and 932 ncQ'^nunisuoned officers and men; 27th Native Infantry, 
1 English, r3 Native officers, 53a rank and file. Total Native 
troops, 12 English, 2: Native officers, 877 non-comfnbsioned officers 
and men. Total of aU ranks, European and Native, 1323. 

Baxrackpuc has played an insportant part in two Sepoy matinies, 
of which I condense the following account from Sir J. W. Kaye’s 
admirable work on the Sepoy War, voL i., pp 266*369, 495 ^ - 

—In 1824, during the Burmese War, Bei^al troops were needed to 
take part in die operations, bat a difficulty arose as to transport. 
The Sepoys had not enlisted to serve beyond the seas, but only in 
countries to which they could march. The regiments were therefore 
marched to the frontier station of Chittagong, and there assembled 
for the landward invarion of Burmab. Sevetal corps had already 
marched, and the 47th Bengal Infantry had been warned for foreign 
service, and was waiting at Baxrackpur whibt preparations were 
being made for its inarch. Meanwhile the British troops had 
sustained a disaster at Rimu, a frontier station between Chittagong 
and Axdkin, and the news, grossly exaggerated, reached Lower 
Bengal Strai^c stories found tlieir way into circulation as to the 
difficulties of the countiy to be traversed, and the progress of the 
enemy to be encountered. The witlii^ess which the Sepoj's had 
shown to take part 10 the operations beyond the frontier began to 
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fub»de, and th«y vere ea^v to find a pretext for refu^ng to inarch 
on such hfis&rdofls service. TbU excuse wu soon found. There 
a scarcity of available carnB^e*canle for the movement of the 
troops. Neither builocke nor driven were to be hired, and extr&va* 
put prices were demanded for wretched cattle not equal to a day's 
foutney. The utmost elTortt of the commissariat failed to obtain 
the needfhl supply. In this conjuncture a He «ae circulated tlirough 
the Sepoy lines at Barrackpuri that sj tlie Bengal regimenu could 
not be marched to Chittagong for want of cattle, they would be 
put on board ship and carried to Rangoon, across the Bay of 
Bengal. Discontent developed into oaths of resistance, and the 
regiments warned for service in Bunnab vowed ll>ey would not cross 
the sea. 

The 47tb Regiment, commanded by Colonel Cartwright, was the 
foremost in the movAnent. That officer endeavonred, by condli- 
atory measures, to remove the cause of complaint; and Government 
offered to advance money for the purchase of such cattle a$ could 
be obtained. These measures were without avail, and the regiment 
broke out into mutiny on parade on the 30th October. The Sepoy? 
declared that they would not proceed to Burmah by sea, and (hat 
they would not march unless they were allowed ‘double baUa.’ 
Another parade was held on the xst Kovember, when the behaviour 
cf the Sepoys wsi still more violent. The Comroander-m-Chief, 
Sir Edward Raget, a stem disdplmarian, next appeared on the 
scene. He proceeded to Bairackpur with two European regiments, 
a battery of European artillery, and a troop of the Governor-GeneraVs 
Bodyguard. Next taomlng the rebellious regiment was drawn up in 
(ace of the European troops, but tliey still clung to their resolution. 
Ailer seme ineffectusl attempts at explanation end coaciHatlon, the 
men were told that they must consent to march or ground their 
irma Not seeing the danger,-»for (hey were not told that the 
artillery guns were loaded witlt grape, and the gunners ready to hre, 
—they refused to obey the word, and the guns opened upon them. 
The mutineers made no attempt at resistance, but broke at once, 
and, throwing away their arms aad accoutrements, made for the 
river. Some were shot down; some were drowned. Many of the 
leading mutineers were hanged, and the regiment was smiek out of 
the Aimy List 

Earrackpur was one of the military stations in which the signs of 
(he great military rebellion of 1857 hrat became apparear. Early 
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in that jtzs the excitement about the elided poDutigs cf the oew 
cartridges had n^ade itself felt in every cantomneD^ aad on die 
night of February a 7 th, the 19th R^aient> stationed at Buharapur, 
being ordered for parade the following morning, and with a great 
fear upon them that they would be forced to use the obooaious 
cartridges, seised upon the bells of arms aad brolce out in a tumult 
The men, however, appeared more panic-stniclt than mutinous, and 
were induced to retire to their lines. On the following morning the 
regiment fell in on parade as usual, contrite and humble But 
it was impossible to overlook the oifence, and the regiment was 
accordingly ordered to Banackpar to be disbanded. 

Four Kative Inlantry regiments were at that time stationed at 
BajTackput,-^e ad Grenadlere, the 43d, the 34111, and the ?otb. 
The station was commaoded by Brigadier Charles Grant, the 
division being commanded by General John Hearse/. Many of 
the Sepoys believed there V9s a deliberate plot on the pan of the 
Ei^lisli to destroy the caste of the native soldier. On the aSth 
January General Hearsey reported that an ID feeling was said to 
exist among the Sepoys at Barrackpur, in consequence of a report 
having been spread that they were to be forced to embrace the 
Christiau faith. Incendiarism made its appearance In the station, 
and was clearly traced to the soldiery. A few days after the story 
of the greased cartridges first transpired, the telegraph station at 
Barrackpur was burnt down; and other fires, chiefly amci^ the 
officers' bungalows, followed night after night The suspicious and 
fears of the Sepoys increased every day, and General Hearsey 
endeavoured tOTestore confidence to thnr mmdj by a woll^poken 
and careM address to the regiments of the brigade. His earnest 
words bad a good effect upon the men for a time, but it was only 
transitory; and when they heard what had been done by the X9th at 
Barhampur, the excitement Increased, and an impresson got abroad 
that Government was gathering together a force of European 
cavalry and artillery, which would suddenly come upon tliem and 
destroy them. General Hearsey a second time addressed the 
regiments on parade on the zyth March; but it was plain as the 
month drew to a close that the hopes which ^ once eotertsdned of 
the speedy subsidence of the alarm would be disjointed. * For 
when the troops at Banuckpur knew thar the X9th were to be dia* 
banded, and that an English regiment had been brought to execute 
the punishment, ihey believed, more finuly than ihcy had believed 
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tbe begimiirg of cbe xbonth, tb&t other white Rfimeots were 
coming, and that the Government would force them to uEe the 
obooxioue cartridges, or treat them like their comrades that were 
marching down from Barbampur to be disgraced. So the great 
tetror that was driving them Into* rebellion grew stronger and 
stronger, and as from mouth to moutli passed the ugniJicant 
words, GffrtUfii —'‘the Europeans have come,*'—their excited 

ImaglnatioQi beheld vessel after vessel pouring forth its legions of 
English fighting men, under a foregone design to force them tdl to 
apostatize U the point of the bayonet' 

In the meantime the repentant iptb were marching down from 
Earhampur to their punishment, and were expected to reach 
Sarrackpuz at the end of March. Two days before their arrival, 
on outbreak occurred at Barrackpur. On the spth Marcli, fresh 
excitement vse cmated by the arrival of a small detachment of the 
S3d Europeans, who had come by water frora Calcutta. One 
private of the 34th, named Mangid Ptode, ineamed by IfAdnfy 
seised his musket, left hii hut, and calling upon hli comrades to 
follow him if they did not wish to become Infideli, ordered the 
bugler to sound the assembly, and hred his musket at a European 
sergeaDt^major, who came op on hearing the disturbance The 
native officer and men on guard*duty of the 34th saw what was 
going on, but made no attempt to arrest the fanatic. Lieutenant 
Baugh, on hearing what hod oceuned, galloped to the spot, and 
was fired at ty Mongol PAode, the shot hitting his horse. A hand- 
to-hand conflict took place, in which the lieutenant was wounded, 
add would nose probably have been killed, if a Muhammadan 
Sepoy had not seized the mutineer and held bim till the officer got 
away. AU this took place witliln a few yards of the quarter-guard, 
where a Native non-commissioned officer and twenty men were on 
guard. NucDben of excited Sepoys rushed up on hearing the firing, 
but, with the exceprion of the MusolmAn, no man moved to assist bis 
officer or to arrest the crlmloal, and some even struck the lieutenant 
when wounded on the ground. Meanwliiie tidings of rhe tumult 
reached General Kearsey, who with several officers proceeded to the 
spot where the mutineer was pacing up and down with bis musket 
in bond. As the officers approached, Mangal PAnde turned his 
piece upon bimselfl and fell, wounded, when fie was immediately 
secured and taken to hospital. The man recovered, and both he 
and the native officer in charge of the guard were tried by court- 
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mtual, condeiBQed, and haoged be£m aJ2 ibt troops io gsrnson* 
the former oct the 8th aad the latter oa the red A^O. 

The z^th Eegimeo^ from Bchampor, marched into Banackpur to ^ 
their disbandment on Che 51st March, the a^nt:i»T|r^ b^g canied 
into execution in the presence of all Che araUaUe troops, Eoropean 
and Native. As a nark, hoveve^ of their penitence and good' 
conduct on the march from Bartiampor, the sentence iraa not * 
accompanied with any loarks of disgrace. "Thtj vere not stripped 
of their uoifona$> and woe provided at the public cost wiA carnage 
to convey them to tbeir boni& lo the case o£ the 34^), however, 
who had stood by irihle their officers were bemg shot at, clemency 
was out of the question, and on the 6th of May the seven ewopazues 
of the r^iizDent who bad witnessed tbe oatrage woo dtcwn up to 
receive their sentence of disbandmenL Tboe was no mi^stioo of 
punishment as in the case of the 19th; so, when they had laid 
down their arms, tbe muforms which they di^raced were 
stripped from their ha<±s, and they were mardved out of canton* 
ments under an escort of Eoropeans, the number of the regiment 
being erased from the Aii^ list. The subsequent spread of the 
mutiny belongs to the geaer^ history of ^lish rule in India, and 
• has found an eloquent cbrooicla m Sir John WCIiam Kaye. 

(13} SAT&itnx—The headquarters of frte Subdiviaon of the same 
name, situated on tbe Betni River; area oftowa, 7808 acres, oria'ao 
square miles; 1943 bouses. Populadon, acceding to the experi* 
mental Census of iS6p, males, 4543; iisnales, 4394—total, 8937. 
Population as ascertained by the Census of 7870: Hindus, males, 

3411; females, 20x4—total, 4435. Muhammadans, males, 3337; 
females, 3si7>-totai, 4544 Total of all denomfcanons, males, 
4738; females, 4341—'grand total, 8979. Avenge number of persons 
bouse, 4*6; numhtf of persons po square Municipal 

income le 1869, .^354, tea. od; expeoditure, 4a pd. In* , 

come in 1873, ;^253, 44 od.; e:^M>ditQre, ;£s97, laa od. Rate 
of taxation, 6|d. per bead of the popoiatiocL The Municipal Police 
force for the protecdon of die town of t bead constable and 

z8 men. Major Smyth, in his repoet on the District, states that 
Sftkhir^ ‘contains many Hindu temples, a large native school or 
Pftsdhf, and a dispensary in charge of a native sulMssistaat surgeon 
from the Calcutta MetUcaJ College. The school is entirely sup* 

^ ported by the taaAndAr, vdio has established it Ax the education of 
the better class of his tenanta Tbe dspensary is a recognised 
VOL ir. / 
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<T0v«n)rDeni establishin«c(. TbU village has attained to the im- 
pOTtance of a provincial town, hj having a navigable canal cat to the 
• Ichhimari River, ae well aa very fair roads leading from it to the 
nearest maru of traf^c, thus establishing it an emporium for the sale 
and shipment of the produce of the surrounding country/ The 
principal traffic of the town ia in exports of sugar and rice. Laa 
aa*4s'35'R5 long 89* f sj'E. 

(14) JiUNACAS.—A police Btacioo in the lUruipur Subdivision 
situated near the old bed of the Ganges; area of towoi ao86 acres, 
or 3*86 square miles; is6i houses. Population according to the «x* 
perimentBi Census of 1869, males, sds 4 ; females, 9748—total, 5379. 
Population ascertained by the regular Census of T873; Hindus, 
males, 3709; females, 3499^total, 7S08. Muhammadans, males, 
338; females, asS^total, 5^4. Total of all denominations, males, 
4045 ; females, 37 a 7 •'-grand total, 777s. Average number of inmates 
per house, 8'r; average number of persons per square mile, 3384. 
T^e increase in the population since 1869 is due to the town 
boundaries having been considerably extended since that date. 
The area given above, however, is as it existed at the time of the 
experimenul Census. The municipal income in 1889 amounted 
to j^sod, tfis. od., and the expenditure to ;^i43,4s. gd. Income in 
187 s, 30,8s. od.; expenditure, 45101. od. Rate of municipal 

taxation, 7^8. per head of the population. The Municipal Police con¬ 
sists of t head consuble and 13 men. The old bed of the river has 
been dammed across, and at Jainagar it fornia a continuous line of 
tanks, at one of which are some Hindu temples, decorated with in* 
decen t sculptures. According to Major Smyth, in one of th e temples 
is an idol about the size of a boy eight yean old, carved in stone, 
connected with which the following tale is told ^'Some seventy*hve 
years ago, the idol was nistakca by a tiger for a living person, and 
carried off bto the Jungle, where he lef^ it The idol was missed 
after a time, aod a great noise mad^ However, a person, who 
doubtless knew all about it, became at once a prophet, and informed 
the people that the idol had appeared to him in a dream, and told 
him whereabouts in the jungle it was to be found. The Br^mans 
proceeded there in a body, and on finding the idol returned home 
with triumph. The impostor became of course much respected, and 
the idol much extolled, after his miracuiooa restoration, There is also 
a miraculous tree, which buds and blossoms during the night of the 
Fiijii and the flower of which is ofTerod in the morning to the idol/ * 
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Jainagar co&taos a large Tbe Diogisicbi &)uQ runs close 

up to tbe roaiJside, and vater ccannranicatioii benreen Jainagai and 
Calcutta is kept up b; several szoall watercourses, which altunatelj 
lead into Tolly’s CanaL **• 10' 55^ N.; long. SS* *7' 40’' E. 

(15) Goa «lri>a wga.—Ip the north of (be District, on the bank of 
the Jansuo^ Po^ulatko: Hindas, maks, 9396; feroales, 

total, 49 r 7. MahammadaDs, losi; fecoalcs, 1003—total, 

2024. Others, males, <nf/ females, r r. Total of all denominations, 
males, ^srp; females, 3633-^rand total, 6^52. Mimidpal income 
in 1872, ^^356, 12a od; etpeoditure, £ioj, los. od Rate of 
taxation, la o^d per bead of Che p^ilarion, The tows police coti- 
sisu of ooe bead constable and 27 laea. Let 22* 5 s' 40* N.; long. 
Zr 47'$$'’^ 

(16) lCaijUtoa.~d police statim in Sdtkfaiid Sobdivision; 9x7 
houses. Estimated pc^Rilatioa m 1869, 4585. Fopoluion, ascer* 
tained by tbe Census of 1872: Hinds, males, r2r4; feinales, 
rr2i—tool, 2335. Muhammadans, males, iSSS; females, i7r4~ 
total, 3^^* Total of alldenommalioQs,males, 3102; females, 2835 
-'grand total, 5937. Average number of p«sons per house, €’4 
Munidpal income in 1869, £» 18,14& od; expenditure, ;^73,6& od. 
Income In 1872, I2r,4a od; expenditure, ^^152, i8x od Rate 
of taxation, 4}d. per bead of tbe population. The town police con¬ 
sists of r head constabk and 10 men. Lai 22* 42' 35* X.; long. 

(17) KaniaATi. —1109 hoosea Estimated populatioo in 1869, 
3688. Ascertained population in 1872: Hindus, males, 1887; 
females, r964~total, 3851, M nhammaHan^j males, 95 r; females, 

total, r829. TotalofaJl denominations, males, 2838; females, 
2842—graed total, 5680. Avenge namberof persons per house, 
51. Municipal incoo>e in 1869. ;^I54 t expendimre, 

;^ir8, ir& 6d. Income in 2872, ^rr7, 14s. yd; expenditure, 
^irs, 94 id. Rate of monidpal taxatioo, 4|d per head of tbe 
populatioo. The machine for the protectioo d person and pro* 
perty in the town ccosists d x bead constable and $ men. Lat. 
22* 39' N-; long 88* 29' E. 

(18) Taxj.^A comiderable village in tbe east of Ae District, on 
the Jamuni River, in Sdtkhiri Subdivision; 1235 houses In 1869. 
Estimated population m 1869, 5675. Ascert^ed population in 
1872: Hindus, males, 2x11; females, 2352—total, 4443. Muham- 

' madaos, males, 442 ; females, 376—ttptal, 8 r 8. Tool of all denomi- 
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fi£(ioQS, xatki, 8553; females, 2708—gr&nd total^ 5261. Av«m^ 
uimber of persons per house, 4'd. Municipsi income in 1869, 
*s- 3d.; expenditure, ^$2^, las. 3d. Income in *872, 
;£ip9, t4S. od. i expenditure, ^171, los. od. lUte of mumcipal 
cuetion In 1872, djd. per head of the population, The town police 
consists of I bead constable end 15 men, Let. 88^ 35' 27^ N. j 
long. 88*57' 50" E. 

(19) DuM'SUM (DAni'D&rod) is e military station, about four and 
a Ijalf miles north-east of Calcutta; lot as* 37'53'' N.«; long. 88* 
98's" E. In 1869, it contained 936 houses, and a population con¬ 
sisting of 3994 males and 1178 females—total, 4402. Population 
according to the regular Census of 1878: Hindus, males, iddp; 
females, 917—total, 3586. Muhammadans, males, dps; females, 
509—total, 1901 . Chriitiass,males, :o53; females, 339—total, 139a. 
Toul of all denominations, males, 3414; females, 1765—grand total, 
517 9. The municipal revenue and expenditure b 1872 amounted to 
;^9 7, 4S., or 4|d. per bead, including the troops. Th e folloning infor¬ 
mation is extracted from Major Smyth’s Report, and refers to a period 
anterior to 1857‘Dumdum woj the hespdquartcrs of the artillery 
from the year 1783. In 2853 they were removed to Mirat (I^eemt), 
as more central. The cantonment, however, still contams a pro¬ 
portion of artillery, together with a magazine and percussioo-cap 
manufactory. There are tventy-dve good substantial houMs, the re¬ 
sidences of the officers, and a noble iress*house ; a Protestant church 
(Sa Stephen’s), capable of containing from seven to eight hundred 
people; a Roman Catholic cupel; a large square surrounded on three 
aides with twostoried barracks, and on the fourth side by barracks 
of one floor; a European and Native hospital; a large and 

several very large dear-water tanka Withm the balustrade which 
surrounds the Protestant church is raised, by bis brother officers, a 
handsome pillar of the Corintlnan order, to the memory of Colonel 
Pearse, the first commandant of the Artillery Regiment, who died 
in Calcutta t5th June 1790. On the small plab in front of the 
regimental mess-house, anotlter monumental column was raised 
(since blown down in the severe gale of May 14, 1852) to the 
Tueraory of the officers and men who fell during the inauiredion end 
retreat Cabul in 1841, but more espedally to Captain NichoU 
and the ofheers and men of the isc Troop, 1st Bngade, Horse 
Artillery, who were cut down to the last man in defence of their 
guna The pediment Of this monument, with the marble slab con- 
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tainmg tb« Dunes <^a21 Ae ofiScos and men, is all that dcw remaios. 
DuckIqis appears first to have been used as a practice'froufid for 
aitiJlery in 1775 : the Canronment was rnsrhed oat by Colooel Duf 
in 1733. ... At Dinn-dup, 00 the dtb February 1757, ms con¬ 
cluded the treaty by which the Kawdb of Bengal ratified a!) privileges 
pievioosly enjoyed by tbe Fn glkh, made resibitian of Calcutta, 
Kisimbirdr, Dacca, pennitted to be fortified, and 

granted freedom of trade and bbo^ to establish a mint.’ The 
barracks are brick-buDc and very coamodioua. The bKsafr is 
situated some distance from tbe lioea Tbe strength of the force 
stationed there on the 31st March 1373 was as follows Head¬ 
quarters of 6sd F004 consisting of re officers aod 6 t 6 non-com¬ 
missioned officers and rank and file; and a detachment of the 
S 7 th Native iDiaotiy, consiSing of 2 native officers aod to8 non¬ 
commissioned officers and rank and file. Total strength of troops, 
English and Native, is European 2 Native officers, a nd 734 non- 
comroiasioned o ffic e r s aod men; total of all tanka, 748. 

The forcing are the towns is tbe District eontalnh^ a popula¬ 
tion of five tboasand souls and upwards. Ibere are, however, 
several other towns ai>d villages, which, although cootainhig a 
smaller populadon, and not shown m the Censas Report, are de* 
serviDg of notice here. 

?o^T CASTTJiN&^Of these, tbe most impmtant is the Port and 
Town of Caonlng, siuated 00 the MatU River, in lat 22* K., 

long 88* 43' 20^ & It occupies a tongue of land toond wiiich sweep 
the collected waters of die Bidyfdbari, Raratoyd, and Athiiabinki 
Rivers, forming the hfatli, which then fc»Ves a foiriy straight course 
soufowards to the sea. Tbe faistoiy of diis hitherto unsuccessful 
efibrt to create an aujiljajy haiboor to Calcuoa dates from the year 
1853.. It is now {1873) tactically abandooed as aa attempted 
seat of maritiiEe trade; but before entering into its history, I may 
mention its capaHHdes whoi I visited it in 186^70, Incase It 
should ever be resuscitated. Tbe jnnttioD of the rivers formed a 
fine sheet of water, with twenty-one fret at dead low tide at the 
jetties which the Port Caoning Company bad coustmcied. Ships 
drawing twenty-three feet eoold discba^ tbeir cargo without 
grounding, as they would lie six foot fiom (be jetty side. Seven 
moorfnp were laid down, ooe off each jet^, the ouudisum length 
of the mootings beiog from 320 to 420 fecL Five jetties were 
formed on the MaOi River, opposite Caonii^ Strand, and two 
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pn th« Bidyidhwi, off the rice-mUIs, These mUls were and are 
stiU the mast co&apicuous feature in the landscape. There vas 
also a desolate-looking hotel with a sraaii railway station. This 
was all the towo, with the exception of a few native huts and 
thatched buDgalows. Tlte rest was oiaiah land. The railway line 
did not reach to any of the moorings, but goods bad to be landed 
at the ends of (be jetties, then carried by coolies to railway waggons 
at the shore end of tl\e said Jetties, then hand*sbunted along a 
tramway to the railway station, where on engine was finally attached 
to them and took them off to Calcutta, twenty-eight miles off I 
understand that lately the India General Steam Navigation Com* 
pany resorted temporarily to Port Canning for discharging and 
loading their eastern river ships. The pilotage and port-dues on 
the Matl£ were reported to me as practically ose-half of those on 
the Hdglf; the hire of Government moorings and boats, and ha> 
bour*master's charges, being about the some as oa the Hdglf. 

I condense the following sanative of the attempt to form a seat 
of maritime trade at Port Canning from papen furnished to me by 
the Bengal Government 

The first step towards creating a town and municipality on the 
Matli appears to have been made in 1853, when, lu consequence 
of the deterioration of the navigation of the HUgl^ which it was 
feared at chat time was rapidly closing, the Chamber of Commerce 
addressed Government on the necessity of providing an auxiliary 
shipping port on tlie Matid, and openbg communication with CaU 
cutta by means of a railway or canal. Lord Dalhou lie's Govern* 
ment, although not participating in these fears, took the precaution 
of acquiring the land on the proposed site of the newpoR, aAer- 
wards named Port Canning, and In July 1853, lot No. S 4 ^ 
Sundarbaii Grants was purchased for the sum of ;^iioo from the 
grantee; the whole comprising upwards of eight thoussmd acres, or 
twenty-five thousand bighls of land, of which about one-ieventh 
was cultivated, tlie remainder being jangle. About tlte same time, 
the adjoining lot having lapsed to Government, a portion, consist* 
ing of 650 acres, wss reserved for the town. A committee ws;s 
appointed to survey and report upon the site. Plans for laying out 
a town were submitted, and a position was fixed upon for the 
terminus of a rsiJway to connect the new port with Calcutta. This 
line received the sanction of the Secretary of State in 1838. 

la June i86s, Act No. XXVI. of 1850 was extended to the town, 
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' for th< purpose of makiDg better proviaon for coostructioi, re* 
p&mng, cleaDiDg, acd ligbtmg the pub li c streets, ro^s, and drains, 
for the prerentira of DDisance^ and for the ivprovecoent of the said 
town and sdoon geaeraOf.’ The first Muaidpal CommUsioDers 
vere, the Magistrate of tbe 24 Parganis, Messra H. Leonard, C. P. 
Caspersz, D. Eilbom, F. Sdnller, Bibo Rimgopfl Ghosh 
Mn T. H. Schalch, tbe Cooumssoner of the Pre^dencj Division, 
wa^ also afterwards appointed a hfooidpal CozonissioDer; and id 
13 ^ 3 , the whole of tbe GoranaieDt ^oprirtary right in the laz^J was 
nade over to tbe Monidpatity, in oust for the towD of Canning,— 
* subject to the conOtd cA Government as to the manner in which 
the lands shall be dispos e d <d for the bez»efit of the said town and 
port, and as to the manner jd whidi the rents derived therefrom, 
and the sale proceeds ^ leases, as wd) as the fimds derived from 
any other source anmidpal l e vca aes, sbaB be expended, dis¬ 
tinctly reserving to itself the right to t»be any of tbe land that may 
now or hereafter be reqalred fw impeial or other poblic purposes,—- 
such, for instance, as tbe mahing of roads oi tan its, the enla^emertt 
of fr)e railway premises, the constractioQ of wharves, qnays, or 
jetties, and the btdldo^ of public offices or vori:s of defence, witliout 
giving any.coQpensafion to the CoconussioDers, or having to pur¬ 
chase any rights bat soch as are held adversely to them/ This 
trust was afterwards confinned in Jane iSdj, and a deed was drawn 
up convejbg the lands in popetni^ on a freehold tenure, subject 
to tbe previous condltiona 

KuJes were also passed empowoing tbe Conunisioners to grant 
leases and to borrow mooey on the secnri^ of tbe land, but the 
Government indf declined to grant any loan. The balance of the 
Matbi funds on the ist Jaoosry iSfi3 (conposed of sale proceeds 
of parcels of town lands, and rents accnung thereon) was made over 
to the Commisaoners, and tbe worts in prepress under the Poblic 
Works Bepartzneat, in e on ne co o n irith rbe d^, were ilso tians- 
ferred to them. 

The expendlnre necessary for the varioos wo^s,—namely, raising 
the groond, digging tanks, coostructiDg toads, proteoQog the river 
frontage, draining the town, and maUng landii^ anangements,—was 
estimated at upwards of ;^3oo,ooo; and tnraise funds for immediate 
purposes, the Municipali^, in Xovemba 1863, with the ancticn of 
Government, opened a loao of;^To<^ooo,npon debentures, at 5^ per 
cent interest, redeemable in five years. Tbe privilege of eemrauting 
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debentures for lands in freehold or leasehold at certain rates waa also 
allowed. Not more than ;^26,5eo, however, was subscribed by the 
public) and early in x3$4 tlie MunicipaJ Commissioners again applied 
to Government for a loan of ;^45,ooo, vdiich was refilled by the 
Government of India^ except on the impracticable condition that 
the mercantile community should simultaneously contribute the 
remainder of the j(^9oo,ooo required for the town. 

The scheme of forming the Port Canning Company dates fqpm 
a proposal made in November and December iSda by Mr. 
Ferdinand Schiller, one of the Municipal Commissioners, to raise 
the means of undertaking the works easenilal to the development of 
the port, consequent on the refusal of Government to advance the 
funds except on conditions which the Municipality found impossible 
of fulftlment. Mr. Schiller's proposals were to advance the sum of 
;^s 5,000 to tlie Municipality, on condition of receiving from them 
certain concessions,—namely, (i) the gift in freehold iS a hundred 
acres of land in the centre of the town; and (s) the exclusive right 
of constructing tramways, wliarves, jetties, and landing accommoda¬ 
tion, and of levying rates upon the same for fifty years, subject to 
the control and regulation of the Commissioners. Mr. Schiller atao 
undertook on the part of himself or bis assignees—(t) to excavate 
within two years a boatdock, two thousand five hundred feet in 
length by two hundred feet in width and ten feet in depth, on the 
assigned bnd; (s) to provide for the conservation and protection 
of the river bank aloog the entire length of the Commisrioneri' 
property facing the Matid; {5) to pay the CommissionerB one*third 
of all profits from these works exceeding ten per cent. The right 
of pur^aiing the completed works at original cost at the expiration 
of fifty yean was reserved to the Municipality, and in the event of 
non^purcluse, on extension of the term for another twenty^five years 
was stipulated. These terms were agreed to by Govemoent, and 
tiie payment of tlie loan of ;^e5,ooo to the Municipality was made 
in March t&65. 

In March 2866, the Government of India consented to a loan of 
;^45,ooo on security of the property of the Municipality, without 
interest, repayable in five years, and for which debentures were 
issued bearing dates from April i8d6 to August i 863 . Under tlie 
conditions of oonunutaiion mentioned above, debentures to the 
extent of ;^876o were converted for lands. 

In tlie meantime the prospectus of the Port Canning Company 
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had been issued, ia Jaimar; t^5« accaCDpaaied bj au anuouncecaent 
th^t th« share list «as dosed. The shares rose io value at an un¬ 
precedented rate, tin thej attained a premium of ;^iaoo a-piece 
in Bombaj and ;^ioeo in CalcuOa. Itiras soon found, hoverer, 
that the sanguine expectations of projectms and speculators were 
not likely to be realised, ai>d the shares fell as rapidl7 as thef bad 
risen. Subse^ueotlj, dissensioos arose bettveen the directors and 
the .shiieholdas, resuldog in the management of the Compan)' 
being tronsforred Co other haad& 

A dispute also took place between the Company and the Muni¬ 
cipality. The former, through Mr. Sdulier, an applicatian to 

commute the ;^a5,oeo of mnnidpal debotores which it held, into 
land. But the deeds were not executed, allboogb the lots were 
assigned ; and at Mr. SebiUeris request commatarioD was deferred 
till mawricy of the debentures, and payment of a quit-rent, equivalent 
to the interest, was agree d on. In rS68, wbei a&iis definitely 
assumed an unprosperons aspect, the Company endeavoured to re* 
pudiate the cansaction, and brought an acdoo against the Munici* 
pality for payment of ;^a70o interest on the debentures. The latter 
resisted the claim, on the ground drat the Company had agreed to 
commute the debentures for certain land^t hi the town of Canning. 
Tlie Company gained the suit in the first instance, but on appeal the 
Order was reversed, the commulatioD was dedaied to be valid. 
The Company, however, have not entered into possesaon of their 
lands, and an appeal 1$ s^ to have beoi preferred to the Privy 
Cooncii in England. Id 1870, dte Secretary of the Cocopany 
addressed the Government, niging upMi it the duty of redeeming 
the debeatures which the Mimic^eility had f^ed to meet The 
Government of India, m reply, declined to admit any obligation, 
and refused to provide the Mnniapal Commissioners with funds 
to pay their debts. The first of the Government debenture bends 
for ^ro,eoo having arrived at omniri^ in April ifiyr, steps were 
taken to obtain a decree, and (be whole of the municipal property, 
moveable and immoveable, was placed under artachoent. Govern¬ 
ment having thus obtained priority, notice was seal to the private 
debeDture4)Olders, invidi^ them to co-upaate in obtaining a fiur 
divirion of the assets 

The fotlowiog is & stateta^t of the recapG and disbursements of 
the Muuicipolity from the b^inniog of 1864^5 to the jist kUrch 
rSyr 
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Tlie cmK bfiltnce remtining in Lund nt tli6 end of 1870*71 was 
lea. od Inamediately ^ittr the close of tlie year, the first 
Goverrment debentuni fell due, and, m above stated, the whole 
municipal property was atteclied. The vast outlay sltoim In the 
foregoing table has been incurred without producing aay result 
capable of yielding a profit. Moat of the money has been spent in 
piers and protective works, or In constructing metalled roads which 
have sever been used, and which might have been deferred till 
there were some signs of the sanguine expectations bebg realised. 
In June tS;! the monthly municipal income derived from rents of 
town lots and cultivated lands amounted to about ^^soo. The 
municipal liabilities are stated as follows ^Government debenture 
loan of 1866, ;^45,ooo; uncommuted balance of private debentures, 
^>6,070^ balance of Government loan of 1669, ;^itiO! total, 
;^6s,i8o, besides interest that may be due on the debentures. 

As regards the operations of the Company, it may be stated that, 
according to the prospectus they possessed 134,590 acres of land, 
yielding an estimated annual rental of £13,000. These lands con* 
sisted of the town belonging to the Muaiapallty, and of Sundarbon 
lots leased from Government or purchased from individual^ the 
greater portion being redeemable in freehold. In 1866 the Com¬ 
pany added to their business the lease of the forest rights in all the 
unappropriated lands of the Sundarbans, as well as the rights of 
fisliery in all llie rivers, which were put up to auction by Govern¬ 
ment for a term of five yean, but liable at any rime to resumption on 
six months’ notice. The fishing rights were withdrawn in October 
1868, in conse<^uence of the claims of the Company being contested 
by fishermen and others holding prescriptive rights; and the ques* 
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tion fiDaJIy dedded, md«r l^:d advice, that the Gorenuneot 
bad not Che right to iarn oat tbe fisheries in tidal waters to private 
persons, The lease of die forest rights was resumed after due 
notice, 00 the grounds rhar cbe monopoly was contrary to the 
interests of the general pah fi c^ and that oppressioo was exercised 
hj the Company's agents in Che cofl e ction of the fees. An appeal 
was presented to the Govonmeot of India^nd the Secretary of State 
against the vrithdrawal <& these leases, but the acoon of tbe Bengal 
Government was upheld. 

The following are the principal worts andertaken and execnted, 
either partially (st completely, by tbe Company, noaely :-*-(r) A wet 
dock, three thoosaod five hnndred by four handled feet, for tbe 
accocQznodatioo of couutiy in accordance with the conditions 
in the deed of concession; (s) the pffoteelion from erosion of the 
hladi foreshore; (3) seven landing wharves and iron jetties, each 
capable of accwnmodaring two ships at a time; (4) goods sheds 
and tnuamys m coonecuon with die Jetties; (5) a ‘ gridiron’ and 
graving dock for repairing vessela; (6) lastly, the rice mills, con¬ 
structed 00 an extensive sca!^ capable of husking and. turning out 
about ninety thooand tons of rice a year, and from vdueh very 
profitable results were expected. h£any of these wc^s have foUen 
into dlsreprir, and are to a large eSent unserviceable, Tlie number 
of ships that risted tbe port since its opening in i86i-fia down to 
the dose of iSyo-yi, is as follows:—1861^3, mi/; 1869*63, 
i 863'64> II; }$64-6$, 14; '1865456, 26; i8664$7» so; z66y*68, 9; 
1863-69, 1 ^* 7 ^ 1870*71, ftU, la March 1869, the 

Company applied to the Gov^ment, aigiog for a time tbe saspen* 
don of the port-dues and charges. Tbe request was con\plied with, 
and a Government nodfrcaaon was isoned declaring Canning to be 
a free port, and proriding six months' notice ^ould be given 
before the chokies were rdmposed. Hus notification, however, 
had no efect Tbe two vesads which arrived in 1869*70 were 
chartered by the Ccmpony foe tbe purpose of bringing trade to 
the rice mills, as well as to give effect to tbe notification. Since 
February 1870 no ocean*goiog dupe have arrived at tbe port; and 
the arrivals of 1867*68 may be looked upon as the last response of 
the mercajitile commaru^to tbe endeavoon made fay the Company, 
^aod aided by the Govemmenq to raise Canning to the potitioa of a 
port auxiliary to Calcutta. • 

The last effort of tbe Company to derelope the rice mills hanng 
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prored fioandaliy nnsuccessfii!, and the only rentaiobg source of 
rovertue being derivable from their landed estates, it wu resolved, at 
a meetbg of ihareholders in May 1870, to appoint & committee for 
the purpose of preparing a scheme of voluntary liquidation and 
reconsmction of the Company, The head office was removed to 
Bombay, and the local expenditure was reduced to a limit of ;^4oo 
per month; the working of the mills being stopped until such time 
aa they could be leased out or worked prohtobly, and the operations 
of the Company confined to the improvement of their revenue from 
their landed estate. At a subsequent meeting of slmreholders, held 
in August 1870. it was resolved to moke further calls to pay olf 
existing debts, and to transfer and sell, under certain conditions, 
the whole of the property and rights of the ‘ Port Canning I^and 
Investment, Reclamation, and Dock Company,' to the new 'Fort 
Canning Land Company, Umited.' These resolutions have since 
been carried out, the interest in the new Company being princi* 
pally vested in the Bombay ihaiebolders, who exercise the chief 
direction of affairs. 

The Fort Establishment has been a heavy and an unprofitable 
cost to Government In 186^70, the cost of the port amounted 
CO 09, while the receipts only amounted to 141. od. 

This was exclusire of the charges for special survey and arsenal 
stores. Considering the position and prospects of the Company, 
and the hopelessness of the establislunent of any trade which would 
justify the retention of a port on the Matid, the Iueutenant«Govemor 
iu June 1871 recommended that the earliest opportunity should be 
token of officially dosing the port, and withdrawing the eiublish* 
meats, with the exception of the light vessel outside, .which would be 
of use to ships from tlie eastward, and might occasionally guide a 
vessel to an anchorage in rough weather. These recommendations 
were adopted, and shortly afterwards the Government moorings, etc., 
were taken up, and tlie port officially declared dosed. In 1870, the 
toivn contained 386 houses or huts, and a total population 0/714 
souls. Ac present, it is nearly deserted. Tlie Commissioner of the 
Sundarbans, in a report to me dated the 10th April 2873, states 
that, ‘with the exception of the Agent and others employed by the 
new Port Canning Land Company, and a ddk muoshf or deputy 
Postmaster, no one lives at Canning.) 

BARUiruit, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name, situated about sixteen miles south of Calcutta, on the coat 
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Hanlr of the Adi Gang!, the now almost dry bed of the aacieot 
cbannel of the Gasges> in laf. »»* 30' 43* and &8* 95' 33*. The 

town, or rather collectioo of Tillages, composes u area of 3471 acres, 
or 5*43 square miles, Gootarniag ia 1S69, 734 houses. Population, 
according to the expoiciental Census o( 2869, males 2665, females 
l^j^—CoCal 3231; aTcrage number of izihabicants per bouse, 4*40; 
average nomber of people p9 square mil^ 596. The village baa 
been constituted a MimidpaHcy, the income c£ which la 1869 
amounted to ^184, 23. 4d., and ezpenditizre to ;£i 6 ^ od. 
The town police force of z bead rf»nmh 1 i> and 10 men. 

or beteUeaf is ezzoaively grown in the village, whence it derives 
its name (Bfrui, literally'Die Rereoue Sorveyor stales 
that tbe place was fonnerly the re^ence of a Maj^tnue, a Collector 
in the Salt Department, and a Doctor. It i$ also a Misaon Station 
of the Society for the Propagation of die Gospel, and contains a 
church capable of bctding six or seven hundred people In 1857 
there were three or four sobsnntial masonry houses in the village, 
which in former times corajmsed the Ci^ Sfation, 

Cfandvria, a small trading village <(i the east bank of the 
Icbhimad, in the north of the District, cootaioed in i8$9, 551 
houses, and a total populatioa of 3755, or an avoage d 5 inmates 
per house. Municipal income in 1869, ;^ 73 . isa 8d.; ezrpeodiare, 
^71, 3a 6d Strengdi of town police, a bod constable and 5 men. 

KAiioaMj, a nmnidpal nuion d villagea containing a large b^z^r, 
situated in Pijitpur Fiscal Diviaon at the junction of tbe Jamund 
and Einkriili rivtfs, on the boat route to tbe south or eastward. 
The Collector retorns the number of bouses at 697, ind tbe popu* 
lation at 3485. Munidpal mc oc D e, 14& 8d.; expendinire, 
jCZq, 7$. 4d. The vtlUge potice omsiso of i head constable and 
6 men. 

Deseata, a monidpality, and tbe priodpal village in MaOuiti 
Fiscal Division, situated on ti>e bai’k of tfaeJainiiD^ Tbe Collector 
states that ii contains 633 booses, a tr^ p(^>alatioD of 2965. 
The munidpal iacomo is rearmed ar ^^85,3s. od, and the expendi¬ 
ture ai ;^d4,16s. od. Tbe police Ibrce in 1871 coosisied d 1 head 
constable aQ(^6 men. 

I have now eodmaated tbe priodpel towns and hamIu*anion8 
which have been oeaCed munic^ielides; but tbe following villages 
are also of tuponance, as seats of ti a dd, Ikir^ or shrines, or fmm 
their historical interest Tbe list is prindpally condensed from tlie 

vor. iL i 
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RdTenue Surveyor's mteietiDg Report on the District, printed io 
> 357 . 

AupuR, the civil heAdc^uarters of the district, within the limits 
of the South SuborbAD Municipality, mentioned above; and the 
residence of the LieutenAnt*Govemor of Bengal. An firticle in 
the Cakutta R«vi«w, Ko. jcavi, entitled ‘Calcutta in the Olden 
Time,’ men dons that Belvedere House was a favourite residence of 
Warren Haatinp, but I have not been able to verify this state' 
meat. Keady opposite Alipur Bridge stood two trees, called * the 
trees of destruction/ notorious for the duels fought under theix 
shade. It was here where Hastings and Sir Philip Francis, when 
member of bis Council, fought a duel, in which the latter was 
wounded. The Cantonments contain accommodation for one full 
Native regiment, and at times the wing of a second Native regi* 
ment is also stationed hera The strength of the military force on 
Jilt March 1873 followsDetachment of let Bengal 

Cavalry, consistulg of one Native officer and'39 aon<9ramisiioned 
officers and men; 38th Regiment of Native Infantry, consisting of 
6 English and 13 Native officers, with dot non*coamissioaed 
officers and men; lef^wing, loth Native Infantry, s English and 7 
Native officers, 385 non*commiiiioned officers and men: total, 8 
English and si native officers, and 995 non*commiisioned officers 
and rack and hla Substantial masonry lines have been recently 
built for the Sepoys, but some of the men still reside is welUbuilt 
mat huta There is no regimental hitir in the Cantonments, but 
the Kidderiiur market is situated at a convenient distance. 

Garden Rsach, a fashionable suburb of Calcutta, situated on the 
river side a few miles south of the city. The Revenue Surveyor 
states that most of the large o^ansions which now adcm the river 
bank appear to have been built between 1788 and 2780. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Navigation Company and the Messageries 
Moritimes have Urge establishments here for embarkation on bosird 
their mail steamers. Just above Garden Reach is the village 
of Kidderpur, so called after Mr. Kyd, who constructed the 
present Government dockyard. The India General Steam Naviga* 
tion Company have also a dockyard at Kidderpur. Between 1761 
and 1821, according to the Calmtia Revitw, No. xxlivi, 257 ships 
were built at the Kidderpur Docks, at a cost of more chan two 
milliODS sterling; Uid in i 3 i 8 , a seventy-four gun ship, 

was launched here. At the western extremity of Garden Reach, or 
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in its ncim7, was aitnated tiie ^aJi Fan of A]%adi, and opposite 
to it, on other bank of the river, was the Fort of Tanna, both 
of which were taken bj Lord Grve n the rc<^)tzue of CalcnOa on 
3otb December 1756. Kear the last boose in Garden Reach, 
about £ve miles from the Revenue Sorveyce mendons, in 

1S57, a broad ditch aboot a hnndred ii^t in breadth, fonolog three 
sides of a square, which be tboogbt had veiy moch the appearance 
of a moat, and maj have been the site of the Al^aih Fort A 
short distance to the east of AVput, and nmnediatelj south-east of 
Calcutta, is die soborb of B^Hganj, within tbe limits of the South 
Suburban MusIdpaHty, and the residence of many Enropean 
gentlemen. The lines of the Viceroy's Bot^-Guard are situated 
here, and consist of brick-built ranges of barracks with stables. 

Ralighat, celebrated as the site of a tem^de in honour of the 
goddess Kfli, die wife of St*a, is sitaated on tbe bank of the old 
bed of the Ganges, a few miles sooth of Cakutta. Tbe place 
derives sanctity from the l^oid that irtieii the corpse of Siva's wife 
was cot cn ^eces by order of the fod^ siad chopped up by tbe disc 
{sudarraft «fctire) o( Vishnu, tme of her fingers fell on this spot 
Tbe temple Is sappcsed to have been built about three centuries 
ago. A member of the Sfbama Chandhri frunily, who at one time 
owned considerable estates in this part of the country, cleared the 
jui^le, built tbe temple, and alloTted acres o( land for its 
maintenance. A mao of Che name of Chaadibar was the first priest 
appointed to manage the affurs of the tenpJ& Kis descendants 
have now taken the tide of Hildir, and are the present praprietors 
of tbe buflding. They have amased great wealth, not so much from 
tbe proceeds of tbe temple ns hum the daily oSamgs made by 

pilgrims to tbe shrine. Tbe* prxncipsi rdigioos festival of the year 
is on the second day of die Dmgipdji, when the temple is ^ted 
by crowds of pilgrims, ^mdpaHy belonging to the District of the . 
S4 Parganis and die surroundiDg villagea. 

Buog£*Buixib (Bij-bfij), a gnall village on tbe bank of the 
in AHpur Subdiviaon, ahoot iw d v e miles below Garden 
Reach, noted as bemg the site of a fort c^rttired finra the forces 
of Sanij-ud-i^ali (7 Lord Chve b 1756. 

AcHiPttR, a village on tbe Hdgl^ a few miles below Btj-baj, and 
a telegraph station. 

Mavapu^ a shovt distance below Achipar, m South Balii Fiscal 
Division. There is a powder tMgirine here, where all ships 
voi- II. I 
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passing vp the rtver are compelled to land any powder they may 
.^laveion board. 

RAt^C7S, a short distance forther down the river, and the principal 
village in Garb Hscal Division, is said to have been many years 
ago the held of one of the contests which took place between the 
Dutch and the English. 

Oa£Ia, a village on ToIly^s Canal, about eight miles south of 
Calcutta, in Khjspur Fiscal. Division, containing a large market for 
produce from the interior. An iron suspension bridge crosses the 
canal at this village, on the road irom Calcutta to B&riupur cmd 
KtUpi. 

Masat, a small village la Kh£spur Fiscal Division, between 
B^liganj and Garii A fair is held every January, which lasts three 
days, in honour of a Muhammadan saint named Minik Fir, but 
who is held in reverence by Hbdus and Musalmdns alike. 

Falta, in PenchAkuli Fiscal Division, on the bask of the Hilgh, 
nearly opposite the point ’where the Dtimodar Aows into it, is me 
site of an old DuKh factory, and is also noted si the place to 
which the Fnglish fleet retreated on the capture of Calcutta by 
SarfJ ud-dauU. Lat. ss* 17'35^; long. 9' as''. 

DfAMONc HAKSoua, in Muntgichhi Fiscal Division, well known 
as the anchorage of the Company’s ships in olden times. It is at 
preeent the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, and 
a telegraph station, A harbourmaster and Customs establishment 
is maintained here to board ships proceeding up the river. 

Saoax IslaKO, at the mouth of the HiigU. 1 have already given 
the legend of Bbagiratb bringing the Ganges fiom heaven to search 
out and wash the remains of his sixty thousand ancestors, who had 
been cursed and consumed to ashes for having disturbed the 
mediutions of the holy sage Kapihnuni. This story is cold to 
account for the eanetity in which the locality is held. The real 
explanation it, that Siigar Island, formed irom the silt of the beloved 
and sacred Ganges, obtained a share of iv veneration. It was 
the last land at the mouth of the old bed of the river; and this 
legend has a historical interest, as it indicates the andent course of 
the Ganges to the sea. An immense gathering of pil^ims, from all 
parts of ludta, but principally from the Bengal Drstricts, resort to 
Sdgar Island on the day when the sun enters Capricorn in the early 
part of January, the date of the Great Bathing Festival of Bengal, 
and wash away their sins in the holy stream. A fair is held on the 
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isUftd &t the suae dne, and hsu for three ds^ during which an 
uteorive (lade is cunied 00 in utkks from CaJcutu, mau 

from EasKtu Bragal, and stoneware platters caps» (wincipall^ 
from Chbot^ N^gpun I mnrf^«P the fbUowiag account of dlls 
fesdval from H. H. WHsoo's EssaT* on the Religion of the Hindus, 
vol. ii> pp, 164 to 169, edidoa s&da:—'At the winter solsdce, 
bathing at the confroence of the Ganges with the ocean is par- 
dculail^ meritorions ; anrf accordiDgij a vast coocourse of people 
is annually assenabled at Gangi Sigar, or the mouth of the Hiigli 
branch of the Ganges, at the period of the ntaJtara ionkrdnti^ 
identified with the ist Migh or the rath Febraary. Whereva* such 
assemblages take plac^ olgecCs of a sehular oatuxe are now, as they 
have e^er been, blended with those ttf devotion; and the m^dt 
which originates in pnrpases r£ pilgrimage, becomes etpally, or in 
a still greater degree, a meetmg of idnennt merchants, or a frir. 
The nnmber of persons that assemble at Gangfi S^ar is variously 
estimated. Smw years ago they were considered to average about 
one hundred thoosaod; bat I have been informed by high authority 
that latterly the number has moeased to doulrie that amount 
They come from all parts of Xndia,’Mlie la^er proportion, of course, 
from the condguous Provmces of Bengal Qrissa; bnt tlicre are 
many from the l^ekhan and from HtndusiiB, even from h'epil 
and the Panjdb. They are oi both sexes and of all ages; many 
come with small peddlery icr petty traffic, many from Idleness or a 
propensity to a Tyrant life not uACommoo lo lodla, and there is a 
very large proportiOQ of raligioos mendkants ctf all sects. 

* The place where the wuld is held, is—or perhaps it were more 
safe to say, was, some years ago-—a sand-bank 00 the southern 
shore of the kland, immediately to tbe west of the inlet called 
Pagoda Creek, frrai a small pagoda or temple also on the west of the 
creek, but nearer to the sea »han the hanV of sand, and separated 
from the latter by a smaller creek ranning inland. South from 
this to the sea-shore extended a Chkk juogfe, with a pathway 
leading into the interior, where was a Urge tank for the supply of 
the people with fresh water. Tigms Inrked in tbe jungle, and net 
unfrequentJy carried c£ die pi^rims. Along the seaside, for more 
than a mQe, extended town of booths, shops, and snail temporary 
temples, with the travellmg gods of tbe re%ious mendicants who 
received the adoration and contr^donaof the piooa. Besides the 
numerous shops for tbe supply of {aoriaoos and sweetmeats, a 
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brisk traffic wa» carried on in small wares, especlaUy in betel*nut 9 , 
black peppff) and the red powder that ii scattered about at the 
vernal festival of the Hull< A pandit bi my employi who had 
visited the mdd, asserted that sm iropost was levied by the Custom 
officers of Government^ of sixpence per oar on each boat; but no 
such charge appears to have been authorised, except in the case of 
the Sigar Island Society, who were permitted to make some such 
charge in conaidemtlon of the clearings and tanks made by them. 
The mendicants, however, petitfoned against ihii privilege, and it 
was withdrawn from the Society. 'Die petition was not disinterested, 
as they claimed a right to levy die charge oa tlieir own account,— 
a practice tliat seems to liaVe grown up from long use, and to have 
been silently acquiesced in by the pilgrina The fair lasts several 
days, but three days are the limit of tlie religious festival. 'Die 
first ceremony is the propitiation of the ocean, by casting into it 
various offerings with short ejaculatory prayers; the oblations are 
commonly cocoa-nuts, fiuits, or flowers, The tnoet appropriate gift 
is that of the five gems (fisfuA tatne), consisting of a pearl or 
diamond, an emerald, a topas, and a piece of coral, along with a 
cocoa-nut, an areca*nut, and the sacred thread worn by lirtthmans. 
Tliese are wrapped up in a cloth, and cast into the branch of the 
river which communicates with the sea, and also at the coofinence. 
The Jewels are in general not worth more thaq a rupee or two. 
There was a time when the offerings were of a less innocent 
descriptioD, and children were cast into the sea. This horrible and 
unnatural practice was wholly unssnctloned by anything in the 
Hindu ritual, and its suppression by the Government of Bengal had 
the cordipl concurrence of the Brdl^mans. The act was not, like 
the oblation of fruits or jewels, intended to obtain the favour of the 
deified ocean, but in sarislaction of a vow $ as where a woman had 
been childless, she made a vow to offer her firstrhorn at Gangd 
Sigar, or seme other holy place, in the confidence tl^at such an 
oflering would secure for her additional progeny. The belief is not 
without a parallel in the history of antiquity, sacred or profane; but 
it was the spontaneous growth of ignorance and superstition, not 
only unprompted but condemned by the Hindu religion. It will 
easily be credited that the occurrence was rare, and that no attempt 
has ever been made to infringe the prohibition. 

* On the first day, bathing in the sea is to be perfonned; it takes 
place early in the morning, and is repeated by some at noon; some 
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a!so htve their hcftds shaved after baibiag a pH man^of those whose 
parents are recently deceased celebrate the ot obsequial 

ceremonies, on the sea^ore. After abUiDons, the pilgrims repdr 
to the temple dedicated to the dirine sage Ka^muoL This temple 
is under the aUenace charge of a Bali^ and Saaj^ meodicants 
of the Vishnovite and Sivaice sects; d>e latter [gesides at the puld 
held at this place in the moodi of Kirtik, dte Conner at the tnAd 
in M^h. They e»ct a fee of snr pmp&. ji^ each person who 
comes to the temple Hie aggregate coUectioD as Mfgh was 
divided arnoog five difle re nt esta^ishiDeDia ^ mendicanQ of the 
Kiminand order, in the vidni^ of Cakarta. In front of the 
temple was a. bantao tree, beneath iHuch were images of 
iRima and Hanumin; and an image of Kapifanoni, oeariy the are 
of life, was within the temple. The pilgrims commcnly write their 
names on the walls of the teinple» with a short prayer to Kapil j or 
suspend a piece of earth or brick to a bough of the tree, with some 
solicitation, as for health, or affluence, or oftsfgbg; and promise, if 
theii prayers are granted, to make a ^ to aocne dirinity. Behind 
the temple was a small excavation termed Sitikund, filled with Oesh 
water, of which the pilgrim was allowed to sip a small quanory, on, 
paying a fee to the manager of the temple. This reservoir was 
probably filled from the tank, and kept fall by the contrivances of 
the mendicants, who persnaded tbe people it was a perpefunl 
raicacle, being constantly fall for the use of the temple On the 
second and thud days of the assemblage, bathing in the sea, adora¬ 
tion of Gftngii, and the worship of Ka^Lnuni, cMtioue as on the 
first; after which tbe aasonUage breaks ap. During the whole 
time the pilgrims, for the most par^ sleep oa the sand, for it is eon^ 
sidered unbecomit^ to sleep on board their boats.’ 

Many actecipts have been made towards cultivating Sdgai Island, 
but with gnali snccess. I find from the M3, record in the Board 
of Revenue, that as early as idri, a kfr. BeaoAiODt applied for 
permission to hold a hundred acres of land in the islaod for tbe 
purpose of estabH&hing a mannfrclory of buff leather, and asked 
that all riger-skins brooghi to the Cr^leclm's Office might be made 
over to hint for tbk purpose. Hia apjrfiatioo to hold the land 
was granted by the Board of Revenue in November 181 r; and in 
the folloinng year, b cimsequeoce of a Goventmrnt resolution 
offering fitvourable terms for the cnltivatioQ of S^gar Islaod, Mr. 
Beanmont applied fix a grant of land oa a cultivating tenure. The 
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island was surveyed in 181a, and found to cont^n 143,268 acres of 
dry land. The Board of Revenue then advertised it for lease. Mr, 
Beaumont’s application was rejected, on the ground that Govern¬ 
ment had declined to accept tenders from Eoropeans for culuvatlog 
lands, and the is)(ind was accordingly offered to natives only. 
Many proposals .were received from them; but, according to 
Hamilton, the sclieme wholly failed, and tlie island was subsequently 
leased to an association composed of Europeans and natives, rent- 
free for tlurCy years, and at a quit-reut of ts. 6d. per acre ever after. 
T)te undertaking was commenced with vigour; but so many unfore¬ 
seen diihculties occurred, that up to September idso not more than 
four square miles had been effectually cleared. In this year, a 
considerable portion of the island was unde^let to a European 
gentleman rent-free for twenty years, one-fourtli of tlie area to be 
cleared every five years. Similar leasee were granted to oilier in* 
dividuali; but the sclieme ftiled, and the island is still covered witli 
dense jungle, and infested with tigers and wild beasts. Salt manu¬ 
facture was conducted on tlie island for some time, but has been 
discontinued. The S6gar Island lighthouse was commenced in 
t8o8, AUhougli now almost uninhabited, S6gar Island is said to 
have been once well peopled. An article, entitled * Calcutta in 
the Olden Time,' C^euUa Na xxxvi., states tliat, *two 

years before the foundation of Calcutta, it contained a population 
of 300,000 souls, wiiich in one night, in 1688, was swept away by 
an inundation.’ Such assertions must be received with caution. 

Khaki.—T he principal village of the small Piscal Division of 
the same name, within the Diamond Harbour Subdivision. The 
Revenue Surveyor reported in 1857, that It conulned a snsall 
Clirlstian Churcli, connected with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and an English school. Many of tlie villtgers are 
Christian converts. An extensive fair is held in tlie neighbouring 
village of Pnfnkrisbnapur every March, and lasts for tliree days. A 
small tonic called Gangi ChakraghiU is held peculiarly sacred, and 
multitudes ojinually resort to its watera It is supposed to be in the 
old bed of the Ganges, and it is said that many temples dedicated 
to Mah^de%'a formerly existed In the village. In a mud house is a 
Ef^sixed figure on horseback, habited in the costume of a Mubam- 
tnadan. which goes by the name of Gh^si Phidur, and is accredited 
with the power of curing all manner of diseases and sickness. 

Barakaoajl— I have now mentioned sJl noteworthy towns and 
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localities alon^ asd near the river, soQtb of Calcutta aa &r aa the 
eea. Just to the north of (be town is village of Baiinagar, in 
Calcutta PargansL This place vns formeilr a Dutch ^ctoiy •, and 
duiing the greater pot of the century the Dutch vessels 
acchoied here 00 .their my to CbxBSura. It ta said co have been 
originally a Portuguese settlement and co have been a seat of cod- 
riderahle trade when Calcntta was as yet rike abode of the tiger. 

DAKHiKBSwaa, the oexl village <ap tbe river, la also situated in 
Paigani Calcutta It % powder magazine and a few 

counOy houses of European geotlemeiL It is noted for its 
twelve beanrifhl temglea in honour of Siva, on the river side, birilt 
by a Hindu lady naaied Kis Manf Dds^ ^ wealchy landholder of 
Jin Calcutta 

Ajuad AHA, a thrivcDg village in Pargani Calcutta, halPw^ between 
Calcutta and Banackpur. 

Adaaf ajla, a vOlage a mile cc so futhet north, is known for 

iQ church and orphan rehige, rmsed rivoogh the instrumentali^ 
of Mrs. AVilsoD, and ariradmg aceommodation fbi a hundred and 
fifty orphan children. Tbe chnicli is 8154 fee^ and 31 feet in 
height, with a cower of 74 feet, and is cipable of holding five 
hundred pecjde. It was completed in 1840, at a cost of ;^i5oe. 

Kha&cab, a small starioo of the Eastern Bengal Rrilmy, rituated 
on the HdgK a little north of ^arpir^ in ^rgani Calcutta, but 
within Bdrisat Subdivision. The following story is told by the 
people regarding the foundation of tbe village:—Kityinand, one of 
the disciples of Chaitanya, located himself as an ascetic on the 
banks of tbe Hdgil. One day about HubV be heard the lanentadoos 
of a woman, and went to ber, when -she toM him dial her only 
daughter had just died Upoa iooting at die body, Nicy^aixd 
said chat the giri was only sle^ng. The mother thereupon made 
a vow chat if he would restor e ber daaghler, he riionld have her for 
his wife. Tbe saint immediatriy revrvtd the girl, and wedded her. 
Being now a married nia^^ be required a house (0 live in, and asked 
the landlord of tbe place for a |fiot of for a sit& The latter, to 
mock him, took a piece of s tr a w {iAer) and threw it into an eddy 
{iahci) of the rivo', telling him to take up his reridence there. 
Nity^nd’s sanedty, however, was sud that the eddy immediately 
dried up, and left a conveiue&c rite a dwelling. Hence the 
village has taken tbe rinme of Kbardah. Nity^od’s son Blr* 
bhadra was thus the progenitor of tbe Gosw^oris or OosdlDS of 
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E;hardBh. The descendaqa of these Goewimis &re reguded a& 
or spiritual guides, bf the Vaishnavs, and they escercise great 
ioflueDce over their followers. Klhardah has become % great place 
of pilgripaage for' the sect, and large Dumbers flock thither oa the 
occasioa of the fairs held at the Dol and Ria Festivals. 

The Ris temple at Xhardab bolds an image of Sy&msundar or 
Krishna. The origin of this idol is as follows ^>-Ab01lt three cen* 
turies ago, a Hindu devotee named Rudra. proceeded to Gaur, and 
informed the Hindu Prime Uinister of the Muhammadan Governor 
of the place, that God had ordered him to remove a particular 
atone which was above the doorway of the palace. This stone hod 
the lingular quality of sweating; and the Hindu Minister having 
pointed out tobU mailer the tears which it shed, advised that so 
inauspicious a block should be sent away with all speed. It was 
ordered to be taken down; but as Rudra was placing it in the boat 
it fell into the water, and was miraculously carried to Ballabhpur, 
near SeHmpur, where Rudra resided. Fart of the stone was 
fashioned into an image, and a splendid temple constructed over 
it The Khordah Goswimis secured another piece of the aacred 
stone, and made the image of Syjlmsundar for their own temple, 
which haa now become a source of considerable wealth. A short 
distance above the Khardah Viihnuviie temple is a cluster of 14 
shrines dedicated to Siva.. 

TiTadAMi, a village and station on the Zastero Feogal Railway, 
between Khardah and Barrackpur, contains several country resi- 
dencet of European gentlemen. Although now only a small and 
an unimportant village, about seventy years ago the place was a 
scene of life and activity. It contained a dockyard, and the largest 
merchant vessel ever built on the HdgU was launched Irom it,—the 
Cotinkss ^ Sutherland, of 1445 Ko vestige of the dockyard 

remains at the present day. 

Palta, a village on the HdgU, about two miles above Sorrackpur, 
in Fargani Calcutta. Lat 94*47'40''; long. SS* 24' 1 c". It contains 
a powder magazine, and is the place where the Grand Trunk Road 
from Calcutta leaves the District and crosses the Hiiglf towards the 
north-west It is now befrer known as the place whence Calhutta 
draws its water supply, the distance being about fourteen miles. Dr. 
George Smith gives the following desaiption of the waterworks: 
' The works include a jetty for landing machinety, coals, and filtering 
media, while it protects the two large suction pipes, thirty inches in 
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diuneter, which there mtz> tbeiiw^ ttd thrash vdiich the water 

)9 drswD bj the pnmpa The ezines aie three m number, each of 
50 horse power Domina], with six boQo^ Thef axe contained in a 
handsome heick buUdiag deagoed b^Ki. Chiistopher Whij, of Can* 
non Street, L o n dwt All these bolldoigs axe of dsign. The 
water is discharged into six aetdingtanks, each fiye bondred feet long 
b7 two hundred and fift; feet wide; they are walled and floored with 
brick masonry. The floors are arranged with a slope and channels ' 
to facilitate the deansiag. The water is allowed to stand quiescent 
for tbirty-ax boors, when a large quantity, amoontrog to e^ht or 
ten inches, of mud acomuktes. This is flushed away through the 
sludge culvert into the tins.' The water after settlement is drawn 
off ftom die fnhft An amngemeat is pnrvided from which it is 
taken from just beneath the surface, cooturaoualy, as the surface 
sinks to within three feet of the bottom. This lower water is never 
drawn off for consomptioo ^ it is nsed for cleaning out the tanks. 
The quantity of fbnr feet in depth of two of these tanks is required 
for one day's supply of mx railHoo gallons. The watrr then passes 
through iron pipes, forty 4 wo inches m diameter, to the Alters. 
These are eight in number, each two hundred feet by one hnndied 
feet in area; they ^^ritain fMr feet in depth of filtering media when 
fully charged, and two feet in depth of wata. The water passes 
downward &rog gh the filtering media, through brick channels 
beneath, into mst'iron pipes, by iHiich it is coadncted to the 
covered welL This is a gnall boildzng over a large octagonal tank, 
where the water is collected from all the wooing filters previons to 
starting on its journey to Calcutta. In the covered well it passes 
over a marble platfivm, irtive its parity can he observed. The 
water flows thence tbroogh the forty-two inch main, which is capable, 
under the most fevomable dtounstanees, of pasrin g «ght million of 
gallons through it m twenty-four boors. The purity of the water is 
daily tested in Caicotta by tbe Gcwemment analyst. Dr. Macnamara. 
The rttult proves it to be generally even purer than the water of 
Loch Katrine whidi supplies Glasgow, so efiecmally are the means of 
providing lot its cleansizig and filtering in tbe dry season. The real 
difficulty is during the rains; and to ov erco me this, the Engineer is 
of opimon that some alteration is necessary. The present mode of 
comparing puri^ is by tbe quantity of ammonia of organic matters. 
This usually varies from *04^ wfl of a millk»th,^4 quantity sc small 
that it may be said to be pncrically pure.' Having gone fully into 
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cho ques&os of the water supply of Che CiCym my Statistacal AcoounC 
of Calcutta, I here coniue myself to a description of the pumping 
and filtering apparatcs at Falti. 

IcHHA^va, the phndpal village in Hivilishahr Fiscal Division, in 
Subdivision, a situated on the river side a short dbtance 
above PalU, and is the site of a large Government powder manu* 
facioiy. 

Samnaoas;, a river-aide village, situated in ndvilishohr Fiscal 
Division, Bir^t Subdivision, and is also a small station on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. A short distance east of the railway 
stiHoti lie the remains of an old fort built by a Riji of Bardwto 
in the last century as a refuge from the MarhatoU, who were con* 
tinually making incursions on his Bardwdn estates. The fort, 
however, was abandoned after a short time, in consequence of a 
Briihman having been acddantally killed in it. It was a mud erec> 
tion, surrounded by a deep moat about four miles in circumference. 
It has now passed cut of the hands of the JUjili of fiardw^, and 
belongs to the wealthy Tagore family of Calcutta, who have scudded 
its ramparts with thick date plantations. 

KAXj?AitA, a village in Anarpur Fiscal Division, Biriaac Sub* 
division. A large fair is held here annually in December or 
January, in honour of a Musalm^ saint named Fir Ekdil Sdhib. 
It is attended by Hindus as well as Muhammadans. The legend of 
this holy man runs thus ^^Tbere lived a king named Shih Nil, who 
was narried to Aahik MiM, but had no children. One rooming the 
female sweeper absented herself; and on being sent for; she refused 
to come before dinner, on the plea that by going early to Court she 
invariably had to see the faces of childless persoci the first thing in 
the morning, which was an unlucky omen. The queen, struck by 
this remark, set out on n pilgrimage, in the hope that thereby she 
might beg a child of God. She visited Mecca and other holy places, 
and after thirty-six years of prayer so angel appeared to her, and 
after trying her faith in various ways, eventually promised her a child 
for two and a half days. T]>e empress returned home, and in due 
time gave birth to a son, which after two and a half days was carried 
away by the angel, who took the shape of a fox The child was 
brought up in the house of one Mulli Tar, and when he was about 
eight years of age he came to Anarpur riding on a tiger, which he 
could transform into a sheep at will. He crossed the Ganges on 
his stick, and came first to the village of Berui, where he planted his 
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stick is a agn that he had eucred into poascseiDQ of the country 
Assigned to him. The stick muDedlaiely grev into t tlncket oi 
bamboos. The boy dten tbe fiseox of & full^rown man, 

and proceeded to the house of one Cbtod Khin, of Ski Kiishnapur, 
a landholdff of Anarpor, and b^ged a meal. Ndr Chfnd 
Kbdn’s brother, refused to feed an able<bodied man, and told him 
to go and work at the mosque be was building. In proof of his 
supematuial powers, he IiJ^ a blod of stone of fiilera hundred^ 
weights up to the mosqoe, mincnlously caused that no bricks 
could be laid on it Tbe mosque remained unfinished, g ad has 
furnished a proyerb to the people, wbo call erery moomplete under¬ 
taking a 'Chind Rbin's moeqae.' Tbe stranger in the meantime 
yanished, and aitminmg the form of a boy, be called himself 
Dil Muhammad, an«^ jomed cowbods. After workic^ various 
miracles^ he went tn live with one Chbud Miydn of Kdsfpdrf, a very 
hospitable and pious man, and totded bis cattle. Sometimes be 
would ill-treat the cattle, and when the owners came out to punish 
hbn, be transformed them into dgers and bears. On one occasion 
his cattle had eaten op a standing crtqi of paddy belooging to one 
Kum^ Shdh, who ccmplamed to tbe head nwn of the village. An 
oScer was accordingly sent to ioquiie into the matter, bat be found 
tbe crops m this field to be in a better CMvtition than any olber in 
tbe neighboutbood. tJpon hs dsitb, a mosque was erected over 
his remain^ nnrf tbe &ir b held at bis tomb ev^ry year. About 
tbiee hundred aoes c£ rent-free belong to tbe descendants of 
Cbhuti Miy^, for the service of tbe mosqae. 

KANTHALPAna, a village in B.iT^sar Subdivisioa, noted as a place 
of Sanskrit leamisg. A fair is hen dnrfng the Ris Jitri of 
Modan Mohan, established about eighteen years ^0 by tbe late 
Mabirf Ji of Kad^ Sxfs Chandra lUi Bahidur. 

FaiTBraa, a small viD^e in Charuasi Fiscal Division, Bdrisat 
SubdivisioD, but well known for an annual fair held in honour of 
a Mubammad&n saint named Badar-ud-dfn. 

BHAiiGAsiut, a vdl^ m PiigbAd Fiscal Dmsion, Alfpur Sol> 
division. A (iir is annually bdd here b honour of a noted 
MusaJman samt a£ die village. Tbe village is situated on tbe canal 
leading to the eastward, and rontnins a large bisir, where boatmen 
recruit theii stores of prorinoos and water. 

Hakua, a village m miindi Fiscal Dmaon, Basorhii Subdi^'i&ion. 
A iaii is held here on tbe igib Philgun (February) of every year, in 
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, honour of Pir Goiichind, a Muhammadan missionary who Uved 
nearly six hundred years ago. Tradition states that this holy man 
came to B^iadi, accompanied by his servant, and settled on the 
banks of the Padm^ dose to the house of oue ChandraketJ, a rich 
landholder and staunch Hindu. Goricl>dnd at once set to work to 
induce Chandraketn to embrace the faith of Islim. He performed 
several miraclei before hun, such as changing a piece of iron into a 
plantain, smd causing a common fence to produce (hampd flowers. 
He oUo restored to life a Brihroan, who had been slain by the 
female monster Biroji These miracles, however, did not shnke 
Ghandraketu’i faith in the truths of Hinduism. 

Unsuccessfijl in his attempt to convert Cltandraketu, Gordehdnd 
next proceeded to Kitliidgarh Fiscal Division, which was ruled over 
by Akhiinand and Bakdnand, the tons of Fiji Mohidinand, who 
practised human laciihce, oSerlng up one of his tenants every year. 
On the occasion of Gorichind*i visiti the lot for the next victim Itad 
&Uen upon one Mdmin, tlie only Muhammadan tenant of the lUjd. 
Goiichfnd offered to become the proxy of his co*religionish but 
when taken before BokiCnand he refuted to fuliU his promise. A 
Ught then ensued, in vhidi Bakduand ws4 slain. Akhiinaud, on 
hearing of his brctlier’i death, invoked the aid of his guardian deity, 
Sivn, who supplied him with a weapon with which he took the detd 
ag^nit Ootdchdnd, and severely wounded him. Gordchdnd asked 
his servant to procure some beteUleavu to api)ly to the wound, but 
he could not obtain any. Hence it is said that beteMesf can never 
grow in Kithidgarh, and it is remarkable that none is cultivated 
there. Gordchind returned wounded to Kulti Sehdrf, about four 
miles from Horui, where he was abandoned by his servant, who gave 
him up for dead It is said dtat a cow belonging to two brotliers. 
named Kinu and Kl 3 u Ghosh, daily come to Gordehdnd and gave 
him milk, and that his life would have been aaved if be could have 
sucked unobserved for six days successively. It iiappened. how* 
ever, that the milkmen, having failed to get any ntllk fram the cow 
for four days, vntched her, and discovered her in the act of giving 
suck to Gordcheind. Thereupon (he latter, feeling his end approach¬ 
ing, requested tiie milkmen to inter his body al^ his death, 
according to the rites of the Sayyids. He soon afterwards expired, 
and was buried at Haru£ on the isth Phdiguii. It happened, ho w- 
ever, that the burial of Gorichind by the milkmen was observed 
by another man, who repeatedly taunted them with the act, and 
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threatened to expose diem, » as to put them oat </ (aste. One 
day the brothers, beir^ laiable to bear these taunts any longer, 
liUed the nun in a passion, amd were taken fbc ^nai before Ali-ud- 
din, the Subabddr of Gaur. The wives of the milkmen went to 
Gorichind’s grave aod related their misforlmies, when the holy man 
suddenly rose hoo the tomb. He nnmedi a triy repaired, to Gtuir, 
arrived before the govemor in tive Co have the brothers released, 
and returned home widi them. Goidrhiind bad not forgotten 
Chandrakem; and in order to bring him into trrnble, he proceeded 
a second time to Gskur, and got one Ph SlUh appointed as Govemoi 
of DtOindi. The new go vesBO f , soon after his ’ amral, sent for 
Chaodraketu. The latter obeyed the suonnons; but having con¬ 
siderable inisgiriogs as Co tbe result, he cook die {H-ecautiGD of 
taking a pair of carriec^rigeons with hhn, and told his &iTiiJy that, in 
the event of fortnne ^rrming against him , be would let the pigeons 
fly, and th^ reappearance at home woold be the ^nal for the 
female members of his Cuzrily co destroy themselves. Pzr Sb£h 
harassed Chaadraketn so nmch, chat be lost heart and let loose the 
birds. As soon as his iamily perceived tbe retam of the pigeons, 
they drowned themselves. Cbandmkecu waa olrimstely released, 
but on his retam he fi^owed the ezaisfde of his relatives and com* 
mined suicide. The village of Hamd probably owes its nacne to its 
coQtaioing the /Ur or booes of Gcedchind, wbo was buiied here. 
A masoazy tomb is erected over diem, and tbe ^ Is nsually held 
at this spot for a week in February. For a long tine the descend¬ 
ants of the brothers Kina and Kilu Gboch enjoyed tbe proceeds 
of tbe flur, but tbe family aAerwards becaune extinct, and die tomb 
is now in the charge of llie Govemor AUUid-dln 

allotted an estate of five hundred aaes of land fiw the maintenance 
of the tomb, and the lands are held nominally for this purpose to 
the present day. 

Kasjulbaru, a small village in tbe north-east cmer of North 
Balid Fiscal Division, Basurhit Sabdiviskm. This village is noted 
as the spot where tbe rebd Trtn Miy^ came into conflict 

with tbe British troops in Kovember 1851. Tbis man had made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where be met with Sayyid Ahmad, the founder 
of the Indian Wahdta sect, and on bis retain to Bengal became 
an enthusiastic preacher of ti>e refonned foith The Revenue 
Surveyor states that tbe rebdlsoa took its immediace rise from the 
landholders of the neighbccnhood tryin g to impose a. tax on Musal. 

vot. lU " 
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ciub bMids. Ic appenn that Titu had ordered Bis followers to 
wear beards of a certain letigtb, upon which the Hindu landlords 
imposed a tax of half a crown on each Muhammadan tenant who 
wore a beard. This and other petty oppressions were resisted ; and 
Titu Miy^n, at the head of an infurmied peasant following, com- 
nenced a pillaging tour on aU the Hindu landlord^ in the neigli- 
bourhood. ^ ‘ A series of agrarian outrages foUowedi ending in the 
insiugenta entrenching themselves in a fortified camp, and defying 
and beating bock the English authorities with some slaughter. The 
whole of the country north and ease of Calcutta, including the 
24 Paxgonfo, Kadiyd and Faildpur, lay at the ntercy of insurgent 
bands between three and four thousand strong. The sectaries 
began by sacking a village in Earidpur Dlamct, because one of 
the inhabitants refused to accept their divbe missioD. In Kadiy^ 
District, a second village was* plundered, and a mosque burnt 
down. 'Meanwhile contributions of money and rice were levied 
from the Faithful; and on the 23d October the iniurgenti aelected 
the village ef N^ilcelbdriii in the 24 Pargan^ for their head¬ 
quarters, and erected a strong bamboo stockade around it On 
the 6th November they inarched out to the number of Ave hundred 
fighting men, attacked a small town, and after murdering the priest, 
slaughtered two cows, with whose blood they defiled a Hindu 
tem^e, end whose carcases they acoffingly hung up before the idol 
They then proclaimed the extinction of the English rule, and the 
re-establiilunent of the Muhammadan power. Incessant outrages 
followed, the general proceeding being to kill a cow in a Hindu 
village, and if the people resisted, to murder or expel the in¬ 
habitants, plunder their houses, and bum them down. They were 
equally bitter, however, against any Muhammadan who would not 
join their sect; and on one occasion, in sacking the house of a 
wealthy and obdurate Musahnin, varied the proceedings by forcibly 
Eoanying his daughter to the head of their band. 

'After some ineffectual efforts by tlte District Authorities, a 
detachment of the Calcutta Militia was sent out on the 14th 
November against the rebels. They, however, refused all parley; 
and the officer in command, being anxious to save bloodshed, 
ordered the Sepoys to load with blank cartridge. The insurgents 
poured out upon us, received a harmless volley, and Instantly cut 
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OQi soldiers to pieces.. All this took piace widua a fev hoars* 
ride from Cakcitta. On the 17114 the Magistrate got t^6er some 
reinforceraents, frie Essopeans .berng looimted oq dephaots. But 
the msoigoits met them, drawn i^> in batde aitay, a thousand 
strong and chased the psnj Co their bosls on the rrrer, oittmg 
down those who were slowest id retreat It now became necessary 
to deal with the rebels means d r^pilar troopa A body c£ NaiaTe 
Infantry, with scene Horse Aitillay and a detaHunenC from the 
Body-Guard, were tmstened cat from Caloicta. The insurgcncs, 
disdaining the safe^ of cbeir storhade, met the troops npon the 
open plain, with the mangled remaios of a Boropean, who bad been 
killed the previous day, suspended m front of ihetr line. A &tul> 
bom engagement decided their fate. They were dirran back pell- 
mel! into their eDtreDchnia)^ and the fcwtified amp was taken by 
scorm. Titu Miyin, the leader, fell m the action. Of the uu vigors, 
three hundred i»T*d frfry hi mimber, a hundred and forty were 
sentenced by the Court to rarioos terms of imprisonment; and 
one of them, Titu's lieutenant waa condemned to deadi.* 

GcBAn^artoa, a large vQUge on tbe eastern bank of the Jairnmd, 
is the north of the Dismct, in BasnihjCt Subdcvisioo. I have 
given the details of its populafkin, etn., on pages S9 and 123. A 
tradition has it dint this village is tbe spot where Krishna tended 
his frocks; and 00 tbe oppoate side of tbe river is an embankment 
called Gof^potd, irben it is said that Krishu dwelt ibr some 
ticoe with the Gofnnla, or sbephead maids ai Brindihan. Kanb^- 
niitsfl is a village adjonirig Gobmdfngd, the name of i^ich 
signifitt ' Krishna’s pleasnre'seat.’ It is now known for its sugar 
manufactory. Gobarddngd is now tbe finnily residence of one of 
the wealthiest samlndifrs of tbe Kstric^ and a school, a 

charitable dispensary, and a krge bdadr. 

jAOATiUki, a vQlage in tbe north d d>e District, on tbe Hdgif, 
opposite tbe Fresch Settlement of Chaadanugar. A line of double 
ditches and two large rt contains, are said to be the remaina 
of a fort erected id tbe qTti^th c en auy by Rtlii PratdpddiCya for 
the reridmce of his fruoily. 

BASAimua, the {Huapsl Ullage in Dholi^Mr Fiscal Dhriaon, 
Sdtkhbi Subdrriaon, is silnated at tbe coofruence of the Kilindf 
and Jamoni rivers; and its porition ^ves it importance, owing to 
the extsisTve traffic carried on with tbe Eastern DUCrici^ as ’all 
boats put in here for pioviaons and fresh water, and also for r^irs. 
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Th9 river aifords good sjichorage for cowtry boats of any burden. 
The Revenue Surveyor m iSsy sated that it contained 109 houaes, 
and an adult population of 224 auuls. 

lswAii»ca, in Noicipur Fiscal Division, Sitkhird Subdivision, is 
situated on the Jamuni rivet, at the point where the Kodamtali 
brandies 0? from it Its old name was Yasohara (Jesaor); and 
I have related, in my Statistical Account, of Jessor Diatrict, bow 
this name got transfened to tlte present town of Jewor. Its name, 
Iswaripur, is derived from a temple dedicated to RdJl, ^the supreme 
godclea,’ The following legeud r^cirding tlie place Is quoted from 
Major Smyth’s Report, pp. toe-rot r— 'It waa the residence of a 
very powerful lUjd named Pratdpdditya, who was looked upon as the 
greatest sovereign who had ever* reigned in Bei^al He adorned 
tloe seat of hie Oovenunent with noble buildings, made roads, built 
temples, dug tanka and wells, and, in fact, did everything that a 
aoveieign, desiring the well-being of hla subjects, could do. At 
Iswaifpur lie built a temple, dedicating It to the goddess Kdlf, and 
also a large fort, both of which are still in erittenca Tlie goddess, 
pleated with the zealous devotions of the Rdjd, s^d his charity to 
all around, appeared to him, and, bestowing a blessmg on him, said 
that, is consequence of his exalted piety, ahe would always aid him 
in every difficulty, and would never leave him till the Rdjd hinuelf 
drove her from his ]3res«nce. On the atrengtli of tills, he made war 
on all his neighbours, and, through the goddess’ protection, came 
ofT victorious in every battle, and all around acknowledged hii 
independence. Afrer reigning many yean in peace amongst his 
subjects, he took it into his head that at his death the throne might 
be usurped by hia unde aud family, aecting aside the rights of 
his own sons. To prevent such en occurrence, he had them all 
assasiinoted. The uncle’s name was Bosant Riii. An mfrint, the 
son of Basant Pit, was, however, saved from the general massacre 
by his mother throwbg him out of the window, when he was picked 
up by the Rini, who carried him (0 her owu apartmeotz, aod there 
brought him op unknown to the Rfji, namiog him Kachu Rii 
When this youth was grown up, some attendant in the palace 
divulged to him the secret of the massacre that had taken place in 
his infancy, on hearing of which he started off to Dehli to infonn 
the Emperor Jahdngfr of what had happened. The Emperor, 
indignant on hearing of tixe actions of Pratipdditya, ordered him 
to be brought to Dehli, deputing his General Min Sinh with an 
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army to lay siege to Ha m Us paUce, wiio» afta maoy djlSculdes, 
£l leiaglh airired in tbe vidni^ <A Iswaifpor, 

‘ Riji PraCfptditya, is (be meaiiwiiile» had become very tyrao- 
mcal towards his subjects, befaeadn^ thoD for the least oSence. 
The goddess KEi, seeing aU tiiis, was anxious to revolce her 
blessing; and to effect ffiis, abe one day assumed the disguise of 
the Riji’s daughter, ajid appeared before him m Court, when be 
was dispensing ids so-called justice by o rdeuu g a sweeper woman’s 
head to be cut off for having presomed to sweep the Court of the 
palace in his presence. The mmistCES and coorCiers were amazed 
at the improprie^ of the daughter in appearing before them. 

The Riji also seeing his dat^htei (not atolamnig the idea that 
it was the goddess in disginse), mrdoed ha ont of Cour^ and told 
her to leave bis palace for erer. Hie goddes then discovered 
herself and reoiinded bim her former Ueasmg and promised aid, 
until he drore ber from his presence. To prove to him that her 
words were true, and (bat she would no longer asast such a 
tyrannical monsta, she caused the temple be had built to be 
changed from its original position, and told him that be should 
henceforth be left to ’hmisglf. It was after this occurrence that 
Min Sinh made bis appearance at Iswairpor; after a severe 
battle, in which many thousands on bod) sdes fr'lj Pmlipddicya 
was taken psisoner, and carried in an iron age to DehlL He took 
the preaution, when in the cage, to have a pair of very handsome 
pigeons with to endeavour therewith to purchase his r^ease 
from the Emperor; but told his semns before his departure, that, 
in the event of his coodemned to death by the Empoor, he 
would let fly the ^^ons, and od timer a^^tearsme at IsKuifpur all 
his family were to go out on the river in a boal^ and there sink it 
and drown themselves. When the Rijd was brou^t before the 
Emperor at DebH, be pioslia ted himself before him, and sought his 
mercy, on account of his p i cne us good te^n, before he was tempted 
by the goddess Kill The Eiupeim ovcElooked the Rijd's offences, 
set him at liberty, restorod hint to the throne. Fortune, how' 
ever, turned against trim ; be had lefi 2iis two pigems in the 
c^;e with the door open, and whilst befose ibe Emperor the birds 
esaped and flew back to Iswarfpv, wl^ bts family no sooner 
perceived, than they wait and drowned tbemselvea, according to his 
directions before he le& The Fiji immediateiy returned to the 
Emperor and told him cf his Tni«rihr fnn»j qq which the Emperor 
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gave him a swift hcrse that he might ride at <d3ce to lewaripur, and 
80 prevctit the total exterraimtion of his femily- He, however, 
arrived tCMO late, and found'that his fiunily were no more; where¬ 
upon he shared their ^te, and drowned himself aUo. A pestilenee 
shortly afterwards broke out, in which thousands perished j tlie 
place became depopulated, and is now the abode of tigers and 
other wild animda’ The latter port of this legend will be at once 
recognised as abuoat identical with that of Cluindraketu mentioned 
at page 113, and probably both of them refer to the same event 
A few of the old buildings of Iswailpur were in existence in 
1657, especially the Tengoh Masjid, a hundred and tifty feet long, 
with five domes, the remains of the fort, and ruins of a portion 
of the temple before its position is said to have been chained by 
the goddess. 

P!U 7 A?NA 0 Aa, the principal village in JAmiri FUcal Division, 
Stitlchiri Subdivision, situated on the bank of the KholpeCud river. 
Tl)e village contains a large paddy mart; and in 2^57 was a noted 
place, and contained the principal revenue court of the local land* 
bolder. 

Buckata, in BhilukiC Fis^ Diviiton, Sitkhirti Subdivision, was 
once a very dourishiog place; and ruins of extensive masonry build* 
inga and landing-places are still visible. In 1857 it contained a 
police station, bi-weekly markets, and bfsir, in which were situated 
a salt warehouse and many rice granAries; also a set of 
twelve temples dedicated to Siva, called Dw 4 d<u viftvdiry and 
wlilch are still extant; some extensive mango groves, and a land¬ 
holder’s revenue court. Annual fairs ere held at Budhiti during 
the Hindu festivals of the Kfs-j^tr^ Durgti-ptljd, and ICiU-piijA. 

ASAStTHr, a village and police station in BbilukH Fiscal Division, 
Sitkliiri Subdivision, is situated at the junction of the SoboflU and 
Asisuni rivers, and is an anchorage place for boats proceeding to 
tlie eastward whilst waiting for the tide. The village contains a 
large bdzir, and is the seat of conaiderahle local trade. An annual 
fair is held here during the Dol-j£tnL 

CHATTDFua, another village in Bhiluki Fiscal Division, inhabited 
principally by Musalnulns. In i$57 it con tamed ' a bisAr, bi-weekly 
market, native school, cloth manu&ctories, rice granaries, salt golis, 
masjida, the shrine of a Muhammadan saint named Chandri Pfr, 
and the seat of a landholder of very opulent and andent family.’ 

Kaopa&a and SANKAaKari.—Two small villages in BhilukA 
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^cal Dinaon^rema^ble cnerdf as beii^ the seats of large &irs 
held diirmg the Dmig^pdji, Dtd aad Rath and which are 
nniDerouslf attended, 

Magrabat, a market village canToig CD an anportant prodace 
trade, in Baridhitf Fisol Dmtkn^ B^niiput Subdivision. It also 
cgctaias a ChrisCiaa Chorcb for native coirverts, and in 2857 was 
one of the stations of the Sooe^ for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The Cborch is capable of holding about a hundred and 
foty persons, and was erected at a cost of j£66d, los. od. The 
Christian coinninmtj hi the village and ndoi^ numhoed In 1857 
about two thousand 8ouJ& 

Basra, a village in WaiH 4 nmal Piscsl Divisioa, Bdinipiir Snb- 
diviDon, anoated on the Kd^ddhari rrve^ is an import a nt depot 
of the ttmber trade tbe Soadarbans, aad also a stanon on the 
Calcutta aad Son^Eastsm State Rtilmjr ruooii^ to FoA Canning. 
The foQowtng local legend accocnis for the rise of the present 
wealthy fomily of landholderB in tbe Subdlviskm, and is extracted 
frocn the Revenoe Sorveyoc’s Report, page 71^* It appeus tliat a 
great pan of Msoddomal Racal ^viaoo was formerly a dense 
jungle, ovemm with wild beasts, and that the ancestor of 
present sambtAdr, 5 ^aAgT>and Chudhtf, ohcaioed a grant of it from 
the Emperor of DehlL A fokir, by name Mobrah Ghiri, took up 
his resdence in a part c£ this jungle called S^sri. This fiiAir 
overawed the wild beasts to such an extat, that be always rode 
about the jungle cd a tiger. The samixddr found himself unable 
one year to pay his revenue, whei the Emperor ordered to be 
amsted and brought to ; on which his moths sought the 
assistance in getting ber 9oa released, promised to help 
her. He thereon caused dte Bmpcrot to dream as follows 
Mobrah Gbiz 4 surrounded by wild beasts, appeared to him, saying 
that ie was the peo^Fietor of tlie Maidinmal jungle, that the revenue 
due by the aambtddr would be paid from his treasures buried ia the 
jungle, and deared the Enq^ercr to rdease tbe gambtAdr, threaten' 
ing him with evqy misfortune if be disobeyed. The Emperor 
awoke and had the wrrtlai down, bet pud no attentian to 
it The next momii^ he ascended his throne, but insiead of his 
usual aaendonO and couitiefs, he found faimseif sinrounded with 
wild beasts. This brought the subject of the dream to bis mind, 
and in great fear he at mice mdered tbe rdeasd of the landholder, 
and sent him back to Maidanmal with an escort, insauctlog him at 
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the ame time to ascertain spot where Mcbrah Ghizi^s treasures 
were hid, to dig them sod to remit his revenue to the royal 
treasury at Dehli. On reaching home» the taminddr, informed bla 
mother of all that had happened, and especially of the instruction 
regarding the Measure. She went immediately to Mobrah Gb£si, 
who at bei request pointed out the place where the treasures were 
buried, and ordered her to dig them up and take them away. He 
then myatciiflualy vanished. The mother and son dug them up 
next day, sent the Emperor his revenue, and transfeirecl the re* 
mainder. to the aamUuhiri coffers. In gratitude to Mobrah Ghdzi, 
he wished to erect a mosque in the Jungle of Bdsrd for liii residence j 
but he was prevented in a dream, in which the fahU’ appeared to 
him. saying that he preferred living in the jungles, receiviog offer* 
ings from all vlho came to cut wood, and that he requM neither 
mosque nor house of any kind. Tlie kamUuidr then ordered that 
every villsge should have an altar dedicated to Mobrah Ghdrl, 
king of the forests and wild beasts j and warned his tenants, that if 
they neglected to moke offerings before proceeding into the jungles, 
they would certainly be devoured. These altars to Mobrah Ghisi 
are common in every village in the vicinity of the jungles, not only 
in Maidttnmal, but in all tJie Fiscal Divisions adjoining the Sundar* 
bans; and woodcutters never go into the jungle without invokiug 
Mobrah Ghilsfs protection. A number of fiikirsy who call them* 
selves descendants of Mobrah Ohisi, gain their livelihood by 
the offerings made on these altars by woodcutters and boatmen. 
The custom is for the fakir to go to the spot where the wood is to 
be cut, and remain there three days without food, during which 
time Mobrah Ghizi appears to liim in a dresun, marking out the 
precmcts within which wood can be cut by lopping branches from 
the trees. Prayers and offerings are then made, and the wood* 
cutters warned not to go beyond the boundary marked out. When 
the boat is filled, offenngs are again made, and one or two rupees 
are given to the /akk. It is strange enough that these wood¬ 
cutters axe very seldom carried off by tlie tigers which everywhere 
infest the jungles; they go in without feat, the hatchet requited to 
hew th&timber being their only weapon and means of defence.’ 

Dhaumagar, a village in Bimipur Subdivision, which cootains 
the houEe of a Hindu Kijd named Dastfd^, who drowned himself 
in order to escape being dishonoured by the Muhammadans. There 
is a tank in the village, in the midst of which grows a fifal tree; 
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ud the people have a ndidon rt sfBuigs frees the tcpp of a 
temple buried beneath the water. 

SHAitZA£VtTF, Called also Char Devfl^ viU^ ia the south 
of Maydi Fiscal Diviaioci, Situipar SabdivisioB. The Eeveoue 
Survey Sepert states dwu the tillage site was * dense jungle in 
1822, when Captain Prinsep suivt ^ed in the vkmi^. It has since 
been cleared, and tbe appearance ^ dte connor would lead one 
to suppose that rt mnst have been a place kA some consequence 
foneerly. A tale is toU of the faiir tA Bto<, Mohtah Ghizf, having 
mairied a Eiji’s dau^ter whose Coort was held in Sh^b^idpur, 
and having planted four trees to coounemceate the occasion, of 
which three are said stfll ((857) to ranam.’ 

CoueAiUTZVE lupoftiaKCB or na Town atjo ELciLaL PopinA- 
Tio>T,— It is di£ciiit to give anj eg tbe comparaeve import* 

ance of the town and imalpopoladoo. Tbe C^lectorreporC that tbe 
proportion of criminals is less i& the interior than in the larger towns. 
There is also a growing pubUc opaoiofi esnoag the town population, 
which is waABDg among tbe rural mhabitaDts. But no marked in- 
clinsUioa is poceptible on die pe<^le to gather into towns and seats 
of commerce, and, with the exceptirm of piacea where any particular 
industry is carried on, tbe people do not genoally appear to be 
tending towards dry life. Although d>e CoUecter states, that with 
the exception cd CaJana and its suburbs, purely non*^7icultural 
conmiiinities do not exist in the District, the Census returns disclose 
the number of male adult CkOibagrkiilturiste scat t ered .thronghout 
the District, as considerably m excess (d dke male adnlc caltivatorss 
Thus, excluding the town of Calcutta, die ouwbs of male adult 
agriciilturists ia returned at 356,693, and the male adult non-agn- 
culOnisB at 420,986. The exj^anacon probably is, that a la^e 
number of pssona who ocher pursuits with that of agri¬ 
culture have been as DOn-agricnltuiists. 

Before entering speoally npoo tbe agricniture aad niral aspects of 
the District, it znay be well to exhibit at a glance tbe proportion of 
the town population to tbe general iohabiiants of the 24 Parganas. 
Including Calcutta, there are ocUy nineteen towns in the District 
with a population exceeding 5000 sools. The total urban popula* 
don th ug disclosed amounts to 966,384. from nch calculations 
the dty of Calcnttx must be exdaded, as it owes is existence chiefly 
to non-oative influences and frwmgn trade Deducting it, but m* 
eluding is suburbs, a town population of 518,783 Temains i exclud* 
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ing iht thiee suburban mucidpalitifts of Calcutta, o&l/ 171,739 
main as the population m tovna of over 5000 inhabicmte. Malting 
the same deductions of Calcutta and its three sets of suburbs from 
tbe general inhabitaiits of the District, I iind that the rural population 
amounts to 1,691,<64 against tbe 171,739 shown in the Table as 
living in towns. 1 have already mentioned that even tliese 
* towns' are often mere clusters of villages united for municipal 
purposes. Thus the 8o*called town of C^risat is made up of forty- 
one villages, a great majority of whose inhabitants live by agriculture. 
The Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the town population. 
They constitute 38*4 per cent of the whole inhabitants of tlie 84 
Fargtnas, and 38 per cent, of the town population, os sliowu in 
this Tabla The net results, therefore, are, that in the Metropolitan 
District of the 84 Farganis, with an area of 3536 square miles and 
4 total population of 3,637,648 souls, the purely rural inhabitants 
nuiDber 1,691,364; while, excluding Calcutta and its three sets of 
suburbs (i.t. the first four entries In the following Table), the total 
urban population in towns or village*unioni of 5006 inhabitants 
or upwards, only smounts to r72,739. The District, exclusive of 
Calcutta and its three sett of suburbs, contains a total population of 
1,863,003 souls. 
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In the average municipal (axetion 1 have excluded Calcutta and 
its subuiba, as their circumstances are altogether different from the 
municipal taxation of rural towns. The above Table shows that 
the municipal taxation throughout the District, exclusive of Cal¬ 
cutta, but inoludii^ the suburbs, in towns of over 5000 inhabitants, 
is ;^o, i& 7d. per head. These are the towns in which the muni- 
dpal system is most fully developed ; and if Che ' Suburbs of 
CeJcuoa’ (No. 9 b the Table) are deducted, the average is S^d. 
The returns for Calcutta, after deducting transfer accounts and 
balances, show a munidpal income of 
peQditure, including 'extraordinary' from loons, 
of munidpal taxation, ;^o, iss. $d. per head. 

ViLLAQS Institutions.— In the vidniiy of the towns, the in- 
l^uence of the Guglish Courts has greatly affected the ancient 
village corporations. In the more sec^uastared parts, the whole 
internal organiutioo of the village is in the hands of a few inAuentiol 
man, who hold their offices either by hereditary right, or are selected 
by the people themKlvea These decide disputes on boundary 
rnatten, caste questions, family disseosions, etc., and it is a very 
rare occurrence fbr such matters to And their way into our Courta 
The principal of these rural officers is the mau'/ai, or Village Head; 
and the following paragraphs regarding bis status, occupaOOa, etc., 
are condensed from a report on the indigenous agency employed in 
the Census, by Mr. Vemer, C.S. 

The title seems to have originated during the Muhammadan rule, 
when the holders of the post had considerable influence in die 
village (literally the head of a. village circle, vtandai). The present 
decline in their position and power appears to be the result rather of 
our system of a^inistration thou of the encroachments of the land¬ 
holders. The Deputy Magistrate of Bdruipur states that at present, 
as the villagers are not legally bound to obey die mandcls, they only 
meet with obedience so long as the people regard them os friends, 
and have confidence in them. The office is hereditary, and 
ordinarily there is no election by the people or appoiotment by die 
local landholder. Out of a list of 9S5 village heads, Mr. Vemer 
mentions that in 915 the father had held the post, and in 861 cases 
both father and graudfather had been village mandait. As an 
instance of the hereditary nature of the post, Mr. Vemer cites one 
village in which the nmdal 'ma only nine years old, but states that 
there was no thought of appointing another person more fit for the 
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post. Gonerally the soccesaon goes b;r prtft<^*emture, the eldest 
son cekiog the piece \ bot dus rale is &r from absolute. If 

a younger scpq shows higber qoa!i6catk>]is dun the eldest, the latter 
is sometimes set aside. A yoonger soa who could read and write 
would be prefemd to his dder txother idio could not It is in 
the Police Qrdes of Husaiaibdd, Haiui, MaHi, Pratipnagar, ssd 
Matbuiipur, that vill^e are peioopaDy found whose fathers 

and grandfarhers have not held the same post before them. This, 
however, was to* be expected, as several new villages have lately 
spnmg np m the Sundarban to wfthin these Police Qrdes. In the 
case of a new village, cr me ra which die mandai dies without 
leaving any near male relative^ it becomes necessary for the villagers 
to choose a head and K does cot seem that the landbolds 
any vmce in the mans. Id new villages, the landholder’s steward 
has sometimes a powexfol voice in Hx sele<lioQ of a bead man; but 
this is due to his l^idmate ioflueoce as one of the leading persons 
of the village, ratbtf than to any fear of hs mvohiog the mterference 
of the landholder. In villages where the post is heredhoiy, the 
landholder never interferes. As a general rale, there k one mandal 
to each village; but Choe are many ezcepdons to this, and in some 
cases there are two or thre^ and is excepdonal ones as many as 
six. The phzrality of mandeU in one village is sometimes dne to 
the fact that there have been foe generaaons two or more focnong 
in the village \ s oui e tL aes to there being one bead for Hindus and 
another foe Muhammadans; and sometanes to die village being 
large or scartezed, or divided mco several separate quartos. On 
tile other hand, idioe a g™n village adjoins a large one, there is 
ofren only one man forihe two, and where several small vdlages 
lie together, only one for tbe wbo)& 

It might be expected diat these village head men would be 
selected from die gentry and higher cakns of tbe country. Mr. 
Veraer's inquiries in the 24 Parganis, Zunveva, show exactly the 
contrary to be tbe He succeeded m obtaining a list giving 
the caste of all the village beads zn tbe District, with the excepdon 
of the Police Circle tA Out of> total of 5818 head men, 

otily 9 were Srftmans, 6 Pijput^ ami 4 iCijv«tha The Hindu 
Siidra castes furnished do less than 3524 vih^ beads, ran^g from 
the respectable blacksnifo and barber castes, down to the detested 
leather dealers and f/fMtidlf, About one half of tbe total number 
of Hindu village beads belong to the fishing or boating <astes. Tbe 
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Mus&lmiii commuiuty have 2262 village represest&uves, and the 
Kative ChnstUns 13 ^ maUng 4 totsJ of 5318 manuals thaoughonc 
the whole District* with the exception of B^iisac Pdice Circle. 

The Mneoce and functions of these head men is generally 
in a direct ratio to the distance of the villages from towns* high 
roads, and.water waya Ic is in the purely rural tracts that the 
village ma/uiai retains his power. He dedde# small boundary 
disputes; settles quarrels between village cliques; and sometimes 
acts as judge in domestic differences, such as those arising out of 
counter ciaimi to property held jointly by a Qunily. He U also 
called upon in several pans of the Sdtichir^ Bdruipur, B^sat, and 
Diamond Harbour Subdivisions to interfere in questions of casts, but 
in other sections of tite District he appears to have no spedal voice in 
matters of this tort He often seems to have but little iadependeot 
authority; but when any question arises such as those above referred 
to, his fbnction is to summon together several respectable persons to 
consider it: of course, under Uteis circunutaacei, his own influence 
varies according to his personal qualitiea There are village tnM- 
efa/t who in such cases virtually decide the natter at isaue according 
to their own way of thinking, their influence being great; Vhile 
ctiiers have little more authority than one of the ordinary members 
of the assembly. Beyond the public optnlon of tlie village, tliey 
have no way of enforcing their dedsiona Mr. Vemer states that 
many cases came’before him judicially, in which the decision of the 
village manial bad been disregarded; but that in a large number 
of ttnaU cases it is accepted without the interposition of our civil 6 t 
criminal courts. 

Speaking of the District as a whole, the village mandfii may be 
said to get no regular remuneration for l)is office,, although, in 
NailUtf Police Circle, several of’tiiose who derive their descent 
from the village heads appointed by £ijd Krishna Chandra Rfli, 
safaUiddr of Nadiyd, hold rent*free lands, fisheries, etc,, which they 
say were allotted to llieir forefathers in consideration of their office. 
In many parts of the District they are indirectiy leraunerated, by 
being exempted from the payment of anything towards the support 
of the vUlage watchmen. They often get a few pice at marriages, 
and sometimes also receive a present of sweetmeats at the worship 
of the gods. Tlie village ma/idai is often invited to feasts and 
ceremonies, and meets with the conaideration due to a man looked 
up to and consulted by his fellow^villagers. Mr, Vemer adds, that 
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is «7i(jeat thu tbe iasdDztioik o( villas beads is deeply rooted 
among the people. Witness the &ct that in erery nev tillage a 
mcmiai soon appears^ and that scarcdy any Tillage can be found 
without a mondaL At the Mmp tiiDe» it is dbTions *tiaf bis power 
and position aie weak and imdefiaed HU autb^^ is on the 
wane, and thU not t? reason of the iaflaeace of the aamhAarr, bat 
owing to ibe form of execntiTa admimstiatMn that has grown np 
under the Kitiah GoTamnent It is pfobaUe by degrees his 
shadowy power, such as rt is, dis^ip^i, and then the oatne will 
&de away likewise, and Tillage titafiAaL will be at last unknown. 
Oar police and judidal systems, as at present eonstitnted, are hostile 
to him and his influence.’ 

Ihe other village officers stiD met widt ate the Biihman pnest, 
barber, washerman, blacksmfth, and watthmaiL The first receives 
an allowance of gram and the offerings made by the>Tillagers to the 
god& The offices of Tillage barber and washoman are beiedllaiy, 
and the holders are pmd in grain. Tbe former, howerer, beades 
his regular remuneration, re ce iTee presents at births and marriages, 
generally a small sum of money or a present of dotbes. * There is 
usually one blacksmith to ereiy coUecdon of two or three small 
villages; he recelres no settled rate of remuneration from tbe 
village as a whole, but is paid by Ae persons employing him, 
according to tbe work done, either in rice or money. Tbe village 
watchman Is allowed to bold a small plot of village land rent &ee. 
This is very seldom sufficient for his mai»i ttnani‘>, ud is supple* 
mented by an allowance of grain or a wmJt sum of money. 

MaTEaiAL CoiinmoM of the PEOPLL-*'The rise in prices and 
wages, the decrease m tbe nninber of mooey^enders, the general use ’ 
of omansencs among femaka, and the iocrease in the number of huts 
and Biasonry bnildmgs, are aD striking prooffi of the imprOTCment of 
the cooAtion of Ae people. 'Hie CoUectcw slates that in olden rimes 
a large propcrtion of Ae rural population could ofly aflord a tingle 
meal of rice a day, bat Aese are now very exccptionat The 
report of Ae Orissa Famine Commisaoneis fioAer indicates that Ae 
purchasing power of Ae people was far greater m 1866 than in 
1770, or at the rimg of any oti&er of Ae eariier famiwM in Bengal. 
WiA to tbe mode of Ufo and daily avocaricms of the people, 

I exliBCt the twti ibllowis^ paragr^As from Ae Revenue Surveycris 
Report, 1857 >-* The Bengali rises wiA Ae edrly mom, mvokes 
his deity to preserve him from all pails and dangen, employs hia 
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thoughts on the duties he has to perform during the day. The 
saminddr or farmer thinks over the collection and payment of his 
revenue; the merchant on the saJe of hia goods; the ciildvator on 
his crop, or the tiUing of his land , the woman on her household 
affairs; and each prays not to be led into folly or extravagance. 
Their raeahtitnes are various. Those who have little or nothing to 
do, usually take their hrst meal between ten and eleven o’clock; 
such as have public offices to attend, make their drat meal about 
nine o’clock; the cultivator or labourer makes one meal before he 
proceeds to his out-door work, a second on his return about nooti; 
and all dnish off with a meal about nine o'clock at night Tlieir 
food consiiis of rice, dsh or kid made into cuny, and vegetables, 
according to their means, water being the only beverage. They 
employ thev leisure hours in gambling, dice, card-playing, music, 
singing, dancing, and the performance of plays, in all of which they 
excel more or less according to their own ideas. 

'Their household affairs are looked to entirely by the femalea 
The wife's occupations during the day are as followShe rises 
early, pr^ltiates the deity that (he day may prove auspicious to 
her, sweeps and cleans the house; washes the kitchen utensiU, and 
copper buins used in the worship of the domestic gods; prepares 
and cooks Che metis; distributes them to (he members of the Jatnily, 
and takes to herself what remains. The best portion of the food is 
allotted to the males, the worst reserved for the females. After the 
meal, she cleans all t]\e dishes, brings water from the tank or river, 
and before nighefaU prepares tl^e house lamps. During her hours 
of relaxation she employs herself in spinning thread, cleaning cotton, 
pounding and husking paddy, etc.; while her husband, if an idler, is 
engaged in gambling, or wasting his time in some other frivolous 
way; if industrious, in locking after hls crop»etc. The boys are 
usually engaged in assisting* their parents in the held, or looking 
after the cattle. Some attend tbe fiengali school or ^disd/d, when 
there is one in tbe village, learning to read and write; and others 
idle all day.* The girls assist chiefly in tlie household duties, and 
look after the younger children.* 

DRtss.—The better classes of Hindus generally wear a doth 
fastened round the loins^ and falling to tbe knee {dMA ^; over thb 
a long cotton robe, fastened 00 the right shoulder {Au^dri), with 
a white scarf {chd(bir) tied round the waist, one end being thrown 
over the shoulder; as well as a pair of shoes or slippers. Tbe 
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wealthier the MoheisrajdaiB wear a pair of white or 

coloured coctOD drawers [faiJImtS) reaching to the tiV 1» ; a cottoo 
robe, i^ch, to disthigaish hrm from the Hindu, be buttons on the 
left shoulder; a turban, and a pair of ^los or slippers. The 
ordinary dress c£ a well^tMlo shopkeeper of a waistcloth 

{ihat), a cotton sheet or shawl and a pair of slippers; 

that of an ordinary cultivator or day-laboorer is tatstXf a walstcloth, 
and a napkin or towel thrown over the sbouldera The 

Revenue Surreyor thus desaibes the women's apparel The close 
part of the Hinda female dress is a jacket with half'sleeves^ which 
fits tight to the shape, and cotos, bnt does not the bust 

The remainder of die dress coosiss q£ a kog piece of cotton or silk 
(fdn), which is wrapped rcond d>e middle, and contrived $0 as to fell 
in graceful folds below the ankle on one l^wtuk it shows a part of 
the other. The upper esd crosses tbe breast, and 9 tiirowa forward 
again over the shoulder, or over die head like a vdL Hie bands 
and feet ore asoa]!/ adorned wkfa oroamenta, and socnedmes a jewel 
is worn suspended from the noae. Ev^ chewceking clas of women 
have their anklets ai>d armlets of brass, and sometimes silver.' The 
jacket is characteristic ratber a£ tbe up'COuntiy women than of the 
Bengaba 

DwELLiNoa^On^ the wesdtby rfaipMw live in brick bouses; tbe 
shopkeepers and tbe hosbandmen generally in mud huQ. The 
building materials of a sbt^keeper's bouse consst of bamboo, 
timber posts, and tbsKhfi^ grass or leaves. Tbe cnld- 

vator’s hut is eves more ponudv^ and consists merdy of bamboo, 
and thatching grass or leaves, with mod walls. The 

Revenue Surveyor states These buta have no windows or 
apertuies of any kind beyond the doorway, die only veiuHatiofi 
being through the grratt space left between tbe thatch and the top 
of tbe wall, which also soves tbe poxpose of a cbiinney. No white* 
wash within; on tbe contrary, tbe blackq they become with tbe 
smoke, the more comfona^ they are coosidaed. The outsides 
are washed by the females of die femily widi a mirtore d cow^ung 
and mud, which, when dry, ^ves them a somewhat deanly appear* 
anca' The number of r oo ms or huts to each household varies 
according to tbe onditkia of the femOy. A shopkeeper with a 
mother, wife, and three chOdreo, woold have a but with two 
three verandahs for the dwdKi^ of himself, wU^ and childrea; and 
another hui^ to serve both as a cook'bouse and as the dwelling of 
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his mother. A verendeh is set aade, or sometimes a sepaiate hut 
is huilt, for die purpose of receiving viritors and friends. The 
dwelling of an ordinaiy peasant, with the same sited household, 
would consiat of e hut to dwell in, another small one for cooking in, 
and a cow-«hed. A shopkeeper’s household fumltuie comprises 
4 plank bedstead {takh^osK), one or two stools, a till or box 
for money, a large cliest for clothes and valuables, and the usual 
complement of brass and bell metal plates, cups, etc., for cook¬ 
ing and eating. All except the head of the house sleep on the 
floor. The flimiture in the hut of au average peasant seldom 
consists of more than a common wooden chest, and a few brass 
plates, cups, etc. The whole family sleep on tlte earthen fleer. 

The small plot of gi^en or orchard land which surrounds every 
rural dwelling is thus described in an article which appeared in the 
Caieutta FtPifOf, reprinted in the Ilevenne Surveyoris Report 
'The dense mase of vegetatloo in which all Bengalis delight Co 
shroud themselves, and which encircles the rich lendhclderis palace 
as well IS the peasant's hut, is everywhere more or less productive. 
Zt ie composed of the materials for food or for building-^ cocoa- 
nut, the bamboo, the jack tree, and the mongo. There may be 
seen die slender eulki of the betel tree,'and the towering stems of 
the cocoa^ut above them, their long arms waving in the breese; 
on the other side, probably a thick garden of plantains, tliat curious 
link between the vegetable and the timber; in the background on 
underwood of wild cane, twining itself round everything of Armer 
bulk ■, and a little farther on, on undisdnguuhable moss of thorn, 
creepers, and underwood of every shade, length, and denomination. 
The husbandman must have his fruit trees and his bamboos, which 
yield him a return for no expenditure of labour but that required 
for gathering or cuttbg—his protection for the womankind, and hii 
shade against the Aerce sun of April and May. If he attams these 
primary objects he is oontent, no matter how much miasma may 
be exhaled from the decaying vegetation, how many diseases may 
lurk in that fair but deceitful mass of green foliage, how many 
reptiles and venomous snakes may be concealed m the unwhol^ 
some shades which surround lus paternal inheritance. The sun, 
end the gate of the passing neighbour, must alike be excluded. 
Grant him this, and he will endure with stoical fortitude the 
periodical fever, the steamy heat of the rains, and the fetid water 
which stagnates In the pools whence he has dug the materials for 
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his homestead ate (M&6Q, and which never feels the influence of 
the bieese and the Hgbt* 

Food.—T he CoUectix m 1870 pgrtmatii^ the average monthly 
living expenses for the family of a well-to^o shopkeeper, the 
household conastmg of u persons, as followsRlc^ 14s.; 
salt, IS. 3d.; ml, ; pulses, ; spices, »s .; fuel, ss. j 

clothes, 85 . i baiber, washerman, reli^ous eeremooies, etc, 6d.; 
total, ;^if 6s. 9 d. pa month. For a peasav fomily of 6 persons: 
rice, zsa; alt^ i&; i&j pulses ss.; spices, is. 3d; clothes, 
IS. 3d; b a r be r , washennaji, poes^ etc, 3d; total, i&s. ^d per 
month. The hnsbandipan pays nothing for his fish or foel, the 
former bemg cau^K by brmself cr his fomily from the nearest 
stream, and the latter gathered from the jangle. Tbis estimate 
gives an average «nnng> expenditore of ^2, 13& 6d each 
membv of a shopkeeper’s frmily, »r»H ^1, 17& 6d for that of an 
ordinary cultjvzktor. 

Gam£| akd Amvssueict&—T he followizig account of the games 
and amusements of the people is condaised from the Revenue 
Survey Report It will be seen that many of them are very 
gimikr to oor English games. Gald^ri differs from oui trap-bat 
and ball only in a small pece of enrred wood being snbitituted 
for OUT bat, and a stick for the ball, the game beu^ played in 
exactly the same manoer. Hdindvdti is a efinilar to our 
prisoner's base. Nan-hiti, or the salt^ious^ is thus played:—A 
square is drawn on the ground, and subdivided into four smaller 
squares, one bmng called the eiwihff i Two boys place them* 
selves oe the ctoss hues fonned by the inner squares, to guard 
fhm and prevent their being mossed A boy enters the square 
at the opposite comer to that caOed Che wnbuf, and the game 
consists in his passing through the other squares to the mn-hiH 
without bmng tooched by the boys goardmg it, and then retaining 
in the same manner to the place he started frnm 

Tb^ games of chai>ce are the fidJowmg :—Edsd ,, a kind of 
draughts, played on a board shaped HW a ooss, the fbnr arms 
bein g of the leogth, dnrided into rwenty*foar squares, eight 

rows of three each, erdonred alenotely like a chess-board It is 
played by either rwo or foor persons, the layers or opposite arms 
b^ng partners. Each player has foor men, and Che game is played 
with three dice. Ihe dice are thrown, and the player commencmg 
with whi^ever of his foor moi be pleases, passes it on os many 
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squares as lie has thiown poino, the track being round the outer 
edges of the squares from arm (0 arm, untD he arrives at the square 
he staffed froro^ when he passes up the centre row to the winning 
point The game is woa by the partners who get their eight men 
through die squnies first When one party has got his four men 
through, be still coetbues his turn with the dice for the advantage of 
his partner, who reckons the points thus thrown. There are several 
modifications of this game, but the foregoing is the most common 
way of pla^ng it P<uhisi, or dfu-paehisl, is played on the same 
board as by two, three, or four people, each playing for himself. 
Six cowrie* ore used iuiitead of dice, and the poinii are numbered 
according as the cowries fall with the flat aide up or down. Each 
player commences from the centre square of the inner row, the 
tio^ being down the centre row to the extremity of the ann, then 
to the right and round the outer square* of eadi ami, and back 
to the sc^uire he started from. A man falling on a square occupied 
by another player has to begin the game again; and it is won the 
same way as b /efrd, by one player getting his four men through 
the squares first. Kupan, a gambling gome, played for stakes by 
the lower classes. It consisti of a board divided into six squares, 
and numbered, with a six-sided teetotum numbered according to 
the squares on the board. The owner of the board spine the 
teetotum, and oalli upon the pbyers to suke their money on the 
numbers on the board He then uncovers the teetotum, and the 
number oa the board corresponding to the on* indicated by the 
teetotum wins four limes the sum he staked, the remainieg stakes 
going to the spinner of the teetotum. Sairan^ or chess. This 
game originally came Irom India, and is played the same way os 
ours, with the exception that the king, when making his first move, 
has the option of taking the knight’s move, and the pawn's first 
move is limited to a single square. The pieces ate respectively 
called as follows i^The king, rrf/tf / the queen, moHtri or prime 
minister \ castle, nauii or ship; bishop, hdihi or elephant; knight, 
^wr& or horse; and pawn, piiHd or foot-soldier. or 

tigers and goats, a game similar to our fox snd geese. It is played 
on a board divided into sixteen small squares, with diagonal lines 
drawn across it, and is won either by the tigers seising oil the goats, 
or by the latter moving in such a way os to avoid being taken, end 
blocking up the tigers so that they cannot move. There is also a 
variety of other games of chance played with pice or cowries 
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Indian modificarioaft of ‘heads or and ‘odds or erezu,’ 
Cards, ^ 3 ar to those taed bj EegHshmen, farm \ &vcuiice 
Diode of gambling aciMig the peoj^ 

Tkur Musical iNsnuMcm are of three kind^ — drums, 
stHoged and wind mstnuneDS. The former conust of the 
pakkaf 6 iy iaUd, biyi, dMaiy Uai, tartidi, didk^ kar^iogri, iassd, 
and dhoL Thne drams are of earious sbaj>ea, socoe inch but one 
end, others with tiro; some are f^jed like kettledrnma, some with 
sticks, others with the han^ The s&mged instraments consist of 
the fHir, a kind of goitat, the body <jS which is made of the dried * 
sheD of a pumpkin, the foor strings being of iron or brass; the 
idmgurd, a WnH of gnitar, used as an accompanis^t to the sUdr 
when sbgbg; the hnt a double goilai widi seven strings j the 
bA&id, a deaoiption cd nc^; and tbe tdrwg, a sort of 
inverted violin generally used at pefcsnances by danong-giils, 
accompanied by a dram and Hnd of tambonrine {inandird). The 
wind instruments are tbe sAdtidi, iriiich gives a souod something 
like a clarionet, & kiod of horn the hdak, 

CoKTSVAKCES.—I have alxeaify enomeiated, ai page 33, the 
different descripticos of gpH modes of wacer conveyance. 

On land, the rieba of natives nse European carriages. The 
native conveyahees used by the people are as follow ^The iriaAi, 
aprimitive description of carriage, consisiingofa dooble body od four 
wheels, and dram by panes. 'n>e>a£b«f«ev is an obloag box with 
sliding doors oo other ade, and a pole at each ’end; it is usually 
from five to six feet long, and two and a half feet broad, with a 
mattiass inside. It is carried by four bearers on their shoolders. 
The AaJegry, (tt bollock car^ coosists of a fiamevoik of bamboo, 
aopported on two wDodeiiri>eels and a wooden axle; drawn by two 
The j!ud is a slight bamboo fitmewcak covered with coarse 
cloth, about two a half feet square, with a beddh^ nmfa of 
string woven across; it is shmg on a stout bamboo p^e, and carried 
by tiro or four men. Tbe eka^dld is a c£ AtS measuring in 
the fiamewotk about five feet by four. This conveyance is need in 
marriage processioos, and b gaodQy dented oat with tassds and 
binge; carried by foot men 00 their sbooldox. The fosefi is a 
conveyance used by tbe fai^ur classes co occasions of marriage 
ceremonies, and nsoally resared fee the tsid^room; carried by 
foni men in the same manner as the fbr^peng. Tbe mska^ Is the 
bride’s conveyance at marriage procergions, and b decked out with 
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every poe&ible fineiy; it bas a pok &t each end| is Open at tbe sides» 
Md covered by a canopy. The fakhiarawdn is the royal convey- 
ence; has no poles, bat is carried on men’s heads. It has a very 
pand carved canopy, and is now only used occasionally at manuka. 

AoRicuiTUSE, Rice Cultivatioh.—A a elsewhere throughout 
Lower Bengal, rice forms tbe staple crop of the 24 Parganis. It 
consists of two great kinds, the dus or spring and djiia/t or winter 
rice, each of which is again subdivided into numerous varieties. 

Avs rice is generally sown on high ground. The field is ploughed 
when the early rains set in, ten or twelve time* over, till the soil is 
redoced nearly to dust, the seed being sown broadcast in Aphl or 
May. As toon as the young plants reach six inches in height, 
the land it harrowed for the purpose of thinning the crop 
and to clear it of weeds. The crop it harveited in Auguic or 
September, as it ripens The Collector givei me the thirty prin* 
dpeJ varietiei of dus rice, as follow :^i) td/id Jdmird, (s) sd/jyo 
mani, (g) H^ui kMti, (4) ktrsm, (5) idUdpaydn^, (d) (7) 

higftn Hfhlf (8) sUihdr, (9) khubni, (10) bdauphul, (11) gcnfi jaA, 
(it) fard^, (13) bni idekdl^ (14) (ig) hen kdJid, (16) 

suitdn Jetd, (17) fdndJhtn, {i 3 ) die here, {19) dis ffuni, (ae) ghUdi, 
( si ) ^tdif (as) piprd-idl^ (ig) (14) bend fkuti, (eg) 

hdidnA, (26) (27) lakshmipdrijdt^ (aS) bAdinS, {29) mtthdiur, 

and (30) maslei< 

Aman, or winter ricei it cultivated on low land. In May, after the 
first fall of rain, a ourieiy groosd it ploughed three tines, and the 
teed scattered broadcast When the seedlings make their appear¬ 
ance, another field is prepared for transplanting. By this time the 
rainy season has thoroughly set in, and the field is dammed up to as 
to retain the water. It is then repeatedly ploughed until the water 
becomes worked into the soil, and the whole reduced to thick mud. 
The young rice ia then taken from the nursery, and transplanted in 
rows about nine inches apart. If, by reason of the backwardness «£ 
the season, the nursery ground cannot be prepared by the towing time 
in April or May, the dman rice it not transplanted at all. In euch a 
case the husbandmen, in July or August, soak the paddy in water for 
one day to germinate, and plant the germinated seed, not in a nur* 
sery plot, but in the larger fields which they would otherwise have 
used to transplant the sprouts inta It is very seldom, however, 
that this procedure is found necessary. Aman rice is much more 
extensively cultivated than due, and b favourable years is the 
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moet valaable crop; but bdnj sown in low knHs, is liable to be 
de^trofcd hj excossiTe nin&lL Harrest place in December 
01 January. The CoUectoi repcffts tbe nmet^-oiiie chief varieties of 
dmoA rke as follow :~(i) (a) UM (3) mail ehdul, 

(4) kuntrd jaly (5) Wydr H/dy (6) AnAH (iaitftf, (7) (S) kh^ur 

ekuriy (9) dha/ 4 dr, (10) (11) dahd kktuhi, (12) n^'&y 

(73) dkulyd^ (14) karim.sdly (15) olod maSAy (16} siendarW, (17) 
bdUddr, fxS) kanaJukfiry (19) tamnati, (so) skalfird, (at) 

(22) htidmatty (23) ddd Ud*i, (24) c^id Udni, (25) idnid rs^ 
(26) 64 /itmtA, (27) (aS) icid (29) paramAftna 

tiH, (30) h^y (31) rttfcfcir, (3a) tkendra hdr, <33) A«» (34) 
kilApdniy (35) kdii^ (56) ptriAy (37) (38) hhdsi pinli, 

(39} holdAry (40) sAdd hddAry (41) pAdArdsi, (4s) dman laid, (43) 
puJfy (44) (45) lAiitiUy (46) id£i hiiy (47) AM, (4S) id/ialsi^ 

{49) muifdAdr, (50) hrpdldy (51) dor m«g*i, (52) nUar m^Al, (53) 
iateri, (54)/otttf, (55) iatmoji (56) dadi U/diy (57) Umiii saruy 
(58) rdm sdi, (59) kdmmi di/di, (60) gsadJU tv/sly (61) eAind Mniiy 
(6a) kAenihdy (63) pa/ddr, (64) laid (65) Mag, (66) 

ksIArhm, (67} tdl an^«r, (68) (69) Menki, (70) ekimfd, (71) 

garimariy (72) iAakdr, (73) kdii M*ly (74) htituaidrt jeU, (75) ioiak 
soTHy (76) jhH Idlery (77) du&t itnal^ (78) kern, (79) nenoy (8c) 
pdnHardSy (8t) ndl ka/mdy (8a) sent edgra, (S3) /akshmt-hiids, (84) 
sUhdy (85) saru dkaH, (86) hdwuKL, (87) merith sily (68) gandha 
mdlaii, (89) ^indka batd, (90) rdtd idi, (91) tipv rdm sdly (92) irugif, 
(93) naulaidy (94)/a/wtfar, (95)^^^W4f, (96) bmsur, (97) maipdl, 
(98) piped sd/y (99) lidrtiJt ra/^. 

Ko impTOTement seems to have taken place of Ute years in tbe 
quali^ of the rice grown m (be 24 PargaiUs; but (he area of rice’ 
growing lands ba$ socnewbat incteased, owing to deannces b tbe 
Sondarban junglen The following accocmt tbe reaping and 
busking tbe paddy is condensed from Major Smyth’s Survey Report: 
^When the paddy is ready fix cuttiag, rt is osoally laid flat on the 
ground, which is done by two mm poshing a bamboo over the 
fleld, one at each end; il (bus becomes to cat^ tbe reaper 

sitting iTxtMd oi stooping to his work. Tbe coaiv« Undt of rice 
have only their ears cut, with perhaps a foot of (he straw, the 
remainder bdng left to rot for manur& When ca^ the rice is 
curried home and stacked, the grain being aftswaids either trodden 
ou( by carcle or beaten out co a board. Tbe rice is generally kept in 
the husk until il is required fot use. Tbe or busking of the 
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rice is dose by tbe foliovin^ princess—A5 much as can be busked 
in one day is soaked m water durisg tbe night; the following 
morning It is half boiled, and then spread out m the son to dry. 
The actual husking is effected by means of an instrument called a 
wooden lever usually about six feet long and six laches 
in diameter* its end attached at right angles to a cylindncal piece of 
wood about eighteen inches long and four inchee in diameter* bound 
with iron, which serves as a pestle. Two woroen work this machine ; 
one alternately presses down the end of the lever wltli her foot to 
raise the pestle, and then, by removing her foot* allows the pestle to 
till into the mortar. The other woman removes tl^e beaten groin and 
puts fresh into the mortar, which concisa merely of a circular Imllow in 
the ground, with a piece of wood in the bottom to receive the blow. 
Husking ii Bcmetimes done by beating the rice in a wooden mortar 
with a long upright wooden peitle; eomecimei also without boiling, 
but merely by drying the rice b the sun. The cbaiT is removed by 
placing the pounded rice and husks in a kbd of flat bsaket, and 
allowing it to pour slowly from 4 height; the breeze being sufficient 
to blow the husks away, so that they form a heap a short distance 
from where tlie rice folia Fronr forty*eigbt pounds to half a 
hundredweight of clean rice are usually obtained from a Imdred* 
weight of paddy; the labourer employed in busking it is sometimes 
paid in money, but more generally in kind. The Lusk is used os 
food for cows, goats, swine* and pcultiy. It is olio mixed with mud 
and cow*dung os a plastering for the outside of huts. 

Besides the duj and Hmn crops, anotlier description of rice known 
as m dAch grows indigenously in the deep*water marshes of the 34 
Fargonis, and is occasionally used as food by the TSfirs, and 
other fishing and boating castes of the S4 Pargania, who live and 
ply their avocation among the swonps. The plant looks like a 
confused mass of creepers ficating on the water, and shoots forth its 
ears of grain in every direction. A peculiarity of this rice is* that the 
groin drops from the ear into the water when it attains maturity; to 
prevent wluch, the fishing castes take a great deal of trouble in 
binding the ears togetlier before the paddy ripens. This rice grows 
plentifully in the marshes, and is at the disposal of any one who is 
disposed to gather it. Very little is collected, however, except by 
fishermen or boatmeri; the swamps being deep; and the result 
hardly worth the labour of binding the ears and collecting the groia 
The rice is very small and thin, and the paddy has a long sharp 
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extremity like a grain of barief. A l^eod states MaMdeva, 
when Imng among the Kocls, was compelled to wo^ iv them and 
sow paddjf and that be oeaied this spedes rice is order to save 
himself the trouble of ploo^mig sowing; weeding^ et& From ibis 
cdrcumstance, this rice; alchou^ an inierioT grain, is considered to 
be pure like the dsvoA. 

The names by which rke is distinguished in the various stages of 
its growth are as £^ow.—Che seed or the seedling^ 
gd^AA dAdn, the ^oung plant; ti^r, the plant just before flowering; 
^Auid, flowering; JuAi^gdMd, ibe plant iHmq in young ear; pdAd 
dkdn, ripe paddy; stdAA paddy bofled for husking; smka 
dAdn, paddy dried in the son for hnsking; AidsU, husked rice; 6 AM 
or tPMs, b^Ied rice. 

Pr 5 Paratioks uaps from Rjcb, TTC^the following account 
of the prindpal jwepaxations made from rice is condensed from a 
report mi the food U the people by Dr. B. N. Bos^ Dril Surgeon 
of Farfdpur; bet as it applies equally to the 24 Paiganis, I give it 
here i^RAai is obtained from paddy by roaning it on heated sand. 
The sudden exposure to the grain, a^H causes it to 

burst the husk; it is frien rubbed on a seve with the hand, to remove 
the fragments of broken buskL Hus is a very l^hc article of food, and 
is accordingly (nsoibed by aadve pbjvdans as alowering diet, both 
in its ordinary form and as mtmfn, made by betUng it in water to the 
censisteece of pulp, to which a htde sugar or milk t$ somedmes added. 
The ordinary price at kftm m the 24 Fazganfs is threobalfpence a 
ponnd. KAai also enters into the cemposhka of a great many native 
sweetmeats, and is occasionally made frmn other grain besides rice, 
soch as Indian com, etc. Kkai mixed irith molases beannes 
murh, and sells at a little over twopence a pooiuL 

Another very li^t pre^rarion of rke is wtmi, ot parched paddy, 
which tastes, when fresh and propsly made, not unCke biscuit It 
difers from kiai m (he of its pceparadoo, Ost^ and quality. 

Farticular care is necessary in boiiiog the paddy from which the rice 
for this purpose is obtained. It has to be boiled twice, bU the grain 
partly procrodes ihxou^ die htsk; k is then dried by exposure to 
the snn before husking It is next husked, and roasted on the fire 
in an open earthen vessel, a bole salt and water being added from 
time to time. While this is going on, a quarui^ of sand is healed 
in another and larger vessel. Into (bk, as soon as it k sufficiently 
wanned, the rice is thrown by handfuls, and shaken up briskly for 
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ft minute <a two with ft bundle of thin sticks, when the heated grains 
swell and burst The sand U then passed through ft sieve, leaving 
the mtri behind. Chir& is made thiu: The paddy is first steeped 
in water for two or three days, axtd afterwards partially roasted; it 
is then beaten flat and husked b ft dhmki, already described. The 
subetance thus obtained is tough and difficult to masticate; but it 
absorbs water readily, and when soaked somewhat resembles boiled 
rice. It can be kept wholesome for any length of time with ordi* 
nary care, and requires no additional preparation, except soaking in 
water, to render it at once fit for use. Native pasiei^gers, when 
proceeding on journeys whether by land or water, and when unable 
to obtain a meal of boiled rice, prefer thiri to anytlting else. An* 
other preparation of ihirA is made by parching it after husking, and 
is called ehiri iMji. Chdul bhd^'i is simply parched nee, eaten ex* 
tensiveiy as a cheap morning meal with a little mustard-oil and salt, 
and ftometunu witli bits of raw chiliea as an additional relish. Pithd 
cakes are made from rice flour, mixed with sugar and other substances. 

The liquid preparations made from rice are —Kdnjiy boiled rice, 
steeped in tlte water in which it is cocked until it becomes sour, and 
then eaten. Paehoai, or rice beer, made by boiling rice, adding 
drugs to it, such os dhiturd, hiekUd, hhdn^x att/d (the list 
numbers ss 6 separate dnigi), and then steeping it in water until 
fermentation sets b. It is only used by tlie lowest classes, and 
at about a penny a quart. Dssi siardb, or distilled rice spirit is 
made as follows, the description being condensed from the Revenue 
Survey Rei^ortRice is boiled In a small quantity of water, and put 
out In the open sir for the water to evaporate. To this is added 
some balls of a mixture called *b<ijkar‘ prepared from the bark, 
roots, seeds, or fruits of a variety of trees found in the jungle., Two 
days afterwards some water is thrown in, and again after two days 
some more is added. Fermentation then takes place, and 00 the 
sixth day a quantity of hot water is added, when it is ready for 
distilling. The still consists of the jar in which the ruj&ture is con* 
uined, with aaother small jar placed over its mouth, the junction 
of the two being hermetically closed with mud and tow. In the 
upper jar two holes are made, to admit the ends of two bamboo 
pipes, the other ends of which communicate with two earthen pots 
to reedve the liquor as it runs down the pipes. These recep* 
tades are placed in water to keep them cool, and the still itself 
placed in an oven over a brisk fire. 
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Othir Cerxals.—B aile; (Jai) is sown in tbe months of Octobo 
ood Norembof, sod reaped m ^tarr-h Jt is planted Od b%h lands 
as s second crop to the dttt nc^ anrf |s sometuses grown in the 
same field widi mustard or peas, or along the mafgin of fields the 
iatenor of which is under peas. The people of* the 24 Parganis 
consume it in the of ai/u or coarse floor, prepared b^ 

parching, bushing, and poondiog tbe gram. It is generally eaten 
with molasses, milh, or cnrda Indian ctra or ya/idr) is 

grown throughout die EKstrict, bot only Co a very small extent 
Nearly every well-to-do peasant bas a small patch of Indian corn is 
bis homestead gardes, but it is only raised foe Us own consumpticn. 
It is sown in’bfay, and reaped in September. 

GkuK CftOK arm VKCBCanLS&^Jfitfar, Qzpeas(putmjafwupr), 
sown in October, and gathoed in Febmary. JAsvri (drz/ua /ms), 
sown in October, and gathered in Fel^uaiy. ArAar (atjaw 
Indscus), scFWQ in May, asd cot the foUowing March. ChAAS or 
gram {euer ariAinam), sown in Oct^>er, asd reaped in February or 
March. TiorAoiUusiri (&fiiyrwr«tenci),iheseaaonsofsowingaiid 
reaping are dse same as die foregmog. Smi mitg and Kruhtvi 
ntMg {fkasectus mo^), sown m Sqrtembo’, and art in February. 
Sarishi, or mustard sown in October, and cut in 

January and Febnuuy. M^asA, or Imaeed {lutum tuttafissiMum), 
sown and ent at the same seasons as die above. TV seed {saamum 
Orim/ait), sown in Angust, and cot in Xovemher. Fa/di, or kidney 
bean {pAdseo/us sown in September, and cut io January 

and February. Pisgtm or Arv^ (se 4 uunw mAan^ma), sown m a 
nursery in May, aod transplanted in June; the v^etnUe ripens in 
September, and coDDOues in season till tbe following February or 
March* or potatoes. This v^etable waa introdneed into 
Bengal at as early period British rule. Cabbages were imported at 
a more recent date. As ndche o( these v^etables is indigenous to 
the District many Mtbodox Hmdns hare a prejudice agmnst eating 
them. Potatoes are sot extensive^ grown in the 34 ParganAr; the 
principal seat of their cultintion being Hiigli SsAarioMd d/u, ekuM 
dht, and mau d/u, nrieoes </ sweet potatoes, sown ia June, and 
gathered io Octobs. ^oolv, mdtdto A at, aod A, varieties of yam, 
sown in’ June, and gathered m October, //iw vuJj^ris) 

and £umrd, varieties ctf pumpka; grown througboat tbe year. Sosa, 
or cuenmbers, planted in Jooe, aod cootinoe in season &om July to 
the end of September. Si», or beans, sown hi September, ripen a 
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tncwSi liter, ind coMiaue in season tQl the folIovizt^'MarcK ^fy4f> 
or onion, and rasvn, or garlfc, are sown in October and cut In MarcL 
Other vegetables are also grown, such u naie sdi, pdhng s6k, (Ungo, 
jhingd, and 'fatal. I have taken the botonicai names horn Sir 
Qraves Hatighton. 

Fruit TUBi.—The 34 Farganis produces i large variety of fruits, 
of which the following are the most important i'^ocoa*nut trees 
(ffiritrO S^o* abundantly, especially in the south of the District. 
The milk of the green cocotunuC is much used as a cooling drink. 
A fully ripe cocoa-nut is called a /Aund, and front its kernel several 
kinds of sweetmeats are made, such as ndtiit/ rtdn^ rosAard, eAart- 
etc. The nur is put to a variety of important uses; ropes 
, and mats are made from the husk j oil is extracted from the kernel, 
and fortes an important sutide of trade; the shell is made into the 
bowls of tobacco>pipei, Aukkds, cups, etc. •, and the tree itself, when 
past bearing, ia cut down, and the crunk hollowed out into a canoe. 
A popular legend ascribes the origin of this tree to the sage Vii. 
w^itra, who resolved to outdo Brahtni, the creator of the universe, 
by producing a tree that should bear human beings as its fruit. 
When he had finished making the head, the gods forced him to 
desist from hli impious purpose; abd the head was lefr as a cocoa- 
nut It is perhaps owing to this belief that the custom has arisen, 
that when a Kioda dies in a distant country, and his body is not 
burnt, hii reladvei make an efhgy of straw, on which a cocoi^nut is 
substituted for a liead, which is then formally bunt, or mango 
trees are extensively grown la the District, the fruit being of an 
excellent fiavour, and some varieties scarcely inferior in taste to the 
welMmowu Bombay mangoes. A!d/d, or plantains, are also largely 
reared. There are ibur prioctpal varieties of this tree, viz. marttmiK 
(properly Martaban), ehainfdt and hintAdH. The last-named 
variety ia coaridered to be the purest food, although inferior ia 
flavour to the others. 

The AA^'ur, or date free, according to the Revenue Surveyor, is 
the most important product of the District next to rice. The juice 
of the free is exfrocted and cooverted into sugar. The following 
account of the cultivation of the tree and the manufacture of its 

produce is condensed from the Revenue Survey Report:_The 

date tree {kAeptr) is reared from seed sown in June or July, which 
makes its appearance in about five or six months. It comes to 
perfection In from sue to seven years, but much depends on the 
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soQ, Baltisb Ijind bang most farouiable to hs growth. The juice 
is thus extractedfire 01 six of tbe lower braacbes 00 one side 
of the tree aie first cut down. To do a "»an dinbs to the top 
of tbe tree^ suppomng burndf bf a $tr«ig rope, which he passes 
round the tree aod his am loms. He slides the rope up and 
down with his hands, plafubg his feet fiimfy against tbe tree, and 
throwing the weight of bis body on tbe rope. In this mauDei his 
hands are bee; and be the tree with an iossument something 
like a bill*hook, and Teiy sharp. He then cuts a flat space oa the 
side of the tree about nine mcbes in breadth, the surface of tbe cut 
space bdng saq}ed or renewed twice in dte succeeding twenty 
days. At the end of dus dme a bx^todmal Tnrigi.w^ is made in the 
centre of the cleared spac^* and a small piece of bamboo, about 
nine inches long, with a funow cut in is driven buo the mdsion. 
Below the end of the bamboo an earthqw ar e pot is bung at 
sunset, and the jolce of tbe tree runs down into it In the 
morning, before sunrise, these pots are taken down, and are 
generally Tbe jnice b three ‘days in succession, 

and then the tree is allowed tn rest six days, when the juice is 
again extrac t e d for three more days, Tbe yield of a tree ts full 
vigour is about eight pounds per diem daring say ten days a mouth, 
or just under three-qnarten of a hondredwei^u per mensem. The 
season for coUecnng the juice lasts from September oQ April The 
gw, or molasses, is prepared by bctling dw juice over a brisk fire 
for three or four hours, tbe fuel used bdng the branches that are 
cut from tbe tree. From twelve to axteen large-mouthed earthen 
pots, frcan thirty to for^ pounds are placed in 

three or four rows, nearly touching one another i they are then 
ceruented together, and soppmted over a boOov dog below them, 
by mud. A fire is lit uoderneach, and fed frdm holes m either side 
of the mud row. When the joia Uii^eos, it is poured into small 
pots containing from ten to twelve pounds, and exposed to die air 
to harden. The {uke of such a pot of g*r (molasses or crude 
sugar) ZD 1857 was from eit pww^ to niaepence. A pot wdghing 
10 to 13 lbs. would DOW (1873) be worth from a shUling to a 
shilling and threepence. Each year the tree is cut on opposite 
sides, and its age may geseraDy be told by foe nniaber of cuts or 
steps ct has on its trunk, ^be free lasts from for^ to fifry years, 
or even sixty, bat no juice can be exoacted from it at that age. 
The date fruit ripens m MS7 and June, and is eaten. Seeds for 
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planting &re only collected ftam uncut trees; the cut ones bear 
Indifferent fruit, and some none at all The rent of date trees in 
1857 was generally aboutbwelve shillings per hundred; it baa now 
increased to dfleeri shillbgs. One man can look after and collect 
the juice from bree or four hundred dunng the seaaoa The 
leaves are In some places mode into mats. The gter, boiled down 
from the juice tapped in January and February, yields about fifty 
per cent, of raw st^jiat; Chat extracted in March and April is inferior, 
and only suitable for £vr, and is eaten os such by the natives. 
Sugsr made from the sold in 2857 from i8a fid. to is. od. 
pet hundredweight It now sells from;^i tc 41. ed. The//<r 
is sold to sugar factories in the neighbourhood, where the process of 
extraecloo is conducted, or it is sent to Calcutta. An intoxicating 
liquor called toddy is mads from the juice by fermentation. 
Of the juice tapped in Kovember and December, it toJtei from 
eight to ten pounds to make one pound of £ur; la January and 
February, from six to eight pounds; and in March and April, from 
five to six pounds, but the gur obtained in these months is resinous 
and gluey, and unfit for lugcirmaking. From fifry>iix to seventy* 
eight pounds of sugar ere manufactured from a hundredweight of 
gTw* of the ordiuary kind. 

The native method of making the sugar is as fellows 1—The giir, 
or crude sugar, is put into bags closed at the mouths, and enclosed 
between strong bamboos, which ore kept constantly tiglitened at 
the ends to press out the treacle. Whm this has all run of^ the 
holfimode tugsx left in the bags is put into opeiHnouthed pots, 
each having a snail hole at the bottom. A quonti^ of weed called 
f4id tdoli, found in the marshes, Is then laid on the top of the pot, 
and upon this a scnaU quantity of milk and water is sprinkled every 
three days, to clarify the sugar as the moisture from the aquatic plant 
sinks into the contents of the pot It takes from twenty to twenty* 
five days for all the moisture thus supplied by the aquatic plant and 
by the milk and water to drain through the half^nade sugar, and 
go cut os treacle at the hole at the bottom of the pot What after¬ 
wards remsuns in the pot is daiified sugar. The treacle is used 
for mixing with tobacco, and is also eaten by the natives. 

A coarser sugar, caJed daiud, is made in the Allowing manner:_ 

The gur is pul into baskets about three feet in circumference and 
two feet high, at the top and bottom of which is placed a quantity 
of the aquatic weed pdid f 4 oid, and below which an earthenware 
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vessel is pliie«d to recove the treacle. Evoy ibur or five da;s the 
weed on the sw6ce k oS^ aod the st^ar on the top is 
removed, and a fresh snppfy of weed put 00. Hus is continued 
till the whole of the ^ m the basket is cleared oft A more 
detailed acconnt of date celQvaaon aod the process of sagai 
manu&ctnie will be firaad in 0^ Statistical Acconat of Jessor, 
which, even tnore than the 24 Pargazids, is the principal seat of 
sugar o i a n u&ctare in lanrer BenkaL A large exp(»t trade is 
carried on in the jgodnce. 

The other important fruit trees in the J4 Pa^ania are as 
follow :->The £/£i6t and peach, both lately introdoced in the 
DiaCict, but thriving wdl; the jack Aif/ jimrul; pine¬ 
apple ; pom^ranate, hot ctf ao mferior t^uali^; yitn; lotdp 

jda; giuLTa; did, or custard appknative plnm; and tamsrind. 

Fibres.— Jate was fe e malj voy Ikde cultivated in the 

District, and the small quantities that were (uoduced only sdhced 
for local Ttquiretnents, such as ropanakhig, eb^ About fifteen 
years ago a great d eman d arose few gunny and almost every 
faimly diat could get a little money to establish a jote loom 
did so. Nearly ail the day^lahouieis took to weaving, and the 
women and chUdiGi to spmnzng the thread, causing the rates of 
labour to sudden^ rise. Jnie caltrvati^ according received an 
impetus; and althongh the gmmy*weaviBg was carried to excess, 
and ruined many fiimififs m the 34 Pargania, other outlets /or the 
jute fibre sprang up, aiwi its prodnetioo has steadily mcROsed. 
A large part of the lu^ lands in the District, fbrmeriy devoted to 
dtis rice, 19 now endrdy given up to jute caldvadon. The jute 
cultivated in the countzy soudi of the F^md, ox, Ganges, is 
known ns desi jnte, to dktmgui^ n fr^n the superior qualities 
produced north and east of diaz river, where rite principal jute- 
growing Districts are situated Of the dai jute, the fidfrdsat and 
nangi (as that grown in the Fiscal Division of Mandalghit in Hdglf 
District is called) axe the finest qualities. The Bardaat Subdivision 
is the prindpel seat of jute cnhivaiioD in the 24 Paxganfs. The 
husbandman derives a moch largo profit from jnte from 
any other crop grown 00 the same descripaoo of land The 
value of die rke prodoced from an acre cpf dwr land, including 
the straw, is about 5$. od to jCit varying frmn 4s. 6d 

to 15&, leaving a pndt of say from £1, tea. od to £7, loa od to 
the culdvazor. Jnte is grown on the same sort of land as dj/s rice, 
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but pays a slightly higher rest, ?aryiag from 6$. to 19$. 6d. an acre 
i& difvent Subdivisions, Besides the rent, the husbandman has to 
employ hired labour tor cntdn^ washing, and preparing the fibre, 
varying from i 3 fi. to £,\, 4s. od., according to the produce of the 
land. The tolzd cost to the cultivator for raising an acre of jute, there* 
fore, amounts to from 4s. ed. to ;^a, js. 6d., according to the 
quality of land and the outturn; the average cost may be taken at 
C5«. ed DQ acre. The produce from an acre of jute land varies 
from six aad a half hundredweights or nine maunds from poor toil, 
to upwards of fifleen hurulredweights or twenty*one mounds for 
unusually good land, the average for fairly good land being eleven 
hundredweights on acre. In ordinary seasons. M jute has of late 
sold at Its. a hundredweight, or Ks. 4 a mawid At this rate, 
the value of the produce of an acre of jute land would be, say from 
res. ed. to ^ 3 , da od., the average/»m ordinarygood land 
being about £fi, leaving a return to the grower of from ds. ed. to 
4s. dd., or an average of about ;^4,5B. ed. (after deducting outlay 
for rent and hired labour} oi net profit and payment for the plough¬ 
ing, weeding, etc., which are usually done by the cultivator hiaueir. 
Ftices, however, have been unusually low for the present season's crop 
(i87s-7g), and have avenged little over one*ha1f the above rates. 

The process of jute cultivation in the 04 PoiganiU is as Ibllows; 
—The field is well ploughed two or three times after the first fhll 
of nin in March or April, and allowed to remain for two months, 
This interval the cultivator employs in manuring the land with 
cow-dung, rich block toil collected from the bottom of tanks, ashes, 
and oil manner of vegetable refuse. The laird is again ploughed 
several times in May, the clods well broken, and the s^ sown 
broadcast When the youug plants ore about six inches higli, & 
harrow is drawn over the field to thin the plants where they ore too 
thick, as well as to ftirrow the land in order to assist the absorption 
of moisture, When the plant teaches a foot high, the field is car^ 
fully weeded by band, after which it receives no further attention 
until the cutdag season in August or Septeixtber, When the crop 
is cu^ the leaves ore snipped o(T and scattered over the ground to 
rot in as manure. The jute etalke are then bound together, and 
steeped in a pool or tank for ten to fourteen days, until decomposi* 
tion sets in, and the fibre becomes fit for separation fiom the stem. 
This is generally done by hired labour. The jut^washer snaps 
the stem about two fleet from the root, and pulls out the ioner 
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"wocdy part from the portioD tbos brokou He then hold of 
the Sbre, and bj contisTied geatle pollfl^ Jt gradnallj aepsntes 
itself from the wood which stiD reouins in the uppei pan of the 
staJk, and also from the oater bnL It is then thoronghl; diied in 
the sua, and boond np into bundles called and in this state it is 
sold to petty dealas who come round to dse cohiTaiors’ booses snd 
collect it These men take it to tbe large man at Baidjabdtl, sear 
Serampui, in HdgU District where it is booght np b; wholesale 
dealers. The ordinaiy price by the petty ’dealers to the 
villagers m tbe 34 Paiganis who grow ibe jots, averages in good 
.years about Rs. 4 a rnanitd, cr say 1 r& a fanndredweighL Nearly 
all tbe jute grown m the 84 Pajgania is tbos to tbe Eaidya- 
bdd market for sale. 

Sfftiy or Indian hemp (cnaMtna Juna^, is ooly grown to a very 
small extent in this District; it is sown in June, and cut in August 

MiscELLansoos Citop&^/ifil«crXbi,8Qgar-cane. The following 
account Is qoocedfrom Major Soiyth's Revenue Survey Report‘ A 
rich soil is selected, high enough to be above the usual water^nark 
of the rainy season. Tbe 5 dd is ploughed ten or twelve times, and 
manured. Cuttmgs of tbe cane are planted horiaontaHy in the 
ground in March, about eighteen mcbes apart, iriuch sprout up 
in about a month. In Jnly or Angost, when the plants are about 
three feet high, they are ded op by three or four together with their 
own leaves, to pr ev ent tboi blown oven If there Is no rain 
in September ce Octobo, it is necesaiy to water them. The canes 
are cut in January and Felnaiy, and tbe jnlce is extracted by a 
mill, then boiled and made into gttt or molasses. The mill acts on 
the principle of a pestle and mortar, tbe pesUe rubbing the canes 
against the edge of dM mcetar. To the end of die pestle is attached 
a beam from hfteen to ^iteen feet long, iriucb acts as a lever, and 
to this is attached another bcsiscmtal beam to which the bollocks 
are yoked. These walk xoai>d, and so crush the cane between the 
pestle and the rides of the mortar. This last generally consists the 
trank of a tamarind tree bolbwed oat, at tbe bottom of whkb Is a 
small hole, oommonicatu^ with tbe ontside, through whkh the juice 
escapes, and is received inm an earthenware pot The b^ing is 
the next process ; and this is dooe ZD a very siailai method to that 
of the date juice before e^tlaned.* Tbe Remoe Sorveyot esttoates 
the yield of sugas'cane at or npwards per acre; and the cost 
of cultivation, 8s. od. Mr. Westland calculates the yield m tbe 
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ndjoiQing District of Je 9 « 0 T at 103. od.an acrci which is stated to 
in« to be too low. Another and more prioutiTe cocthod is to crush 
the canes between two revolving iron rollers, which are worked b)' 
band. 

Fan.—T be Revenue Surveyor gives the following parciculan aa to 
the cultivation of this plant, which is carried cn to a considerable 
extent in the 84 Pargan^ 1—'The land selected Is generally high, 
of a stitfiah soil, and in the vicinity of a stream or tank. The size 
of 6 .f6n garden or is usually from eight to twelve k4iM4s of 
land. It is enclosed by a wall of bamboo and reed work, about 
five or six feet in height, and covered over with the same material, 
the roof being supported by uprights from within, This is done to 
protect the creeper from the sun, and to prevent cows, goats, etc., 
from destroying it The enclosure thus prepared is divided off 
into parallel ridges about eighteen inches apart, in which ore placed, 
about a span apart, uprights of thin bamboo, and across this a 
netting of other thin bamboos. The land requires to be well dug 
up previous to planting, which is done from cuttings in February 
and March; and in four months, by June or July, they have grown 
sufficiently for the leaves to be plucked. During the hot months of 
April and May, the plants must be watered morning and evening, 
and in June surd July the land Is well manured with oilcake. 
Fresh esirrh also requires to be thrown about the roots at the same 
time. There are three crops during the twelve months, and they 
are called by the name of the respective months in which they are 
plucked, via Xdrtik pin, the beet; PhAlgunand Ashdr f 4 n, 
—the last nsmed being the heavieet crop, but inferior in quality. 
The leaves are sold day by day in Che green eCate; and when 
plucking. It is a rule always to leave sixteen leaves on the creeper. 
It is largely used by the natives, eaten with bctclmut, lime, and 
cardamoms.’ The Revenue Surveyor furnishes a set of calcu¬ 
lations, which would show that an acre of pdn yields ^^156 per 
annum; the cost of production being los., leaving a profit of 

109 . after allowiog for rent, repairs, manure, and the culti¬ 
vator’s labour. This esuinate Is, however, much higher than 1 have 
received from other Districts. See Statistical Account of Cattack, 
and other Districts. 

Tobacco.— The Revenue Surveyor states that 'the tobacco 
grown Id the District is of two kinds, via. hin^ and ptdndhitd, 
tbe former of whicli is the best Light soil is usually selected. 
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and is [douglied vnkly for rnfmthg, from Febroaiy to 

Septem'ber. The seed is sown is a noisery, asd Dtms^Tited about 
the end of Septosber, each plant ben^ placed about eighteen 
inches apart. The tope and asckers are tvoken off in November 
and Decembo, to prevent tbdr nmoiog to seed, and the leaves axe 
collected in Januaiy. These are s^vead out for three or four dajs 
on the ground, night and daj; th^ are then strong on a siring and 
hung up within the house (v a okootb, to get die benefit of the 
smoke. In March they are arade up into bundles and sold to the 
mahdjaru or their sgenta, who have generaJl/ made advances to the 
husbandmen for the cnltxvatioo, and come mod in due season to 
collect their peodnce. Tobacco is grown chiefij in the nonhem 
and north-eastern parts of (be DistrkL’ The fignres furnished by 
the Revenue Surveyor vonhl ^ww ui aoe of tobsnco yields 
;^io, I08.J the cost of cnJoraDon beiagestrrrwM by him at tS&; 
net profit, ^^3, jss. an acre. This calnilation roost be received 
with caution, 

Thatchino Grasses, calkd nbt and hts ^ are very paying crops to 
the culdvatcr, as they require no labour or trooUe, except in the 
cutting. Th^ grow spontaneously, on high and dry luds too poor 
to be profitably cultivated with othv cropa When once these 
grasses have takes poosessioo of a spot of land, it is very difficult to 
eradicau theoL Ulu gross grows very abundantly on both sides of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway embankment, and h evety year sold by 
auction by the Company. An acre of this fand prodiices about six 
iihans or ;6So bundles of straw, each eigbteai inches in circnmfer* 
ence j the whole selling for ahool 3^ Tbe grass grows from three 
to six foet in height Kns grass is. not so much valued as for 
thatching purposes; but it is the gnss sacred to the gods, and is 
much used at funeral obsequies and other rdi^ous ceremonies of 
the Hindus. Small xnais are made of this description of grass 
colled kusisan^ flr»i osed as seas for penoos perfMining 
(tworship). This grass also grows ^xrolaneously on barren ground, 
and is not cultmted 

iKDiuo CuLTivATiost bss greatly deceased of late years, and is 
now ou a much smallo' scale titan ia the seighbounng Districts of 
Nadiyi and Jessor. I do not therefore treat of tbe sul^ect here, 
but a full account of indigo will be found in tbe StatistiaJ Accounts 
of those Distikb A few Sinwi or cotton trees are found in the 34 
Paigands, where they grow indigenously. Major Scnyth’s Revenue 
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Survey Report states that ‘tixe cotton is conlaioed within a pod, 
which bursts when ripe, and strews the ground with fts contents. 
The natives who collect the cotton usually knock the pods off the 
tree when ready for bursting, os when they are allowed to burst on 
the tree, ooe half or moic of the produce is blown away. The 
cotton is used for stuffing pillows, mauiasses, etc. The tree has a 
beaunful deep crimson dower, and when in full blossom it is so 
extensively covered with it, Dtat it con be distinguished for miles 
irotn any adjoining trees’ Nari/frd, or turmeric, sown in June and 
reaped b January; and lanJidt or chUies, sown in July or August 
and gathered in January or February, complete the list of cropa 
AasAi OuT*TUSN OF Caops, ere.—The District was surveyed 
between December 184^ and September 1851. Its area as then 
ascertained, exclusive of Calcutta and Ute Suburbs and the SuQda^ 
bous, amounted to 1,437,440 acres, or 9946 square miles (oa against 
its present area of 0536 square miles). Of the area in 1851, 878,53$ 
acres, or 137170 square miles, were returned as under cultivation ; 
300,5: s acres, or 3x3*30 square miles, as fallow and cultivable; and 
338,400 acres, or 560 square mllea as village sites, roods, nven, 
jungle, etc. Since the date of the survey, however, the area of the 
District has been considerably extended, by the transfer of several 
Fiscal Divisions from Nadiyl to the 84 Pargaebs in 2863. In 
October 1871, the Surveyor*Gen«ral reported the revised area of the 
Diathct, exclusive of the Sundnrbans, to be S536 square miles. The 
Collector reports to me, that no means exist of forming even an 
estimate of the comparative acreage under the different crops. 
Sutiscics collected by the Board of Revenue for rSdS-dp return tlm 
c/ea under rice cultivation alone at 884,: t8 acres, or 1381*43 square 
miles. Such statistics proceed on a loose basis; but so far os they 
go, they show, when taken along with the return of 1851, that more 
than half the area of the District is under actual cropa The 
Collector states that a fair out*tum of paddy from lends paying a 
rental of 9s. and 289. an acre respectively, would be twenty-two and 
thirty-tltree hundredweights, value as. od. and ;^3, iss. od. 
respectively. Very little rice land in the 34 Farganis pays so high 
a tent as iSs. an acre. A second crop of oil-seeds or pulses is 
generally taken from lands; average produce, five and a half 
hundredweights; value, £1, los. od A second crop of the same 
kind, Siid of about the same value, is also obtabed from jure land 
Condition opthb Cultivators.^A holding above thirty-three 
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acres, or % liondied ki^tis m extend woold CM^eted a very 
hrp fazm; and anjthlDg beloir three acd a third toes, or ten 
h^Ms, a very snaJl one. A Cur^sued, ccnalonabk holdiog for a 
husbwdman addvadng his owq lands, wouJd be t iann of abont 
seventeen or eighteen acres, or fifty ^ majodty of the 

holdings are of macb stoaQo exteni A sm^ of oxen cannot 
plough mcce dian five acres, <b fiftem* A gmaij ho]diog of 

this siae would not a peasant so weE off as a respectable 
retail shopkeeper in a village oor would it enable to live as 
well as a man eaniag ids. a mooth in wage& The condition of 
the cultivating classes has nroch improved of late joars, owing to 
the geo^l rise in prices whid) has place in all kinds of agri- 
cnltural produce; partly to the demand which has ansen for jute, 
and also to their proxizni^ to Calcutta, which indtes them to 
resist oppressioos on the part of the landholders. The number 
of money-lenders in the District is said Co have decreased, and 
the peasantry are not now generally in debt Most of the land in 
the 24 Farganis is held by hnsbandmea with occupancy rights, 
but the Collector re p or ls that no statistics exist to eoahle him to 
state the proporrion they bear to the tctwints at wilL Ifo class of 
small proprietors is (band in ^ District, wbo own, occupy, and 
cultivate widt thdr own hoods, beredimry estates. A well-to^o 
busbandroan csa comfortably sopport a auddUng-sised household 
consisting of five membeia, metadmg cbildnsi, m a month, 
made up of the foUoiving Itdns rice, iol; pulses, 4s.; vegetables, 
48.; salt^ 3 a; oil, ja; spies, is. 6d.; clothing, $%. 6±; foel, 45.; 
washerman and barber, 6d.; fobecco, is.; rel%ious ceremonies, la; 
renewal of plates, etn, or household ftmrtnr^ is.; boose repairs, as.; 
medidnes, fid; contii^eiides, aa; total, £2. It should be remem¬ 
bered. however, that this is the scale of living of a prosperous man 
with a fohly large bolding. The expenses of an ordinary peasant 
seldom exceed zSa v £1 anKmiti. Besides, most of the arDcles 
of food, sDch as rie^ pulses, v^^aMes, eto, axe grown by the 
cultiraCor bimselfi and not purchased; foe prices ^en above are 
those at which be would have to buy in the market, if be had no 
stocks of bis own. 

Thx DouE?nc Aitiuais c€ ibe 34 Paiganis consist of bufialoes, 
oxen, cows, sheep, gous, pigs, fowls, docks, pigeons, dog^ and caJa. 
Those used in agriculture axc oxen bufEaloes, and soreerimes 
cows by the MosahniRS. The awimnU reared fin* food 01 as articles 
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of mde are, oxen, cows^ goats, sheep, piga, fowls and ducks. Beef 
is only eaten by a small munber of Musalmdns who can afibrd it > 
goats by both MuhamTuadans and Hindus; fowls by Muhammadans 
only; and pigs by hdrit, domSt and other very low castes, The 
value of a fairly good cow is about £i, loa od.; of a pair of oxen, 
a poir of bufaloes, jQt \ a score of sheep, £$; a score of kids 
six months old, £%; and a score of pigs, ;[^io, 

TffE AcaicvLTURAi. luPusuENts in use in the 24 Porgands are 
as follow, Ute descsiption being condertsed from the Keveime Sur¬ 
veyor’s Report(i) Ndngal, or plough>^ wretched implemetit, 
scratching rather Chan ploughing up the soil, but suited to the poor 
condition of the cattle that draw it It is 10 light that the peasant 
carries it on his shoulder to the field, driving the bullocks before 
him. The ploughman guides the plough with one hand, and the 
tails of his bullocks with the other. The value of one of these 
implements is about ss. The yoke of the plough rests ou the 
snimals’ neck, in Cront of the hump \ no harness is required, (s) 
MaI, or clod<nisher, consisM of a bamboo split in two, and joined 
across by scnaller pieces of from eighteen inches to two feet long, in 
the form of a ladder. It is yoked to a pair of bullocks by means of 
a long rope, and is used to breolc tlie clods as well as to smooth 
the surface of the soil after the seed has been scattered. The driver 
stands upon it to give it weight. (5) The Mi is a large rake similar 
to the i^glisli harrow. It is mode of bamboo, with teeth of the 
same; it is yoked to a pair of bullocks, and is used chiefly for tearing 
up the weeds and thinning the crop, when the plant is from six to 
nbe inches high. (4) The idsU, or reaping-hook, is much the same os 
the English one, except chat it is more eJuuuily made, and fs not 10 
circular. (5} The is a kind of large hoe, the blade being from 
twelve to fourteen inches long, by from eight to ten inches in breadth, 
and about as thick as an i^glieh spade. It has a short handle 
from twelve to flfleen inches long, and the natives are very expert 
with it It is chiefly used in digging up garden lands, excavating 
ditches, and especially wells, where it is necessary to work in a very 
confined space. (6) The phMri is also a kind of hoe, but narrower 
and made of much thicker iron than the kodiH^ and has a handle 
tluee or four feet long. The man stands while using it, but with the 
h>dili he has either to sit or stoop. The phd^ri is osed for digging 
up stiff clay soils. (7) The khurpd is a small instrument used for 
weeding, and for rooting up grass os fodder for cattle; it has a blade 
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from three to four inches sqiare, aad « bundle ihcot six mcbes long, 
tiimed over at cme end. In namg the force is applied with the 
palm of the hand against tbe turned end, tbe bUde beiDg dins forced 
horirontadf aloz^ the roots of tbe gras& (S) The is another 
weeding iron; it bas a $hcn bandit in vhkb is hied a |uece of 
iron about ten inches lon^ at the other end of which is a small 
piece about two mebes in iei^tb, fixed at an an^ of about forty- 
frre degrees. The outer edge of is suffidently sharp to cut 
through the roots of weeds, etn, but not so as to jojnre the roots of 
plants or treea In weeding roads stMl gardeos it is yerj efectiv^ 
(9) The ididri cr difi a a tind bcl]«bo<A used fer setting and 
cutting bamboos, and »1go for clearing brushwood, jungly etc. (to) 
The kurd/i is used for frning amber, etc.; it has a blade frve or six 
inches long, and frein two to three is breadth, shaped lihe a wedge, 
(zz) The ihayfti consists of a piece of flat ins fixed az^oae end of a 
bamboo or stake, and b used for digging wndl holes for trans* 
planting, etc. It is sometimes made entirely of zron, when it is 
used as a crov>bar. (12) Tbe b a broom used to collect 

paddy thrown out of tbe tbresbrng-ground daring thre&hing, eta 
(13) JCW 4 , a fiat open basket tsed for wdnoowiDg gram. 

For the cultivation of whai is technically known as ‘ a plough’ of 
land, equal to about five Ei^Usb aoes, the followup cattle and 
implements are necessaiy A pair of oxen; a plough, yoke, etc.; s 
bamboo ladder or clod*cmsber; a huge take m hatrow; three reap* 
ing sickles; three weedss; (wo boa or spades; and seven other 
minor implement The con of these wuuhl represent a capital of 
;^4, of which about ^^3 would be spent on the oxen. 

Wages akd Puces art repmted to have oeady doubled since the 
Mutiny in 1857, and have seariy oebled since 1830. In 1830 
the wages of a cooly or an agricultural day*labourer was thre^ 
balance po diem; previous to tbe Mutiny they were about three^ 
pence per day, in rfiyo they had risen to fbuipeoce half* 
penny. Smiths tweaW ytnrs ago (1850) were paid sixpence a day; 
in 1870 their wages bad inoeased to la, or exactly dooble what 
they were in r35o. Bncklayers, wbo in 1850 received fourpeoce 
halfpenny, are now paid smopence hal^wnny a day; and car* 
peaters’ wages, which in 1850 woe axpence, bad nKxeased in 1870 
to tenpence balfpeimy a day. Prica of food, giains, and all kinds of 
agricultural produce, have risen proportionately. Tbe reports from 
the Bir^sat Subdrvisioo, whkb may be taken to fairly represent 
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the rate* for the whole District, show that in 1853 Ae beat 
cleiined nee was selling at 5*. xd a hundredw^ght, or Rs. 1/14 ^ 
miund; common rice at 38. jd a hundredweight, or Rs. i/d a 
maund- In 1856 Ae prices were, for best rice, 5a 7d. a hun¬ 
dredweight, or Rs. s/i A mftund; common rice, 4s. sd a hundred¬ 
weight, or Rt i/xo a raaimd la x86o price* were low: best 
rice sold at 48, ^d. a hundredweight, or Rs. i/i* a maund i common 
rice, 43. id. a hundredweight, cr Rs. 1/8 a maund In i8d8, ailer 
Ae great iamne of i8d6, best rice sold at 98. 6d. a hundredweight, 
or Ra. 3/8 a maund; comioon rice, 71. dd. a hundredweight, or R*. 
*/ia a maund In 1870 the rate* were : for b^t rice, 6*. led. a 
hunclredweigitt, or Rs. t/d a maund; common rice, di. a hundred¬ 
weight, or Rs. s/3 a maund; fine paddy, 3a 4id. a hundredweight, 
or Rs. 1/4 a mauad; common paddy, as. 4^d. a hundredweight, or 
14 a maund. During the height of the famine of i8fi6, best 
rice sold for 19*. a hundredweight, or Rs. 7 a maund; common rice, 
(5s. 4 |d. a hundredweight, or Rs. 5/10 a maund; best paddy, 
81. lo^d- a hundredweight, or R*. 3/4 a maund; and common 
paddy, 71. led. a hundredweight, or R*. e/ia a maund. The price 
of sugar-cane ramainad itntionaxy from 1853 to i8de ; Ae quantity 
which sold at an average for ts. during those years, in 1870 sold for 
IS. fid The price of common country wine {dotuiS) has reiualned 
stationary Arougheut Ae whole period, and is worth about ss. 9d. 
or IB. lod. a quart bottle; toddy {tdri) or fermented date juice has 
sold wiAout variation at a little less Aon a penny a quart. 

Ths Locai. Wsiohts and MtASURU are as followThe 
standard men or maund, of 82 Iba avoirdupoie, is in universal uie 
Aroughout Ae District m buying and selling by weight. Gold, 
silver, and precious scones are weighed Aus: 4 dMn a i rati, or 
r 875 grains Troy; 8 ratim i misd, or 15 grains Troy; is wdrrf* i 
Md, or 280 grains Troy. For large articles the following weights 
are used told^ 1 chhatik, or s oss.; 4 chheUdh^ 1 /edy 4 
• I /at, or s lbs. o 02S. 24 Aa; S i fiasurl; 8 pasuri or 40 
itr^i maund of 82 lbs. avoirdupois. The local measures vary m 
dificrent parts of Ae District In Bjlnlsat Subdivision it is as 
follows 1 pdH; 2 pdH’* 1 dm; 2 don^ 1 kAA; 8 1 

drki; so drAimj bif; i6isf»i idAan. In S^Ahira^^5 ser^i 
pdll{ 8 pdll^ 1 drhi; «o drhi^ i bir. Diamond Harbour !—s^ str 
w j pdll; 4 pdli^ I kdthd; 5 kdikd ■ j pan or kuni; 4 pan * i sali; 
4 sali »I Mhan. In oAer parts Ae following measure is Ae 
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sUindard \ hamlAi 4 ianUtA a i nk; 4 rtk^ i pdll; 
so saHj t6 saii—i MAoil Tho fbUowi&g rocasure of 

numbers used for cpwnes, bcukdles of itnw , grass, etc >—4 units a i 
ganddi 20 gcmtiS^x fan; 16 fon tx ssteunlts^i kAhan. Tiie 
unit of lineal and square lartd measure is ibe MlA, wbicb varies from 
eighteen to twentf^une inches. 'Hie Rerenue Suiref states that 
'the kd/A is based 00 die folkjiring system5 fingers' breadth 
(•aftguff) = i palm (mtakii)-, 6 scwvfaSsi AdJA. The Ad^A, in 
consequace, depended apco the physical sirucQire of the individual 
who measured it &sr each Fiscal Cfivision, VUUge, ot Estate Square 
measure is also recfconed in AdtAdj, etc, the size of the bigAd 
depending on the lei^th its ad^ « of the or^fnal kdiA fiom 
which it was ccmstracted, is comprised in the following table: 
—4 isrd; 4 Aard^ii gfftAA; 5 HihckAd; 4 

kdcfukhd^z dUuTtdk; 16 ekkaldkmx iMkdi eo id/kd^z b^Ad. 
There are m the Discnct UgAds frocu eigb^ to a hundred 

bdtks square of 16 incbes eachj and ooe offiffy^five AdAs, 0(29 mches 
each. T^e value ^ each in Rngtish measuranent is as fbOcvs 

1 bigkd of 80 kdiks of 18 inchs—0^330578 acre; a b^kd of 85 kdtks 
of 28 inches=0*373192 aoe; a idgkdof 90 Ad/At of zB inches ■ 
0*418388 aae ; a bigkd of 93 Ad/As of 18 inches s o'446746 acre; a 
b^kd of 95 kd£kj of 1$ inches?0*466idj acre; a bfgAd of xoo kdfbt 
of 18 inches e0*526329 acre; i bigkd of 55 kdiAtof 29 inches« 
^'4^5575 4^ Tbe correspoodmg value of an acre tniqjTldf is as 
follows t^t acre = 3*025 bigidi of,80 kd/kf of 18 incbes; 1 acre = 

2 *67958 3 ^^^/of 85 >id6trof 18 inches j 1200=2*39012 b^kdsof 90 
kdtks of 18 incbes; 1 aae * 2*23841 b^idr of 93 kd/kf of 18 inches; 
I acree 2*14525 b^gkd/ of 95 AdAkt of 18 incbes; i acre = 1*93600 
bigkds of 200 kdtks of 18 aches; x acre b2*46563 bigkdsof 55 
kdiks of ?9 iDcbe& The standard b^M e one of 80 kdiks of 
18 inches square, equal to 14,400 square lee^ or within a fraction of 
a third of an English aoe, ood is the one now more generally used. 

Time is generally measured \ff frie sun. Major Smyth states 
that * some people have a mUer-daJ, coQsisDBg of a small bmss 
pot with a gfrtaT) )xie at the bottco of it, which is set afioat in an 
earthenware bowl of water; die wuler filtering through the brass 
pot and sinking it, the tinse reckoning one hour. The method 
requires coasont attention, arul is only osed by diose who can ofbrd 
to pay a Tna»i to look bouriy after it’ This primitive mode of reckon¬ 
ing time is stiO occasionally used in the more backw a rd parts of the 
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Discrict The cozmnoa people calculate the hour ty the length of 
their shadow, and with, very general correchiess. Tune is subdivided 
as follows6o am^<U « i 6o btpal = i pal; 6o pal » x 

daruioy equal to 24 minutes; 7^ danda 9 i prahary or three hours; 
8 praharsa i or day and night of 24 hours; 15 dilct or 

days * X pahka; 2 paisha = x mas or month ; t f>t 4 s * x ritu; 
3 riiu ss I aycfi, or half-year; s aya^ «* 1 or year. 

Lani^less DxY'LAnouRERS—The increased rate of wnges has 
developed a tendency towards the growth of a coxnmunity of day* 
U(>ourer8 nextlier possessing nor rendng land. In every village 
exists a class of persons called mqftirs, or day-labourers, who culti¬ 
vate the lands of others, and receive daily wages In money. 
Another class of labourers, caUed dauUdiy annually migrate into the 
Sundarbaxis during the paddy-reaping season, and return to their 
homes after the harvest is over. They are paid in kind, at the rate 
of one bundle of paddy for every twenty bundles cut by them. 
Each bundle contains a little over three pounds of paddy. People 
who cultivate the lands of others are soraetimea paid by a one^rilf 
share of the crop, but they generally also hold scene lands of their 
own in the village. In such cases, the seed and cattle are found by 
the person cultivating die held, the landlord merely giving tlie land. 
Women are never employed in the helds, and children rarely. 

Spars Lann.—With die exception of jungles and large marshes, 
there is but little spare land in the 24 Parganis, and hence tenures 
are not generally favourable to the cultivators. There is very Uule 
vtbandl land in the District; that is to say, land on which the hus¬ 
bandman enters at pleasure, cultivating os much or as little of it as be 
pleases, and paying rent only for the area of the crop actually raised. 

iNtnauEDiATB Land Tbni/bes.-*-A separate investigation is 
being made into the Tenures of the Division, and will be embodied 
in a section by itself Everywhere tiiroughout Bengal a longer 
or shorter chain of mtermediate holders is to be found. At one 
end of this chain stands die tamiaddr, who holds the estate from the 
Government under the Permanent Settlement, and pays his land 
tax direct to the Government Treasury, At the other end of it is 
the actual cultivator. The following are the different tenures which 
exist between the saminddr, 01 superior landlord, and the actual 
cultivator in Che 24 Parganis(x) Dependent idluk: originally, 
formed a portion of an estate or samUid&ri, but subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to a second party upon the condition of the proportionate 
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of the GovenuDent rerouie bciog pqd throtigfa samioMr 
or holder of the penat estate, (t) /^gtjU taluk is & pennaiieiit 
tenure gnmted bf tiie taxAjtMr at a hzed rent in cocaderalioo of 
a boQiis, the holder bang entitled to exerdse all the powers of the 
grantor, but paykig his land tax throo^ dke umhtMr. (3) Dar- 
fatni ikbtk is a similar tenme granted bf a fatnUidr. (4) Se^attfi, 
a similar sab-tenure granted bj a dar^afuUdr. {$) and 

Mhkarrariy hereditary teaores granted to (be holder by the pro* 
prietor of an estate or a/«iMi££r» aj>d held by the grantee at&ilxed 
rent *(6) Dor Jfoa/rasi, an hereditary tenure at a fixed rent, 
similar to the abore> and oeated by a tmaurasiddr. Gdntkij 
an hereditary tenure at a fixed rate of rat held under d» sanm^r. 
( 3 ) Dar-CSrtAit a bolding created by sob^etling a fititAL (9) 
"Tkikd, an hereditary tenore held under the tambiddr. It is aigf^ 
a tenure terminable at wiD 1^ either tbe ocoipant or the land* 
holder; that is to say, the landholder can di^>ossesa the tenant if 
he chooses, and the Utter, on his ade, can throw up the land ifhe does 
not wish to retain it (10) /amd^ a geoeral term for tenures, par* 
ticolariy leaseholds, (rt) taorea are sutvleases created 

by gdntkff^s or J a m dd dr z. (la) J/drot a lease of a Tillage or an 
estate for a term of years. (13) Dar-^rd, tbe sul>Ietting of the 
above. (14) Katkind^ a of a gnnU estate for a tens of years. 
(15) Gulijeiud, a coiare in which tbe rent c^ the land is agreed to 
be paid in kind, (id) SAdgrv, a tenure in which the holder piye 
a baJf'share of tbe prodoce as rent This tenure is chiefly granted 
by Brahmans, Kiyasifas, and othos of tbe upper castes who, in tbe 
24 Paiganfis, do not goerally cnldvate tb^ lands by means of 
hired labour (as they do in Baldwin, Bfrbhdm, and othc' Districts), 
but either roit it out cr toalce it over to some one in Mdg, a tenure 
under which the cnhiTXtor fit^ all espcsises of Ullage, etc, and 
gives the owner the land ooe^ialf of tbe crop, retaining the odier 
moiety as a retom for his labocr and outl^. Tbe Collector states 
that a considerable pcnicm tB tbe land passed from tbe hands 
of Che sup>erior landlords inm those of iocenr^iaCe holders. 

Bates or Rnrr.—Tbe C^lector retnms the rates of rent of the 
diflerent qualities of land a tbe 74 Fac^inis In 13 ?i as follow:—• 
BdftUj or homestead lazxls, frcm 13& to ;^i, 4s. od an acre, or Ks. t 
to Ra. 4 a iigkd,’ lands ad|ouung tbe homestead, same rates 

as the above; Segdf, or prdeo land, same rates as the above; iAcr, 
or thatching grass lands, fiocn iss. to 15s. an a^Te, or Rs. s to Rs. 
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2/8 a bighd; haraj, or pdn flrdens, ^x, js, od an acre, or Rs. 
3/8 a bigMj tobacco lands, from 15$. to 18&. an acre, or from 
Rs. s/8 to Rs. 3 ft highd; ikshu^ or aagax*carie lands, same 
rates as the above; dus land, producing a second or winter aop of 
mustard-seed or oil-seeds, from 6s. to x8s. an acre, or from Ra. i 
CO Rs. 3 a l^bdj dvum, or winter rice land, from 6s. to £,\, 4s. od. 
cui acre, or R& 1 to Rs. 4 per b^hd. The following is an 
abstract of a seatement of tbe average rates of rent for die com¬ 
mon crops in the 24 Pargands, arranged Subdivision by Subdivision, 
and submitted by the CoUeccor co the Govemioent of Reiigal on 
tlie 15th August 1872. 

I. Alipur; or HftAi^QOARTftRS SuBDivisiOK.— Atti (ecily rice) 
land, producing a second or vinter crop of pulses or oil-seeds, 6s. 
CO x 2a an acre, or Rs. 1 to Rs. 2 a bighd: late or winter rice land 
i&man)^ produdog one crop only, from 4a 6d. to. 15a on acre, or 
from 12 linds to Ra 2 &.bi^tds jute land, from 6s. o 15s. an acre, 
or Rs. t to Ra 2/8 a highd; sugawane land, from 6a to 15s, an 
acre, or Rs. 1 to Rs. s/8 a pdn^ or betel-leaf gardens, 

no cuItivatio& except in the vicinity of Calcutta; vegetable land, 
from 69. to 18s, an acre, or from Rs, i to Ra. 3 a bighd; 'tobacco, 
very little or none cultivated in the Subdivision; dote trees, very 
little grown in the SubdivisioiL 

Satkhira StJBJMvisiON.—Early rice (*fw) lands, from 6 s. to 
6d. an acre, or Rft. s to Re. 1/4 per big'hd; juts and sugar- 
cftne, mustard and linseed, haldi and vegetables, are grown as a 
second crop on dus lands. Laze rice (d>*uin) land, 90. an acre, or 
Rs. 2/8 a bighd; jute is cultivated on dus lands, and pays the 
same rate of rent; sugar-cane, cultivated on tbe same land, pays 
tbe same rent as dux or jute land; fidn gardens, from 4s. od. 
^ zos. od. an acre, or Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a bighd; vegetables, 
grown on dus land, pay rent at the same rate; tobacco, from las. 
to X3& 6d, an acre, or Ra. 2 to Rs. 2/40. bighd; date trees, 7 s. 6d. 
on acre, or Rs. 1/4 a bighd. 

Basuroat Subdivision.—E arly rice (dus) land, from 48. 6d. to 
6s. an ftcre, or 12 inis to Rs. i a b^hd; late rice (dman), from 6 s. 
to gs. an acre, or Rs. 1 to Rs. 1/8 a bighd; jute land, from 6& to 
78. 6d. an acre, or Rs. i 'to Ra. 1/4 a bighd; rogw-cane land, from 
12S. to 15s. an acre, or Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/8 a bighd; pdn, very little 
or none grown in the Subdivision; tobacco land, from las, to 
15s- an acre, or Rs. 2 to Ra. 2/8 a bighd; vegetable land, from 
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78. 6 d- to 9s. an acre, or R$. 1/4 tb i/% a ifAd: land, 

from 48. 6d. 10 6s. an acre, or la ^nis to fiLs. 1. a UgAS, 

EAJUSAr SuBDinsKKr.—Eari/rice (^) land, from 6s. to ijs. 
aa acre, or Rs. t to Rs. a/8 a lato lice (dwvn) land, from Ss. 
to ;^x, 4$. od an acre, or R* I to 4 a ! jute, giown os dut 
lands, pap at the same zate; scgar-one lant^, from 12s. to z8s. 
an acre, or Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a ifgM; /dtr, or bete)*Ieaf ^rdens, from 
j£2, Ss. ed- to 19 ^ od. an acre, or Ra. $ to R&, is a iiffAdi 
Tegetable land^ from 12& to ip. an acre, or Rs. s to Rs. 2/8 a htgid; 
tobacco land, from 9& to jCh 4a> od an aoe, or Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 4 a 
date land is rented according: to dM number of trees grown 
on it, and not bj die neasute irfland 

Babotfu^ SuBDivisiO}! :^E8 t 17 rice (aau) land, from 7s. 6d. to 
15$. an acre, or Rs. 1/4 to R& sp a ^Ad ; late rice (imoA) land, from 
9s. to 15s. an acre, or from E1& 1/8 to R& sp a i^Ad} jute land, 
from 18s. to 19& 6d an acat^ or from Ra. 3 to Rs. 3/4 a AigAd; 
sugar<ane land, /d« gardwis, T^etable land, and tobacco land, all 
pay from rSs. to 19s. 6d an aoe, pt from Rs. 3 to Rs. 3/4 a AtgAd 
date trees axe very hole grown in die Subdiviaon. 

DiAMOifXi Hasboub SosnmsTOW:—Early rice (car), ray little 
grown in this SnbdrrisioD; late rice (dwR) land, i zs. an acre, or 
Rs. 2 a A(gAd ; jote, sugac<ane, /om, tobacco and date trees, are 
very little coltfvated in the Sobdiriami j vegetable land, from iss. 
to 4s. od. an a^e, or R& 2 to Rs. 4 a i^Ad. 

Ko records exist showing ibe. different rates of rent lor the vanous 
desoiptiona of land in oldm rimes i boi the Collector reports to me 
thu the rates seem to have varied in (he different Fiscal Divisions, 
at the time of the PomaneDt Settlanmt in 1793, from 3 s. to tss. 
an acre, or 8 isis to Rs. 2 a ^^pidibrrice lands; and from 4s. 10^. 
to 158. an acre, or from 13 to Rs, ap a A^Ad, for homestead 
and garden lands. general mes eff rent have bem inaeasing 
fn the 24 Parganis for some dme back, m conseqaence of the rise 
in prices and incxease of popnlaooa The Colle ct o r states that the 
operatuMi of the Innd Lnw (Act X of 1859} has not resulted in any 
general enhancement of rents in (be District 
Kantiu is not mach used for the rice crop. When employed 
at ail, it is conimed to cow^dang and sweepings; of which twelve 
cait'loads, wcrih about 6s., are sufodent for an acre of poddy land. 
For an acre of sugar-case land, die same quantity ef cow-dung and 
refuse, together widi two buodredwei^its of oiloke, worth about 
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nijie shiUmgs, which, with an Allowance of 6 s. for the cow*dujig, makes 
a total of 15&, is re<)uired. This is a lower estimate than that 
given me by the Collector of Gie adjoinbg District of NadiyA, where 
the total manure for sugar-cane is calculated at ^1, los. an acre. 
Manure is also pleoCifully used for the expensive pdu crop, and to a less 
extent for tobacco and jute lands. Irrigation is not comraonly prao* 
Used in the 24 Pargantle, nor is it customary to* allow land to remain 
&]low. \Vheo the soil has become exhausted, the people generally 
plant dtfiU treee on the land, which require no attention, and in a few 
years grow into large trees, when the timber Is sold at a good profit 
The wood of this tree makes excellent fuel, and the sap extracted 
from the hark is used to tan leather. Regular rotation of crops is 
not practised; but when lands become exhausted by nee, a crop of 
pulse and peas, such as ariiar, is grown on them instead. It is a 
substitution rather than a roUtlon of aops. 

Katural CAiAMiTiHs.—The Distnet is subject to blights, floods, 
and drought! Blights by insects are rare, and do not occur on 
such a scale as to affect the general haivesL Floods result fcQm 
the rising of the rivers, frorti tidal waves, and from excessive rainfall 
in the low-lying tracts. Floods occurred in 1823,1838,1856, i8fi4, 
1868, and 1871, cm such a scale as to seriously affect the crops of 
the District, but not such as to cause a general destruction of them. 
The Collector, writing of the flood of 2871, states that the result of 
the excessive rainfidl ‘ was a serious inundation in the eastern and 
Dorch-eastem portions of the District In the inundated tracts, a 
large portion of the 4 »uih rice crop was destroyed; and when the 
waters subsided, a la^e number of cattle died, partly from want of 
food, and pardy from eating the grass rendered rotten from long 
immersiciD ro water. It speaks well for the resoimces of the District 
that the price of rice was scarcely affected by this calamity; for 
a few days there was a sort of panic and ,a sudden rise in certain 
markets, but this speedily subsided. The southern portions of the 
District benefited by the large amount of fresh water brought down, 
and produced a bumper crop. So far from the price of rice 
being enhanced by the calamity, it appears that, on the contrary, 
paddy which was selling in 1870-71 at as. a hundredweight, was 
obtainable m 1871-7? at from is. 7d. to is. gd. a hundredweight 
near the SAtkhlri headquarters 5 and in parts of Killganj and AsAsunf 
bordering on the Sundorbans, there were sellers at rs. 3d. to is. 5d. 
per hundredwe^ht, who complained that they could not find par- 
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chasers. Throogboni the HMstrict food has been cheaj) during the 
year.' For the protecrioo of ibe 94 Paiga&is {ron izuiodation, a 
line of embao^eDts is mainfain^ along Che and some of 
the Sondaiban riven aod mter-coones. 

Djloucrt has only occoned once withm the memory of Che 
present gener&tiofi, to soch an extsit as to a general desnuc* 
non of the crops. .This occmced in 1865, and vas caused more by 
the absence of local rain^ ^ ftihire of Che riven to bring 
down their usual supply of water. Ko are adc^ted as a safe^ 

guard against drought; aodasthlscalaiDftyisofvayRreoccuiTeDce} 
the Collector reports chat no neceasicy eaists for imgation or canal 
works. In partial floods or dcot^hcs, a coopensating isfloance 
operates to a certain extent. Thus, in yean of flood, the hlgKPT 
levels are more than ordinaHly fertile, and tend to make up for the 
loss of crop in (be lowlands; and vke versd^ m years of drought low 
marshy latid< not ordinarily colOTable are brought under tillage, and 
partially make up for the stoih^ of the higber land& The losses 
occas i o ne d by voy serious ralamfries, wbecber 60m flood or droi^t, 
are not remedied, iMswem’, by these compeomtiDg influences. 

Fautvss. —The great fecDioe of i86d did not very seriously affect 
the 34 Farganfs. The Cdlector, m his Repmt to me, states that 
the maximum price of tbe rice in ordinary use among the people 
amounted to ids. 4d. a hundr ed we i ght, <x R& 6 a maund; and of 
paddy, 6s. pd. a bimdredweighc, or Rs. 3/8 a maund. Tbe Report 
of the Famine Comimsaonet shows that at Mkraganj, where tbe 
distress was sharpest the maTinnm price of rice was 16s. a hundred* 
weight, or seven serx for the rupee. The following account of the 
famine of 2866 in the <4 Parganis is condensed from tbe Report 
of the Famine Commisriooen, voL i. pp. $50 to 362The first 
symptoms of distress were nocked in October 1865, and on the jist 
of that month (he Ehscricc Siiperinceadenc of Police reputed to che 
Magistrate and Collector that he had * observed very palpable signs 
of great distress amongst tbepe<^)le, in consequence of che failure of 
the rice crop owiog to wanted rain;' adding 'it is imposablc to dis* 
guise the feet tb^ the distress which now prevails is ody the com¬ 
mencement of what promises Co be a femioe.' The northeast of 
the DUrrict was in a worse stat^ and places were named m which 
the rice aop had entirely failed Rice was reported all over che 
District to be selling at double the rates iriuch prevailed at the same 
time In the preceding year, and tbe price was rising rapidly. Tbefcs 
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kept mcn«smg; in many*&f the eases foo^ alone bewg taken. It was 
estunated that, if rain were to fell, the out-turn of the crop would 
not be above half that of an ordinaiy year; if no rain should fall, the 
oubcuiti would not be above one-eigbth. The result of the inquiries 
made by the Magistrate was that a fetlure of half the crop was ex* 
peered ; that in some places the people were selling th«r ornaments 
and brass vessels. With regard to one Subdivision, it was ancidpated 
that, ‘ while actual distress will not be general, Individual cases of ex¬ 
treme distress will be numerous/ and as to another, that ‘distress will 
^>e generally felt, but not acute distress, except in individual cases.’ 

Id May x866 the Collector was authorized to begin relief works 
at once on cettsin roads in the southern part of the District, if any 
Deed for empLoTtoenl should arise. Acute and general distress first 
made itself apparent in that month; a great increase in crime in tbe 
south of tbe District rendered additional police necessary. An 
inquiry into the state of the Diamond Harbour Subdivision showed 
great suffering: many people were living on leaves and roots of tbe 
plantaic tree, and the grain which had been reserved for sowing was 
b«ng consumed. In tbe Sitkhlrd Subdivision prices rose from ^e. 
a hundredweight on the i6th May, dll the middle of June, when the 
price suddenly rose to X4a a hundredweight, or «gbt strs for the 
rupee. Money cad rice were freely distributed to the liuiushiofe— 
an average of 233 people bemg relieved daily during August at the 
Kaliroi relief depdts. 

At a meetiog held at AUpur on the 26th July, a n^xed committee 
of offic ia l and noa-ofiicia] gentlemen was appointed, who at once 
raised subscriptions, and applied to the Board of Kevenue for a 
grant of ^looo, They resolved to adopt a system of ont-door 
relief; the relieving officer was to ascertain the requirements of 
different families, and then to give tickets entitling the holders to 
receive a sum of money calculated to support them fcr a month. 
Relief Committees were also organized by private native gentlemen, 
with great success. In Auguat it became necessary to import rice 
into the District, and sk hundred mauadsof rice were bought at 
Kushui for tbe Relief Committee, and sent to Kilpi, south of 
Diamond Harbour, through the Sundaibana. At the end of August, 
tbe daily number of paupers relieved in the south of the District 
was about 220 at Kilpf and S^gar Island, 70 at Diamond Kar> 
bout, and 1x3 in the Centres under tbe control of the Native 
Committee. The Commissioner of the Division proceeded on a tour 
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of iaspectioD throu^ the tacts m October, sad reported 

as fellows* From what we beard and saw, it nj^t be genersU; 
stated that, throogfaoat this tact, die dasses who onhoaiilf lire by 
daily labour and wages, as well as those vbQ tire on aim*, axe now 
subsistug cot on rice, but on d>e roots ot Che hankaeka (a land of 
wild yam), aod the leares of Cbe tamarind, and odier trees, 

boiled down. Kevcrtheles tbse was Dot that mnyet aa l sj^eatasce 
of attenuation tmnng the pet^ile which might have been espected. 
Almost every labouiing man whcsa we met complaioed that no vock 
was to be got; the prospect of woifc was vniTeTsally recuved with 
delight, and with an urgent request that it might be immediate.' 

The Commissioner directed the immediate Cftnmencement of 
works at as many places as poable, oa three or fear lines of road 
running diroogb the distressed tract, and authorised the Magistrate 
to undertake any. other wmk which be could devise. A sam of 
^looo, which remained unused from the grant to fee Kadiyi Die* 
trict for work^ was placed at fee di^Ksal of fee hlagistiate. In the 
meantime, the Public Wofes Departmoit haH supplied employment 
for all who wanted 14 00 the embanboenls a>>d roads c£ fee Din* 
mood Harbour Subdrriaan. In the week the 14th July, 

2360 were at work daily. The laQ of fee rams, however, brought 
fee enbankmeni repairs to a ciose, fee number of labourers 
employed by the PubKc Works Xiepartment Ml gradually fe abont 
three hundred daily, at which immber it remamed feroo^out fee 
rainy season. The discoptmnance of fee works enhanced fee dis* 
tress at £nt; but fee reapii^ d the early crop pve employment for 
some weeks; and such work as fee Relief Committee could provide 
was goiog oa The cessation of agrienltuial opemlfons m September, 
however, threw fee people oat of empk^nent again, and an inorase 
in fee number cd* applicants fbt gotmtoos relief imraediatefy took 
place. But a gcneolMl m fee price of gram ocmrred in November, 
fee cheapest rice selling at 35 . sd a hoDdredwe^t at the end of 
feat month, m consequence of mportations from fee Eastern D!s> 
tricts, and of some of the local cold weather crop being already m 
fee tojuket During fee mooth, operatioas were contruded at the 
relief centres, end on fee S4fe November sn centres in the tract 
immediately sooth of Catniffii were closed alfegefeer. 

The number of relief centres chrooghovt fee District was nine* 
teen, and fee mmbers relieved on fee first day of each month 
were as follows:—isc July, 964; isC August, r[62; ist September, 
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3156; October, SS62; uii i$t November, 9490; which 
the number fell widi exEraordiiury rapidity, till nil relief was dll' 
condcaed on the 1st December. The total disburrements are thus 
reported by the CoHector! — Money relief, ;^4«04, 78. 3d. 5 
purchase of food, ^^1400, 68. 3d.; clothing and miscellaneous, 
;^J99,3S. 7^d.; total, ;^5864, is. z^. Out of the special grant of 
;^iooo assigned Co the Magistrate for the relief works, about ;^700 
were expended; employment was given on nine roads over an 
aggtegW length of thlity«faur miles; and the s^egate daily total 
of those thus employed was 31,876. 

The CDortalicy in the 24 Pargands Ifom direct starvation was very 
small The Famine Committee’s Report states that only in two locali* 
ties (Sitkhiii and Harinibhi) were deaths of residents of the District 
reported to have been directly attributable to starvation. In this, as in 
other DisCricQ, the price of food reduced people to a condition 
in which they readily succumbed to attacks of diachcea and dysentery, 
which thus took the place of actual starvation. The instances in 
irtiich death directly proceeded from emanation and want of food 
were mostly among people &um Orissa and Midnapur, who came 
across the hver on didr way to Calcutta, or who wandered about the 
District in search of employment Many of these were In such a state 
of emaciation when they arrived, as to be beyond the hope of recovery. 

Famike WxRJimGS.—The Collector is of opinion that prices 
reach fomine rates when ordinary coarse hce is selling at los. 3d. 
a hundredweight, or 7s. ^ a maund. The average earoings of a 
day-labourer may be estimated at 3 |d. a day; but to maintain 
himself, wife, and child, he would require at least four pounds of 
rice daily, which, at the rate mentioned above, would cost him 4^d., 
or three fortbings a day more thazi his average daily earnings. He ' 
could, however, manage to reduce the quanti^ of rice somewhat, 
without suffering actual hunger. In ordinary seasons the average 
price of such rice is about 3 s. 3d. a bundredweighh and Cbe 
labourer is able to buy his daily four pounds, of rice for about s^d. 

If the price of coarse rice were to rise as high as 6s. ^d. a hundred* 
weight, or Rs. 2/8 a maund, in January, just after the reaping of the 
winter rice crop, it woufd indicate the approach of a very severe ^ 
scarcity, if not of actual famine, later in the year. The prmdpal 
crop of the District is the dman, or wintet rice; and although dus, 
or autumn rice, is largely cultivated in the northern part of the 
District, it would not make up for an almost total loss of the former. 
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Th« m«iAS of coocDimkatioD ia tbe 34 ue safficient 

to ATOt tbt CALeuiitj of bf m^jyt of fiDpoitatiOfi frotp Other 
parts of die couatry. No part of t&e Distncx is ia say danger of 
absointe uoladoa in time of acaid^, sldwagb thoe is much room 
for improTement in tbe maans of mtemai comouznication. The 
Depoty Co l l e cto r suggests the following as mnediai measures 
sgaiost the occurrence of future ^mioBs, or to mingate their 
sererity (i) The collection of District agricoItnnJ starUtics, etc.; 
(2) returns of rainfall, and of cj^roitioQ and importatiofi of food 
grains; (3) improvetsent of land tenures, and dte opening of model 
farms lllusttating the benefits to be d eiiv e d firm manaring, irngadon, 
etc.; (4) the complete drainage (d tbe ^strict, and imprOTemeDC 
in tbe means of mtemal communication; (5) the establishment of 
institutioas for the sapped of posons physically incapable; (6) 
enactment of laws for tbe more eqoitable distribution of the profits 
of land between tenants and landlords, 9^ of tbe profits of 
bnsiness between capiCalisb and lahomms; (7} remsdtution of the 
pcfuAdyai systsn, which might act as rdief conunittees Iq dues 
of distress, Sereral of these proposed remedies have already been 
carried cut Others are of a viaosary ebaracter. Bot they show 
bow the quesden strikes die educated aadve 

FonaiGv AND AasmrTEB LsK&aouoaaa^^Tbe total number of 
proprietors «teetered'coparceners was returned in rS 71 at 4170, 
of whom 63 were Europeans, paying ofland reveoue. The 

Musalmin pt ' opri e t o is in 1871 aembertd 13s, who psid a land rerenoe 
to Government of j^ 75 e 4 , 6 e.od out of tbe total laadtaz^;^ifi7,551 
of tbe District. Many of the large landed proprietors are absentees; 
and tbe Depu^ Collector reports tha* about one-fifih of tbe total 
land revenue is paid by proprietOB residing oat of tbe District It 
would seem, howera, rha* *hia is too low; as bfi. Vemer, 

C.S.f the officer depated to mqmre into the wcAmg of d>e iDcome 
Tax Act in the 24 Faiganfs, oa his Report dated lath August 
2879, found that upwards of ooe-balf of the whole land revenue of 
estates paying npwaids cf ^50 per anmim was paid by persons 
norwesideDt in the 24 Parganis. Tbe following eatract ftmn his 
Peport illustrates tbe QDinbet of absentee landlords, and the 
amount of land revenoe which represent ^'Tbe fita is, that 
tbe 24 Parganis stand in an ezcepdonal position. Thera are 
comparatively few rerident laiidlK4der& The owners of GorenuDent 
estates may be taken as an I have eudeavoured to Qace 
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out the owters 0/ Government estates, and have succeeded to some 
extent in doing so. 1 bare taken 36$ estates, paying a revemie of 
£$o and upwards. Of these, 133 are held by persons who couJd not 
be assessed in die 24 Fargan^, and the GoremoieDt igvenue 00 
these is ;^ 73 « 09 $, ia& od. The remaining 232 axe held by persons 
residing in the 24 Pargan£s, and the Government revenue on these 
is sa od.' 

IbDADS AWD Means 0? CoiiMUNiCATiON.^The following is a 
list of the toads in the 24 Pargands under the management of the 
Public Works Department ;«—(x) Diamond Harbour road, 33 miles 
in lec^; (s) KholikhfU ro^ 4 miles; (3) Dhdkuiii and Mattd 
road, 32 miles ; (4) road from Dhikuiid to Jidabpur, 2 miles; 
($) road fcom lUjpur to Sonipur, a station on die Calcutta and 
South-Eastern Railway, 2 miles; (6) road from Kamalgfrhhi to 
Souipur Station, 2^ miles; (7)road from E^ruipur Subdivisioual 
Station to Chimpdhdd, a station on the Calcutta and South-Eastern 
Railway, 3^ miles •, (8) road from Kilkdpur to Chdznpihiti Station, 
^ mile; (9) road from the Bidytihari river to CbAmp^fti Station, 
i tnfle; {ro) Budge-budge (Baj-baj) road, 15 milee; (xi) road 
from Kisipuj {Cos»pore) Co Dum-dum, 3 miles; (12) road from 
Sayyidpur (Sodepore), a station on the Eastern Bengal R^way, to 
Ohiodnagar, 6 xnilea; (13) fielghani railway feeder, i mile; (14) 
the Grand Trunk Road, from Calcutta to Bairackpur and Palti ghit, 
where it crosses die rrver inCo Hdgli District, 14 miles; (15) Calcutta 
and Jessor road, 45 stUes; (xd) road from Bfr^aac co B^iuipar 
Subdivision, Smiles; (t?) road on both sides of the Circular Canal 
from Chitpurto DAphd, in the Salt Water lake, miles; (tS) 
Dum-dum Cantonment toads, 9^ miles; (19) Bartackpur Canton¬ 
ment road, 7^ miles; (20) Kdnchrip^ road from Banackpur to 
Naihitl Railway Station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 10 miles; 
(2t) railway approach roads to the Bairackpur and Ichhipur Stations 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 3-| miles; (22) railway approach 
toads to Nmhdti and Kincbifpiri Railway Stations, 2^ miles. 

The SECONtiARy Roans, maintained from local funds, are ,61 in 
number, 1 am unable to give Che annual cost of maintenance, 
repairs, etc, for each, as the amount is nut fixed, and varies 
according Co the amount of the allotment received eaoh year. 
Every road does not receive annual repairs, for want of funds. 
The total expenditure on account of, local roads amounted to 
^^10,715, 168. od. in 1868-69, and >^5685, 6s, od, in 1869-70. 


ROADS, ETC 


(t) Ajimtpar road, 5^ miles m lengA; (3) Aiiidaha road, i ni ile ; 
(3) Ban HdgU road, 1 nSe three fial o u ga; (4) AJam Bizis, i toiie 
3 foxlongs; (5) Hfltu road, if tniles; (6) Hiho lue, i mile 
3 furloDgs; (7) Gariphi road, 2 milpg • (8) UoUibit road, rf miles; 
(9) Bios DhimiQ road, af mSes; (10) Old ToQjgaitj road, 
if toilea ; (ii) Old E^wipuLur road, i mile 3 forloDgs; (12) Kev 
Kiodpukor roa^ 2 miles i fnrioog; (13) bindh (emback- 

ment'road), 6 miles; (14) Bikri tuCc ro^ 8 miles; (15) Bar^ 
road, t milea; (16) Ourilf road, if tdfles; (17) Bebili road, 
I mile 3 forlanp; (ig) Lashkaipoz road, if niJes; (19) Gan- 
girimpur road, 5 miles; (») Baiil road, 1 mile 3 furioogs; (ai) 
NirijaiipuT road, if aiDe; (aa) TttnmVhiH road, iq miles ; (23) 
Bibir hit load, 3 miles 5 ftuiongs; (24) Chaiiil kbil road, 8 miles 
3 diriongs; (25/Ri^ox road, 4 mile^3 furkngs; (»6) Nimtij 
4f miles; (37) Bishoupar road, 5 i foriocg; (28) NaopinC, 
a miles 7 finlougs; (39) Dom-dom CaDCoomeiu road, 2 miles; (30) 
Kirij^pur road, 6f miH; (31) Dhosi road, 7 miles'; (32) KilpI 
road, 27f miles; (33) Biakipur and XJad road, 13 miles; (34) 
Peblpm thifii road, if miles; (3$) Kahiroad, 4 miles i (iirlong; 
(36) Dakhin Sirisat road, 3f zoiles; (37) 'Usd brasu^k road, 
4f miles; (38) Falri and BMsI road, .$f nules; (39) Hiii road, 
13 miles; (40) TiU road, 33 miles; (41) Tbiknrpulnir road, 
5 miles 1 fbjlODg; (42) Soklidiu road, ef miles; (43) Titigaib 
road, 4 miles; (44) NOganj road, S 3 furloogs; (45) NawAt> 
gaoj road, 4 miles; (46) Maiurdmpoi road, if miles; (47) Kdnch* 
rlp^ri Stadoa road, 3f miles; (48) Mijipird road, 8 miles 5 
furloags; (49) Knshnagar road, 16 mQes; {30} Tibdbirii road, 
7 miles; ($1) Gobaidibgi road, 5 miles; (52) Prithlbi road bfo. >, 
lof Qules; Pridubd road bfo. 3, 4 miles ; (54) Harui road, 
6f miles; (55) Bddorid road, 7 miles; (3d) Tin^o&U road, 

3 miles 4 forloup; (37) Sdtkhiri oew road, 1$ miles; (58) Raliroi 
road, lof miles; (59) Qidodarii road, ir miles; (do) DoRpvraad 
Birdsat road, id mOes; (61) DosCpor aod Faltd road, 8 CDiles. 
Roads less thaa a mile Id lei^th have Dot beei iaduded ia this list 

Total length cf bcpoial roads, s 16f w»«i^ which, with 3d7{ miles of 
road maiDtuiied from local fiffid^ make a total of 584^ miles of roads 
regolatlf k^ up, bemdes sbmt roads of les than a mDe in length, 
asd a Dumbtf ce minor Hacks b e twe e n Tillages. Ko large maricets 
are ImowD to have latdj speimg np od anj of the routes of tradk. 

RAii.wAV&*^The o^er means of coenmimicaHoD, besides the 
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xi?9s 2Qd casaJs which have alxead; been deecnbed, are raQwa^, 
of wliich there are two lines in the District. 

The £aste£K Bengal Railway has its principal tenninus at 
Siildah, juBt outride the town limits of Calcutta. It runs from 
Calcutta to Goilanda in Farldpur Distria; total len^, 151 cailes, of 
which a 8 miles pass through the 24 Parganis. The staiioas situated 
within the District, proceeding from Calcutta, ate, (x) Dum'dum, 
{2) Belgharii, (2) Sayyidpur or Sodepur, (4) Khardah, (g) Tit^aih, 
(6) Barrackpur, (7) Ichhipur, (8) Sdmnagai, (9) NaihdtJ, and (10) 
Kdnchripirl Ac ^nchrdp^ti tlie line leaves the 24 Parganis, 
and runs through Nadiy^ m a north-easterly direction as far as 
Kvshtid, where it turns eastward to Gcdla&da, its termbus, at 
the junction of tin Padmd or Ganges with the Jamun^ the main 
channel of the Brahmaputra, As the whole of the traffic, with very 
little exception, is despatdied from or received at the Sifldah 
terminus, ic may be well to exhibit here the general results of the 
earnings from 1865 to i87«. In the fanner year, the total traffic 
receipts amounted to over a raeim mileage of no miles, 

the average recdpta per mile open being ^es, iss. per week; in 
1S66, the gross eaiuings amounted to 13 9,792 over the same mile> 
^e, the average recdpts per mile beiug s, 2 s s, per week j in 1867 
the total eaiuings reached ;^i47,i^ over 11$ miles of rail, or an 
average of ^^25 per mile per weekj In 2868, the total earnings 
'WC £\ 6 i, 9 Ti over the same rruleage» the avexsge receipts per 
mile increasii^ to ;^S7,12a per week; la rSdp, the total recripts 
were;^i$4,845, or an average of ;^26 pet mile per week; in 1870, 
the total receipB amounted to 17 8,2 3^, the average earnings per 
mile amounting to 65. per week, lu the Goilanda 

extension was opened, iocreariog the direct length of the lloe. to 
252 miles, or the mean length, including ride lines, to 256. In that 
year the total receipts rose to nor,tor, but the average earnings 
per mile decreased to ^24, 16s. pG week; in 2873, the total 
eambgs maeased to 255,413, and the average receipts pG mile 
to ;^32, 6s. per week. From the above it will be seen that the 
average eamlags of the lirxe have, with the on^ exception of the 
year when the extenrioo was opened, steadily Increased year by year, 
from £it, 108. per mile per week in 1865, to ;^3i, 6s. b 2872. 
The paid'Up capital of the Company amounted to £ 1,400,000 m 
iSds,.^!,733,050 b 1865,;^2,502,211 in i^^ 7 ,£t, 7 S 7 , 5 ^$iTi 1869, 
“d s, 7 70,7 7 $ in 18 7 X. [Far/. Ftfum and Gazet/e oj India.] 
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It Has be«D thooght desbible to append to this general deschp' 
tion of the Easton TVngal Kailwaj an accoini^ taJten frMn the 
Hepon on the Adimnistntitt) of Bengal, iS73*74, which ^^splays tn 
a typical fonn the aigineerii^ laboora, the financial resolts, and the 
public uiilit7 of a *"vaii hot inportast Indian i«n<* dunng the period 
of a single year As r^ards worics of coasiructioB, the past year 
was ao esceediagly busy one for the engineers of this taflivay. The 
Chitpur branch, a work of conaderable oaigmiude, the constructioA 
of vbich was sanctiaied to April, was opened for traiBe on August 
^5> npidltyofits erecition l e fl e ca great credit on the 

sta£ Its length is oeariy two miles, one half bang oQ a heavy em* 
baokment; it is carried orer the Dam*DmQ road ca a girder bridge, 
aod crosses the Barrackpor «nd Chitpor roads oq the lereL The 
espenditum up to the end of d»e year had amounted to ;^S3,034. 
Tt has bees carried out 00 a more complete and pennanent scale 
than was first contemplated, and has proved of great service daring 
tile current year, as aH du Govemcient tke sent up by this line for 
the fanice districts has been recerved and forwarded from Cbicpur. 
Some finther addibcmal ooilay is pr^)osed. 

*The protective wks at Godlanda have taxed the resources of 
the engineers to the utmosiy and have proved a far more formidable 
task than was aotidpated. Ihe works consist of a single spur 
fonned of rubble stone aod Urge c«>crete hlocks protected by a 
massive apron of stone laid id 60 feet of water. This spur has been' 
projected 500 feet into the stream, and its connecrion with the shore 
has been made by an embanlonent of brick ballast with a clay 
hearting. Tltese works, as designed aod sancfioned, were completed 
^ July 31, at a cost of £s 9 ) 6 gi ; bnt the eflecS of the floods w 
August aod September idyg were so disastrous as to call for a large 
expenditure in iipboldmg them. Up to the end of the year, a total 
outlay of ;^So,S37 had been ioenred, hylndrr^ a sum of ^£3470 
spent on the spur, which failed the year befbro 4 ^ additional 
outlay this season of ^^35,000 has also been sasetiooed for the 
strengthening and completiog of die wor ks . In addition to the 
important works utfderbkea f<w checking the encroachment of the 
Ganges at GoCanda, the river hank below the works was protected 
for about t^ mOes with fawnM of brushwood; and at the points 
whoe die traffic sidiogs woe threateaed, small spm of ballast were 
thrown out into die rrw with snm?us Tbou^ the river ent seri¬ 
ously into the bank, both on the n^utream and dows-streain sides of 
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tb« spur, the structure itself sioc>d veiy well duiicg the &$t three 
moDths of the rafsy season; but early ia October the outer end 
suddenly disappeared, and there was a decided subsidence of al^ut 
oue-foorth of the whole. It was then feared that the encroachment 
of the river would proceed more rapidly, but this did not prove to 
be the case to any remar^ble extent Next in importance may 
be mentioned the Gartii bridge protective works. These works, so 
fax as sanctioned, were completed before the Sood season, at a cost 
of ^5224, and have stood remarkably well The season of 1S73 
was, however, an unusually mild one, and some additions will be 
required before the works can be considered complete. The whole 
of the new viaducts on the original line, and the additions and 
repairs to bridges on the extension line, sanctioned as a charge to 
capital on account of the floods of rSyi, have been completed at a 
cost of ;^ 6 o, 636 , and have stood &e second season’s floods satis¬ 
factorily. The whole of the other flood damages on the original 
line have been made good at the expense of revenue. The ex¬ 
penditure amounted to ;^38,79i, and has exceeded the original 
esflcnates by ^12,440, which soflidcntly proves how serious’the 
damage was. The works, especially the Ailing in of the gaps scoured 
ont after the destruction of the bridges, proved a most difficult and 
costly undertakings and there is a liability soil outstuidlng oa ac* 
count of the gap at the disc mile, owing to an action against the 
Company by one of their contactors. The amount of the decree, 
about ^5700, will liave to be paid during the current year, , 

* At the end of the year the construction expenses on the books 
of the Company stood at 132,470. The following flgoies 
show the flnaocial result of the working of the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way during 1873Proportion of working expenses £0 gross earn¬ 
ings, si'i; percentage of net earnings on guaranteed capital, 3*4; 
gross earnings, ^314,867. The proportion of working expenses in 
the years 1871 and 287s stood at do d and 69*1 re^ectlvely; and 
the present decrease is the most satisfactory feature of this state¬ 
ment, though the proportion stiQ aruonnls to 5x'x per cent., as 
against 37*6 per cent on the East Indian RatlRray. There is, in 
consequence, a small surplus, and it is the first time there has been 
a surplus after discharging the Government guaranteed interest of 
5 per cent As to maintenance, no comparison with the previous 
year is possible, for not only has the cost of the major works of 
restoration been divided arbitrarily between revenue and capital, 
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but die misoE flood reptin hxn been dassed with ordinary mab- 
tenance (under the ordos of the GovenuDeu of India), snd the 
figures in the accoofit under notice are CADsequeut)/not refeiu.Y>)e 
to any standard. Soffident grounds hare, bowerei, been slicrwn 
for the coDCluskm »haE the engineering department nusi study the 
rpCEt ri£pd ecoDotoy if the tmaiviat jnepects of the line are to con- 
tinue to advance unchecked. 

‘The native passenger traffic has developed in a sndstactoiy 
manner. The total nomher of passezrgera on the line was i, 633,5 
of whom 94 per cent were third and fourth rfagg pasengert Ihe 
passenger receipts were ;^ii,S94, rfis. more than they had been in 
iSys. The tobl merchandise traffic amounted in i$73 to 291,379 
tons, or 24,246 tons more Chan n the previous year. The bulk of this 
increase was in Calcntta rece^rt^ vdiich amoimted to 183,140 tons, 
as against 169,995 ™ tSya. Hie inoease was almost entirely in 

jute, of which 124,000 tons wee carried, against re3,ooo tons in 
the previous year. In other l e ap e tls the goods traffic on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway is insignjfreaot Tbe rice imports to CalcnOa 
showed a decrease of 7100 bxis, as against 10,957; and the amount 
of salt that left Calcntta by die ndtway, although it slJghldy exceeded 
the exports of tbe previous year, amounted to only 2312 toos. As 
was anticipated, the whole of the salt for d^tatch by the Eastern 
Bengal Railway is now, except in rare taken to the new ter' 

minus at Chitpur of the terminus at Sildah, and the salt 

pass station has very recently been removed to Chiqnir, Zr will 
probably be found that the fncihaes thus awarded will increase tbe 
salt traffic by the raflway, iHuch is a resoh ranch to be desired, as 
there is at present an oKHmoos rfver traffic of salt into Eastern 
Bengal that entirely tbe railway. -There is, as is well 

known, a large supply of fish imported into the Presidency along 
the Eastern Beagal line; snd it is said that suggestions for dte 
better preservation of fish, and of vahoos methods of maouficturbg 
artificial ice for this purpose axe under the coastdeiation of the 
Directors this Company. Kooxerous compl^ts having been 
made in the veniaAilai newspapers Of the mconvenkncei to which 
native paseogers were when cnveOhig hy rail, among 

other remedial measures, steps are being taken on the Eastern 
Beagal Railway to improve tbe thud and fourth class car ri ages. 
Tbe total of the staff employed on the railway numbered 225 £uro> 
peans, and 4987 natives. The number of pemms killed on tlus 
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]iue duflog the year 1872*73 was 7, and 9 persons were injured. 
The number of accidents to traios was 8, thus clarified according 
to their causes; by collidoo, 3; by leaving the line, o; by ruAning 
over cattle, i; from other causes, 4. In connection with the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, &ere run steamers to Dacca, to Cachar, and to the 
jute mart 0/ Sirdjganj on the Brahmaputra. These steamer ser* 
vices are worked under special arrangemencs, but their profit or loss 
falls more or less directly on the Eastern Bengal Railway. During 
the past year they did good service, and afforded a very considerable 
net profit The gross eambgs of the year were ;^35,04o, and the 
expenditure ^2 4,211 

Ths Calcutta and SopiB'EasrasM Railwav, which conneete 
the dty with the now deserted Port Canning, a distance of s 3 
miles, has also its mab tennmos at S^ldah. It was origbally con* 
stmcted by a private Company, under a Government guarantee, 
for the purpose of receiving the traffic expected to accrue from 
th? opening of Port Canning as an auiillary harbour to Calcutta. 
The hoe was completed and opened throughout in 1863; but 
the failure of Port Canning involved the railway m ite ruin, and 
m i8d8 the Ibe was taken over bf Government. The only traffic 


now conveyed by it consists of rice from the Sundarbans, with 
vegetables and fish for the Calcutta market; also passengers. The 
total earnbgs of the line amoanted to ;^xo,372 m 1866, ;^79X7 m 
r8$8, ;^7ax3 in 1870, and .^8388 in r872; the average eambgs 
per mile being £^7, ss, per week in 18 fid, Aj5> ^s. b i8d8, ;^s in 
1870, and ^5, 14s. in 1872. The paid*up capital axnonnted to 
;^399,778 b 1862, ;^oovooo m x$fi4, ;^475,i27 b iSfifi, and 
^^441,350, according to the Parliamentary Ketom, when Govern* 
ment took it over. As already stated, the railway was taken over 
from the Company by GoyerDment m x868, and it is now worked as 
a Slate hue. The stations on the Hne are, (i)>Bdl)gaQj, (a) Garb, (3) 
Sonipur, (4) Chdaopibiti, (3) Basr^ and (fi) hfatli or Port Cannbg 
MANuriCTUitss.—The Deputy Collector states that the principal 
manufactures of the 24 Farganfs are door curtains of cotton ■, mats 
of different varieties; earthen cookbg vessd^s of'lll sons; baskets 
of various kbds; ordinary brass and iron work, especially padlocks 
and keys from Nibgrah and Ardabak; iron bars,, beams, scales, etc.; • 
horn haircombs, etc., from PAnihlltl; horn sticks from IL^ganj } 
boats, principally from the Sundarbans; hair and shoe brushes from 
.Rhaidah ; . di ggirot sons of doth, and fitmr from Sd^achhii m the 
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sonh-ea5t of the District I bsve already described the process of 
SQgat ma&oCacture from the case a$ well u froffi date jolce in 
the Agricnltunl Section of this Statistical Account The other 
masufhctures mendoned a2>oTe axe of die ordinaj hind, with no 
spedality either is qnali^ or of mano&ctare, to merit a 

separate account Tbe wages of the suBU&c&zrers wy from 
sixpence to a shiOiog tod threepence a d^, according to the class 
of work os which they are employed. Generally speaking, the 
people icanuiactiire on their own accoont, and in dieir own hon&es, 
altboogh they soTPerirnes employ hired labourers to wo^ for them. 

CowMnca—The trade die District is diiefly earned on by 
means of perouaeat markets in the towns, and at fairs. The 
principal articles of export are paddy and ric^ sugar, leaf, 
tobacco, vegetables, pottery, bamboo, ™i7g, et& The imports 
consist of poises of all sorts, oil-seeds, Qdces, turmeric, chilies, gJi 
(clarified butter), clod), cofroo, refined sugar, iron, sil timber, brass 
Dtensils, lime, etc. Ho iofonnatkxi exists as to the value of tbe 
exports and Imports; but tbe Deputy Collector is of opinion that 
the exports axe coosidsably greater than the imports, the balance 
of trade being thus in fiivoor of tbe District Ibis vague account 
of tbe general trade cf tbe District may be sapfdeiueitted by a few 
definite figures flhistnting the passage of merchandise along the 
Calcutta rawaJ.q. Tbe frailk refons <d these canals are to be found 
in the Bengal AdamustiatioD BepM for tbe yean r$7s-75 aud 
1^73-74- These rebmiswot notthro^out mppbed in the required 
state, and to a certain extent they have been aggr^ted with tbe 
traffic returns of tbe Nadiyd riTer& Inasaocb, however, as all the 
goods enumerated most for someconsideiablepottion of thrir course 
pass along the waterways of tbe 24 Parganis, it has been thought 
not inappropriate to recoed in ibis place the general traffic of the 
Calcutta canals, thowgb it is not posable to distmgmsh in each case 
between the through and die local traffic. ‘The most important 
traffic of Bengal is that which is r^iistered on the Cakutts canals. 
The returns are taken at toll statiems a little outside Calcatla, on 
the canals which connect the Sundarhans, B^kaiganj, ^sns of 
Behai, and the cousoy about the Meghni river, with Calcotza. 
.They show all die trade which passes by canal from tbe Snndarbans 
or J essor towards Western Bengal ta Behax. Ibe returns do not 
show the place of shipment or desdnation of the traffic, bm only its 
general direction. For the year iZyt, the ^ores are <nly available 
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fot th« second half of the year. During that time the tT34e 
from Calcutta to the Eastern Districts viS the cai^aJs amounted to 
>,279,72$ maundsy 01 43,256 tons; of which total 934,669 mauods, 
or 33,^49 tons, were sale The trade from the Eastern Districts to 
Calcutta and its environs amounted 103,517,635 roauads,or 312,323 
tons; and of this total more than half, vis. 4,494,585 maunds, or 
164,533 firewood from the Snndaibans. Of the rest 

the chief items were— 


Ric^. 

Kuinda 
. . 1.191,620 

Other cereals, 

. . 260.225 

PuUe9,eic., .... 

141,400 

Oit-seeda .... 

107,7CO 

Jnta, ..... 

778,3» 

CoCtoo, .... 

90,770 

So^v, .... 

40 , 6 co 

Hides, .... 

, 2 , 547 , 0 ® 

Uiecellaneoui, 

.* - 994*50 


* In the absence of iofomiation as to the places whence these 
Calcutta imports come, the figures are less instructive than they 
might otherwise be. In 1873-74, the total quantity of traffic dis¬ 
charged up the canals from Calcutta amounted to 3,966,348 maunds, 
or 146,982 tons; the total quantity of down traffic amounted to 
22,307,280 maunds, or 816,602 too& The principal article of up 
tradlc is salt, which amonnted during the year to 2,487,138 maunds, 
or 91,046 tons. The down tralfic consists mostly of rice, 8,214,123 
mannds, 01309,6281002; firewood, maunds, 01197,059 

tons; and jnte, 2,352,261 maunds, or 77,627 tons. By way of 
comparison with these figares, it may be here stated that the returns 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway during the year >873-74 show a 
traJic of 440,6x1, maunds, or 17,025 tons of rice; 3,661,690 maunds, 
or 134,061 tons of jnte; and 57,803 maunds, or 1,383 tons of salt 
It will be seen, therefore, that die great bulk of traffic does not take 
at all to the r^way, which, however, conveys the greater portion of 
the jute of Eastern Bengal. The Calcutta and South-Enstem State 
Railway still carries too smaU a traffic to be taken into coasidera- * 
tion, and carried into Calcutta last year less than a Ukh of maunds 
of rice, about 3,455 tons. That amount, however, was nearly double 
that carried in the previous year.’ 

The foUowix^ table Indicates in a concise form, so far as statistics 
are at present available, the comparative amount of the goods traffic 
under the heads specified, durii^ the years 1872*73 and 1873*74, 
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upon the various easab aod noways whkh mste Calcutta thdx 
common centre^ &Ad pamoate die atzre inTarw^ Cecritoty of the 24 
Pargania UnJbrtuziatdjtbe tiaffic (m the Nadiyd rivers has not 
heen distmguisbed fr«D that 00 the Calcntb caTials, and conse- 
queotlj the two cohimDs headed s and 8 a£ord onlfconfosed informal 
tion ; but a is hoped that the detailed figures givea above will serve 
to some extent to rectify this coofoaian.—Jvr mad^age. 

Capital is usoalfy en^Iojed eidia in trade or in loans, agd is 
not gcnerallj hoarded. nte of interest in «««11 loans, where 
the borrower pawns some article, such as ornaments or household 
vessels, vanes from threepence three-iisthings m sevenpaice half¬ 
penny in the pound ps month, or frtxn nineteea to thirty>seven and 
a half per cent, per annmiL In large tiaosactioii&, die rate varies 
from twelve to twenfy*foor pa cent pa annum, according Co the 
necessities of the borrowo. Whoi a mortgage is given upen bouses 
01 lands, the race varies from twelve Co ^bieen pa cent. For 
petty advances Co the cultivatois, the money-lenda exacts from 
thiTfy*sevea a half to seventy-five pa cenL A landed estate 
sells for twenty to tveaty^ve yeas' purchase, and sddom yields 
over five po ceuL pa anmnn. There are no large native banking 
establishments in Che 94 Paigaofs, excepting at Cakutta. Loans are 
chiefly conducted by the village m*kdj^ or nee mochanls, and 
Dot by the small sbe^^eepos. 

Kewxpavers.—T hree vonacnlar poiodicala are published in the > 
Itistric^ exclusive of Calcacta. The S»m PnhAs, a weekly news¬ 
paper r^renezLdng moderate political views, is printed in the Bengali 
character, and is said to have a drcularioD of about 550 copea The 
Pikskik Sambdd, ew fortnightly news» in tbe Bengali character, has 
a circolatfoc of about s8o co^es. llte Jy^ 6 Tvtgan, a religious 
periodical, also in Bengali, b published at Bbawinipor once a 
month by the Calcotta Christian IVacc and Book Sodety; its drcula* 
Cion is stated to be about 3000 copies, partly ot diiefly gntnicoua. 

From ooe point of view, newspapers may be regarded as an 
engine ^ edocadon ratha Chan as an indusrnal entoprise. I have 
here given the leading feaenres of the District press from tbe latta 
point of view, but tiiefr ^Avwri ftnal mfluenee is greats than the 
bare figures would imply. 

Incovb of tb£ lHnASiTarrT&—The Depnfy Collector, m ifiyr, 
estimated the total incootes of tbe District ova pa annum at 
Fsr fy* f otap' a ph, sup. 175. 



STAnUEMT COMPATilVG THE AaOREOATE QUAKTITIES OF THE GoODS gPECrFITO WHICH WERE CARRIED ON THE CaI/* 

c^A AND Eartew? Canaj,s, Kadiya Rivbre, Eastern Bengal Railway, and Calcutta and South-Ea^tbek 
Railway in 1873-74 ^ith tub results of 1872 - 73 . 
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Panp’aph contmuMfrom f, 173. 

;^355»o<x>» e x clns ir e erf Cakneta. Ttua appear to bo oxcessiTe, as 
(ho SJDoimt of income tax of 1S70, ^rtuch vas loried cz the Tite of 
3^ per cent, vonld thus hare [sodneed a return of j£’a6,7z3, 14s.; 
whereas the total net produce of dre tax is 1870 onlf amounted to 
^10,40$, 12%. Ilie explaautkoit maf probubi; be, that tu conse^ 
queoce of the strong resistaoce to (be tax ac its etihanced rate, and 
the numerous coBplamb erf o ppi e sai on which were brot^t against 
the subordinate uaDTe offidals charged with its collection, the Act 
was not rigidlj enforced, and manj persons irtiose incomes were 
abore ^^50 per escaped assessment This appears Ae 

more probable, when it is cofxsidered that the 24 Fargan^ was 
one of the cmlj two Districts in Besga] in which the 3^ tax of 1870 
realised a less amount than the HghtBc rate at idiich the assessments 
of 1869 were made. In 186^70, with an income tax of i per cenL 
at die commencement of the jear, sabsequentlj moeased to s^ per 
cent, the net receipts in the 24 Farganis amounted to ;^is,89o; 
while in 1870, a tax at 3) p^cent only realised ^^10,408. 

As THX woRXiVG OT THU Ihcoub Tax duows talutt^e light on 
the earnings of difTereot classes in the District, 1 shall treat of it 
here, instead of foRber on, noder (be bead of AmfDOsntATiOK. In 
consequence of the numerous cocopUinis regarding the income tax 
in 1870*71, Ur.’ W. H. Vetner, CS., was spedalJy appobted to 
inquire into its operatioix The fbOowing paragraphs aie condensed 
hroa his report on the subject; arid although in s^ne instances they > 
do not agree with the figures shown in the IzKome Tax Administra* 
don Report, they may be taken on die whole as approximately 
conect A comparisctt between the tax of 1869-70 and that of 
i870'7i shows that, in (be fonuer year, 8878 persons were finally 
decided to be in posessum of incomes of upwards of ;£5q per 
SPPUTP, and were adjudged to pay mcome tax accordingly,^the 
amount finally realised from these 8878 persras bemg, according io 
the Income Tax Administratii» Report^ ^^13,890. In 287o*7i, at 
die enhanced rate of 3} per cot, only 3337 persons were held 
May>u. to pay on bcomes of upwards of ^$0 per annum,—2697 
others, who were at first assessed, beii^ afretwards exempted The 
aggregate of the ^iginal demand was ;^K7,ot3; the net amount 
realized was ^10,408. 

Only fifteen posoos reoding in die EMsCrict are returned as pot* 
sessing an mcone of upwards of £xooo per annum, and the follow- 
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isg list of them exhibits a ooEOparfsoii of the proceeds of the tax 
in 186^70 aad 2870-71 ;—>(i) Pnnce Ghalim Muhammad, 1889, 
assessed* iDOome from j^iijcoo to ^12,000 j amount of tax im* 
posed, ^124: 2870, assessed income, ;^is,83a; amouet of tax, 
^369, 148. od. (3) Oolak Cbaodia Mukhaiji, 1869, assessed in* 
come from £^7SCi to j^aooo; amount of tax, £16, xos. od.; 1870, 
assessed iocome, ;^I433> ^ > amount of tax, ;^44* I4S< chI (3) 
£isiranich Chandra, 1869, assessed income from ;^a75o to £$oco ; 
amount of tax, ;^38,10s. od: 2870, assessed income, ^354, ds. cd.; 
amount of tax, The cause of the great decrease in the 

assessed income of 1870, compared with that of the previous year, 
lies in the fact that, after the first assessment, the bulk of his pro* 
petty came info the hands of the Receiver of the High Court, and 
paid the tax in Calcutta. (4) The proprietor of Mazflpnr (a nunor), 

1869, assessed income from ^1250 to ^r5oo; tax, ;^so, 4a od.: 

1870, assessed income, ^^2338; tax, ^41, 14s. od. (5) Anna 
Piimi Ddsi, and others, 1889, assessed income, ;^i35o to ;^i5Co: 
tax, ;^2o, 4s. od. : 1870, assessed income, ;^ios8, r 3 & od. ; tax, 
;^3a, ss. od- (8) The proprietor of Gobarddngi (a minor), 1869, 
assessed mcome from ;^7ooo to ^^72505 tax, ;^xo6, los. od.; 
1879, assessed Income, £ 6 z 6 i, 8s. od.; tax, ;^r93, xos. od. (7) 
Ridhi Mohan Mandat, 1889, assessed income from ;^3ooo to 
^3250; tax, £a6, 10& od.: 1870, assessed mcome, ,^2983, 
6s. od,; tox, ^92, 228. od. (8) Nfl Midhab Mandal, i86g, as¬ 
sessed income from ^looo to ^^1250; tax, ;^i8, ros. od.: 1870, 
assessed income, ;^rooo, 8s. odtax, ;^3i, 4s. od. (9) Gangd 
Gobind Maudal, 1869, assessed income from ^^2000 to ^2250 ; tax, 

roi od.: 1870, assessed income, £i^ii; tax, £ 6 $, 4s. od, 
(to) Chandra Kumdr Mandal, 1889, assessed income from ;^iooo 
to 1850; tax, 16, xoa od-: 1870, assessed mcome, j^iooo, 
6s. od.; tax, £31, 4a. od. (11) Hijl Muhammad Ramrin bTokas, 
i86g, assessed income from^iago to ;^iSoo; tax,20, 4a. od,: 
2870, assessed income, ;^x37s; tax, ;^43, 18s. od (is) Tej 
Chandra Rii Chaudhrf, 1869, assessed income from ;^3750 to 
;^40oo3 Cax,;^S7, X4S. od: 1870, assessed income, ;^i86o; tax, 
^^58, 2S. od. (13) Sharmodi Kith Rii Cbaudhari, J889, assessed * 
income, £179^, 6 s. od; tax, ;^27, 14s. od; 1870, assessed in* 
come, £ 1 533,1 oa od.; tax, ;^47, zfis. od (1 4) BanamiJi Lashkar, 
2869, assessed income, ;^x 000 to a so; lax, ^16, zos. od ITiis 
person was, on periuouing, altogether exempted from assessment in 
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i370» bqt for rhiis reason is not appaieoL {15^ Debindth Rii 
Chaudhiri, 18^ assessed innxm?, Co ^^<750 ; tax, ^^39: 

1870, assessed income, ^^1558, 8s. od.; tax, ^s, loe. cmI Total 
of the tax realized 00 fifteen Uxgest Incomes in 1869, £$^9, os. od.; 
ditto in Z870, ^1104,^ od. It will be obserred that the incomes 
of Nos. 9, 3,5, d, 7» 22, 13, and 15 were (bond to be less in i87>71 
than m 186^0. 

I have already reoaiked that more than half the landed estates 
paying over ^^50 per annazn axe in the haiads of absentee landlords 
assessed in oiha Distocts, brades others wbo are resident in the 34 
Faigaois, but whose propo^ is In the hands of the Receiver of the 
High Court, and who accordingty pa/ cDCome ax to tbe Collector 
of Calcutta, Mr. Veraer sates e follows >^'The result is, that out 
of the large sambkidrt tbe 34 Paeganas, the majority, paying a 
Government rerenoe of ; 03 ,$ 74 , are assessed ebewhere. If assessed 
at all, while the Collector of the 94 Paiganis has lefi for bis aasess- 
oient the owners of estates only pajn^ ;^59,soS; and it is to be 
remembered that mj figores may lall unrf^ the marh in the maicer 
of absentees. There maybe many other estates m the hands of the 
Recemr of the Court bcades those 1 have found oai ■, and it 
•U possible also that there be estates, besides those 1 have <^s* 
covered, held m the 34 Pargaofs by alien landlords. To these we 
have to add large £tm$ lihe the fiofneo Company, and wealthy busi¬ 
ness men, who^ having also places of busness in Calcutta, have got 
their assessment transferred there. It is popnkriy believed that tbe 
34 Paiganis, being so close to ooghc to show large zeroms 

under the income tax but the truth is Chat, when it loses tbe income 
drawn by the greater poriioo of its wealthy tawdttd&rt and by two 
or three, rich drms and men of boanem beyond the suburbs, it 
becomes, for tbe pnrposea oi the income ox, a poor District’ 

It may be iaterestmg to show tbe inddoice of tbe tax in a purely 
agricultural, as compared with a portly coounercial, pert of the 
country, and the foUowing puagr^bs from Mr. Yerner's Report 
exhibit this in a strihing manno. Acfaipiir b a purely agricultural 
circle, south of within the Headquaitos Sobdivision 

(Allpur). Aceordixig to tbe Censns of 187s, it coomlned an area of 
55 square miles, 154 villages, rcstgd bouses, and a total popubrion 
of 59,133. The. following indicates the number of incomes 
above ^50 pei anneen awe sle d nnder tbe income tax of 1869-70 
and 1870-71 respectrvdy, divided according to occupation 
VOL n. M* 
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StATSMENT SHO'WIHO iHCIDEtTCE OF INCOME TAX IN ACHIFOR 

(a Rural Police Circle) in 1869*70 aito jSjCh?!. 



Rasulc; el Incwnc Tm, 
ai ^ per c«st, M ]&«••• ever 
£se> 


Aiaeneof 

TakflaeU)' 


CnJtlTiMrt, . 
TkiiAiAn. . 
Z^misuiS-u . 
Servanifc . , j 

Gfocen. . , I 

Conleciionen. I 
Rjce S«Uer& , i 
Bmckt Sellers, 
Oec4 Sdlers, 
M«n«7^eederA 
Brtckraeiiers,, 
OilSdkn . 
Spice Sellers,, 
Fcry Fwiim& 


Asiovnt of 
iBeoasSBolly 
HMUlfd. 

£ 

1 

'a / 

4.375 

0 0 

4.100 

0 « 

a3S5 

e « 

4«5 

e e 

575 

9 9 

475 

a 9 

035 

0 0 

XJO 

0 0 

400 

0 0 

ISO 

0 0 

U 5 

0 0 

50 

9 e 

75 

9 9 

S® 

9 « 


4 S 7 *V 

9 

l>450 

9 

* 

0 



so 0 

0 

»75 « 


s«7. 






50 9 

0 

nU. 


nil 


nil. 



X 

18 

9 

6 

lA 

0 

16 

e 

0 


The foregoing table only shows the assessments finallj made, and 
not those at first imposed. In 1869-70, 247 persons were origin¬ 
ally assessed, their assessable income' being set down at ;^24,i5o. 
On revision, the nnmber of persons liable to the tax was reduced to 
190, and the assessed income to ^r3,8oo. In r87(>-7i, la per* 
sons were first assessed on a total income of ^^6246, ie«, od. \ the 
number of persons finally held liable was 55, who were assessed on 
;^4358, ss. od. It is cnrions to notice that, although the rate of the tax 
was h^er, yet that the amount realiaed from it in 1870 was scoaller 
than that In 1869, when the tax was lower. The total resuls show 
that in 1869-70 one person in every 3x1 paid income tax, the 
averse assessment on each of the 190 assessed being 275. id. per 
head i in i87>7i, only one person in every 1075 paid the tax, the 
average assessment being ;^2, 145. 3d. per head. 

Having thus exhibited the incidence of the tax in a rural tract, 
I now proceed to describe its operation in a purely commercial 
one,—the Police Circle (fidnd) of Ari&dahit • This small Divirion, 
situated just north of Calcutta, contained b 1872 an area of 7 
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sqoaie miles, vith 6^7 houses, sod 4 total popuUdon of 87,609. 
The foUoviag table iodicates die aooiber <tf iocomes orer ^^50 per 
annam assessed tinder die income tax in 1 $69*70 and 1 $70*71 
re8pectivel7, ananged emwtirg to occopeiion.*— 

STATBifBNT SHOWlSfi IBX bfODSKCt Oe T*» IhCOWB TaX IK AMADABA 
(a Tradutg Folic* CmxB) zn 1869 70 ak? 2870 * 71 . 
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0 
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e 
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0 
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0 

4 
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Drugfiua, , . . 

5 

FVMox. . . . 


BraSen. 

6 

Uuors. 

6' 

. . 

• 

Qcrka Writs;. 

Clerks asd MsitfT-1 

«5 

1i-nA^ t 


WuhSTBCB, . . 

1 

r«i 

3D 



CoafgcxioQm. . . 
Groem. 

7 

MeedUaeoto.. . 
Otimeft. 

4 

Tlirg^ Seller . 


noBrSeOen. . . 

* 

Ggldwitbs. . . 

s 

.ScaWtf Keeps;... 

3 

UUltBSB. . 

* 1 
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OUmt Lfeodaeldsi. 

36 

Cohngun.. . . 

s 

loxlieecm. . . 
Hd*m ROfineton, 

$ 

9 

Holds; cf OoTt.\ 

IS 

Piper, . . / 

. Totil. 

393 


As in the case of the agneoltnral./ii^ of Achipur, this table 
shows only the ctunber posons finally assessed, and the anount* 
of tax acwafif leried. In 1869*70, 582 persoos were originally 
assessed on an income of reviaon, the number 
of persons liable to the tax was redoced to 391, and the income 
assessed to In 187^71, in s^ate of the incteased me of 
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mcid^Bce, th4 tax was levied in a zauch more lenient manner; oolf 
174 persons were ooginally assessed as liai^le to the tax on a total 
income of ^^14,007 j and this was reduced on appeal to 145 persons, 
the assessed income being reduced to 1,453, 49. od. Taking 
•Che population at 27,609 souls, as returned by the Centos in 
187 s, the result shows that m 1 56 9-70 one person in every 70 
pud income tai^ the avemge assessment being 17a pd. per head; 
in 1870-71, only one person in every 190 tos assessed, the 
average payment of each person assessed beifig ox 3d- per 
head. 

The income tax was abolished throughout India on the 31SC 
March 1873; but before leaving this subject, it may be well to 
^ibit in a tabular form the number of assessments in each grade, 
arranged according to Che difecenc trades and professions. 
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REVSNUS AND EXPENDITURE. 




Acudtistrattte Kistort.—a Daman of die mode m irbidi 
the Easf Indk Company becune poesessed oT the 34 Pa^an^ 
ooe of their eaiUe$( landed pcasesskma is Bei^al, will be found at 
the comznescemeot of this Statistkal Account, under the head 
of’JtinsdictioiL When tbe Company obtained the aasi^fuidn or 
landholders’ rights m tbe 34 Faigands, m 1757, onder a Deed of 
Grant, subseqaoidy conbimed by a Faimin direct from the 
Emperor him<plf, the Crown rent wis 6xed st Rs. 233,956. The 
gross rerenue derived by tbe Company from their new estate 
amounted to Rs. 535,105 m tbe 9 fat year; and when Che territory 
was put up ia fifreen bts, and farmed oot fix Aree years, with the 
view of ascertaining the real vahie of tbe lanH^ the leases produced 
tbe sum ctf Rs. 765,700, togedier with certain royalties reserved by 
the Company to itself and estimated to amount (0 about a and a 
Half of rupees, maiing a gross total revenne of Rs. 915,700 from the 
24 Pargani& But even this sum was far below the real income 
derived from Ae Several fraudulent alleoadons of land were 
discovered ; Mr Vetelsc’s Repmt of r767 letncned a total of Rs. 
1,465,000 as the correct land revenue {md^uOlrf^ exclusive of the 
ibcome derived from salt farms, misceUaneous (ftfier} duties, and tbe 
whole of the town of Calcutta. Tbe xmpsial rental fixed by tbe 
Mughul Government for cbe town, under tbe official descriptioc of 
Calcutta, Satfnad, and Oovindfiur, was Rx SS36, idiile the yearly 
town revenue realised by cbe ^ tHuiddrs amounted, 

prior to 1757, to Rs. 107,131. l^ese ^ures are taken from Kr. J. 
Grant’s Report on tbe Reveones of Bengal, qnoted in the Fifth 
Report of tixe Select Committee on tbe Affairs of the East India 
Company, London iSra. Afsdw R^rixi^ voL L pp. 491*494. 

Gkoxs REve^nrs and ExmcDcruR^ S 79 cs <350^ avn i$;o.— 
The following sta^eots, taken from the balance^ec t£ the DIs* 
trlct, exdnslve of Cakatta, wiD OhisDate tbe growth of tbe revenue 
and expenditure smce Ae farmadon cf the existing system of 
Government under L«d CorawaRis' pQan ^Tbe gross revenue rose 
from ;^9a,746 in 1790, to ;^*SOs333 in *350, and subsequently 
increased to ^^331485 in 1870. For Ae latter year I have given 
the Budget Estimale, as dus gctimait* shows tbe demand without 
being afrected by thd flnctaatibw of Ae year.. The 

civil expesdlnir^ on tbe other hand, has risen, acco r ding to the 
Distnct mode of bookkeepixi& from ^^28,375 in Z79CS to ^56,1x4 
in 1850, and thence to ^^83,57 3 in 1870. 
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Ket RevxnuS and ExpiNpiTURB, 1790,185 AND 1870.—The 
figures Id the ket puagraph, hoTever, by no means represent the 
actual kcts. The District balance-sheets contain Enaoy items of 
accounts and transfer, such as deposits and remittances, which con¬ 
ceal real ioccme and expenditure. 1 have therefore deducted 
such items from each of the balance-sheets now given, and the* 
result is as followsThe net revenue of 1790 was ^^91,123. In 
1850 it had more than doubled, to ^^305,$94, ]n 1870 it had 
increased bj nearly four tines its original amount, to j£i9Z,iS3, or 
more than half as much again as it was in 1850. The increase of 
the expenditure on the Government of the District has more than 
kept pTOportionate pace. In 1790, only ;^699i appear from the 
recorded accounts to have been expended on the Administradon. 
It must be remembered, however, that at that period the landholders 
were nominally responsible for sncL miserably inefBcient police as 
then existed. £y 1850 this expenditure had nearly quadrupled, 
to ^^25,524. In 1870 it had multiplied to nearly twelve times 
what It was in 1790, and amounted to ;^79)958. More money is 
indeed collected from the people, but a great deal more is expended 
upon die DUthct Administiadon, In 1790, the sum thus returned 
in local Government was cne-thirteench of tlie District revenue. 
In 1870, notwithstanding that the net revenue had increased by 
more than three times, yet the net expeudituie bad increased by 
twelve rimes, so that the outlay op Civil Government amouhied to 
just one-fourth of the total revenue, This, however, is independent 
of the mtinidpal taxation, the whole of which was returned In Civil 
Oovemment, and of the cost of the rural police, of which the whole 
was also expended withm the District. The statements for 1790 
and 1850 disclose several important omissions on both sides of ^e 
account; but I can only give the hgures for those years as furnished 
by the District authoriries. In the paragraph under each of the 
balance-sheets, however, I endeavour, so far as my materials permit, 
to elicit the net revenue and expenditure at each period. 


. {Sxdi/siiv CaJcuUa.) 











Bamkce-Shwt op ths Disraicr op 24 Pargahas fob the Year 18 50-5 x. 

{Bxdusrve of Cakulta,) 
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I TotaJ, . .C2SO,333 So ^ Totat, . ~jCS^,ir4 9 » \ 

N£T ILB$ULTS» 185051. 

To obuia the set reveoue» Units Nos. $. 8^ 14 aod t 5 mosc be dedaeted from the rereoae u mstters of deposit or acoounL 

To dbt&b the set outlay, Uons Nos. 3, 5 > sjiil 6 must be deduaed from the expendiTare side. The net revefiue for 1850-51, therefore, 
was ^205,894, 4s. od.; theB«eTp«ndiCuxe,pC»S»S 24 « > 9 $ 








BUDORT ESTlHATS OP TIJB DISTRICT OP 24 PaRCAKAS POR THE YEAR 1870-7I. 

{Bxdunve 4 / CaUxOa.) 
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The reTCrme and expenditure of 1870 does not include the mmud* ' 
pal taxation or the nunidpal expendituier with the allounent of lands 
for the rural police, The balance-sheetonly shows what maybe tenned 
tbe re^kr District Accounts, as supplied to me by the Magistrate and 
CoQectoi, who is responsible for their accuracy. The postal revenue 
and expenditure are held to be matters of imperial account, and will 
be exhibited at a subsequent pa^. The total receipts uuder this 
head in 1870-71 wfie;^ip*7, 8a pd.; the charges,;^ 1914, 48. od. 

Latid Krvswv^—A s elsewhere throughout Bengal, the land tax 
is by far the most important item of revenne in the 24 Paigands, and 
in 1870-71 formed fifty-two per cent of the total revenne of the 
District Subdivision of property has gone on rapidly under British 
rule. In 1790, there were 444 separate estates on the rent-roll of 
the District, held by 502 registered proprietors or coparceners paying 
revenue direct to Gevemment The total land revenue in that year 
nominally amoonted to iAkd rupees 908,481, or;£98,4i8, 14s. od, 
This appears to have been the theoretical demand; for b the de¬ 
tailed Statement of revenue and expenditure given above, the sum of 
sikkdmpn^ is 810,980, or 87,856. The latter sum would show 
an average land revenue paid by each estate of;^ 197, 178. 8d., and 
os. sd from each mdiridual proprietor or coparcener. In 
1800, the number of estates and proprietors, and the land revenue 
dema^id, were the same as m 1790; but as the accounts for that 
year are not available, I am uriable to give the actual amount 
paid, or the avenge payments from each estate, or from each pro 
prietOT or coparcener. In 185 0, the number of estates mcreased 
to 1518, and the registered proprietors to 5156. The land revenue 
demand amounted Co ^167,906, 10s., or an average,payment of 
;^ixo, 138, 4d from each estate, and of ^53, 4s. od. from each 
individual proprietor or coparcener. In this year the District was 
of larger extent than at present, and included estates subsequently 
attached to the Baldwin and Hdgli Districts, Yet in 1871-72, 
with a smaller area, the number of estates bad increased to 2064, 
the registered number of proprietors or coparceners being 4270. 
The total land revenue amounted to ;^i67,55i, equal to a payment 
of 86- ^d. from each esute, or ^^40,3s. 7 d. hj each individual 
proprietor. The figures for this last year are taken from the Report 
on the Land Revenue Adminlstratioo of the Lower Provinces for 
1871-72, with the exception of the number oi proprietors, which is 
tak^ from the CoUecCoris returns, and refers to 2870-71. 


POUCS. 


tig 

^OTECitoy TX> Pek$C 4 ( AUb Pko^STTr bfis b«ffTi Steadily 
rendered more complete, b) 1^50, there ynrt 679 Magisterial 
and thirteen Civil and fteresrae Comb in the 24 Pai^n^; In xd6e, 
there vere thirteen Magisterial and twenty-ooe Civil and Rerenue 
Courts; and in 1^0, die numba was nioeteec Magisterial acd 
thirty-three Civil and Revenne Courts. The Dumber of Covenanted 
Ofilcers at work in the Distria throngfacut the year, was two In 
1850, six Id i860, and five m 1870. He Dumber of rent’ cases 
iDstituted uodff the pro na o fls of Act X of i85^^tbe Land Law 
of Bengal^are returned by the Orilectcw as follow.*—In 286r-$s, 

6590 original suits, with 969 miscellaDeoas applicaticnisj in 1869-63, 
6320 original soita, and 3835 miscdlaneoosapplicationa; in 2866-67. 

6591 Ordinal suits, an«^ 34^3 nusceSaoeous aj^dlcaticQS; and in 
1868-69, ^ 36 ^ ori^oal snits,aDd 3938 misceZlaDeotis appKcadoos. 
It will thus be seen that these land suits, the most important of which 
are for enhancement of rent, have remained almost statioouy rince 
the introduction of the law. 

Police. —For police purposes, exclusive of Calcutta and the 
Soburbs, which are nnder a separate adminisb^ion, the District is 
divided into thirty PoHce Cinks {/Adms}. The machinery for 
protecting person and proper^ b the 34 Pargaois ccmslsb of ihe 
R^ular cr District Police, die 'VtOage Watch m rural force, and a 
Mukidp&l Police for muokipalbes. In 1872 die -strength of the 
Regular Police was as follows. The figures are taken from the 
Bengal Police Report for 1871Three superior Roropean odicers, 
including a District SopamtendenC of Police and two Assistant 
Superintendents, on a total alary of r68o a year; 12 subordinate 
officers on a salary of npwa r d s of ;^t20 pg anoiup, and 143 officers 
00 ims than j£tso ,—maintained at a total cost of jC 66 $eh A^wiog 
an average pay for each subordinate officer of jCi^t 6s. 8d a year; 
696 foot constaldes maiptained at a total cost of ;f5983,4s. od., 
or an average ^^a al pay of iss> od. for each man. The other 
expenses connected with the Ustnct Police ar^—a ram of ^970 
per snnum allowed fee traveling diaiges of the snpenoi officers; 
^843, 68 . od. fb pay and travellmg allowances of their establuh* 
meots; ;^7o, horse aUowance; and od- for contin- 

gendes,—bringing np ffiie total cost of die R^ukr Police of the 
24 ParganfistOj^27,479, las. od. He Census of 1877 returns the 
area of the District exclnave of Cakntta and the Suburbs, at 2765 
square miles; and the popolaCxm, ezdnave of die same items, at 
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1,951,137. ^ According to these figures, the total strength of the 
Kegular Police Force is one man to every 324 square miles of area, 

. or one man (0 every 2290 of the populadoa. The cost of main¬ 
tenance Is equal to 6, 6a 5d per square mile, or a fraction over 
2^. per bead of the population. 

Thi Village Watch is a rural force consls^ng of 37x2 men, 
maintained by the villagers at a cost of ^19,317, isa od., the 
average pay of each rural vatchrean being 5, 6s. pd. per annum. 
According to the area and population just given above, there is one 
tillage constable to every *74 square mile, or one to evety 5*5 of the 
'population, maanaiaed at a cost 3 s. 6d. per square mile,* or a 

liule over 2|d. per h^d of the population. The Municipal Police 
in 187X consisted of 42 officers and 610 men, mamtained at a total . 
cost of ;^5385, defrayed by means of rates levied upon the honse- 
holders. The distribution of thb town force is as follows, exclusive 
of Calcutta and the Suburbs, bat inclusive of the North, and South 
Suburban Towns:—(x) South Suburban Town, 10 head constables 
and 171 men; (2) North Suburban Town, 5 bead constables and 
75 men; (3} i bead constable and i 3 men; (4) Xidlbitf/ 

X head constable and 3 men; (5) Nawdbganj, 4 head constables 
and 45 men; (6) Agarp^r^ 5 head constables and 75 men; (7) 
B^isat, 1 head constable and 23 men; (8) Naihdti, 3 head con- 
tables and 45 men; (9) Basurhit, i head constable and 20 men; 
(xo) Tiki, I head constable and 15 men; (ri) Kabng^ 2 bead 
constables and 30 men; (rs) Gobardingd, x head constable and 
27 men; (13) Biruipur, X head constable and xo men; (14) 
Jainagar, x head constable and 13 men; (15) Sdtkhir^ i head 
constable and iS men; (z6) Kaliiofl, 1 bead constable and ro 
men; (17) Chdndurii, i head constable and 5 men; (tS) K^lganj, 

I head constable and 6 iBen; (19) Debhiti, i head constable and 
6 men: total, 43 head constables and 619 men. 

There is also a river patrol maintained in the 24 Farganis, con¬ 
sisting of rj boats, manned by a crew of tog men, and with a 
head constable m each boat This service is maintoined at a cost 
of ;^ 38 s, I2S, cd., which is included in that of the Regular Police. 

Including, therefore, the Regular Police, the Village Watci, and , 
the Municipal Police, the machinery for protecting person and pro¬ 
perty in the 24 Parganis consisted in 1871 of a force of 52x6 
officers and men, equal to an average of one man to every *53 
square mile as compared with the area, or cue T n? » D to every *374 
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sools as compared v)th the population, eitdnsive of Calcatta and 
the Suburbs. The aggre^ile cost of this force m 1&71 was 
;^43,682, 45, od, equal to a cfaaige of ^15, &. ^ per square 
mile, or just fiv^iebce faithn^ pv bead of the population. The 
figures Contained m the foDowing paragraphs are taken from the 
ADQoal Reports r£ the ln^}ectoc-OeDeral of Pohce for 1870 and 
J871. 

Durmg the year tSyi, the police conducted 3583 cognisable 
cases, the proportion of final convictions to men brought to trial 
being d7 per cent j and s6do*&OB-ccgnisable cases, ia which tb^ 
percentage of final camctioos was 58*9; The total nuxcbei of 
casef, both cognisable by Ae police and ncA-cognisabl^ was 624$, 
the proportion (rf 6iuil convicdoss being 6$ per cent As regards 
coimctiona, the 24 Pargan^ stand above the nei^ibotiring Districts 
of Nadiyi and Jessox. In Nadijd tbe propordon of final ccH' 
victions to the total nmnbff of men t»ongfat to trial was osly 41*3 
per cent in 1871, and in Jessoc Dtstrict only 4^*9 per ca>t in. 
the same year. Serious crime is not verj prevalent in the 24 
Parganis: 16 cases of murder occurred is i870> of wUch con* 
vicQOQS west obtained only m 3; zn 1871, out of 11 cases, 
conviction, only followed in a. The ofieoce of gang robbeiy 
showed an increase ficsn xr cases m 1870 to id in >871; 

8 cases of rape were reported in 1870, igalnat *rt b 1871. 
The Annual Hepon of the lospeccor-Ceoeral of Police for 2871 
states that all tbe cases ci gang robbery were committed with a 
view to plunder, and m no case was any vMence inflinwt. Con. 
viciions of gang robbery wa:a only obtained m three, out of the 
sixteen cases reported. Three cases of river dacoiries occuned 
during ,1871, for the soppresaoo of iriucb a river petrol Is* mab*' 
tamed, as stated 00 a |BWvious peg^ Tbe police were onsaccessfiil 
m tracing die thieves; bat it was ascstamed that they were 
committed by a gn^g of prolessiooal robbers Itving in Calcntla 
and die Suburbs These men watch boats loading in the Calcutta 
ca cale, follow those which promise the best booty, and plunder 
them in solitary parts of tbe Sondarbana Tbe difficulty of de¬ 
tecting these river erhnes is great; several men were arrested 
in confleclioa with die three stated above, »nA were awaiting 
their trial at the end of 1871. 

Tbe following are the parDculare wjch regard to other crimes 
The oSence of ‘ grievous hurt' is stated to have increased in tbe 24 
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Pargajiis dufu 3 g 1871; but the Iii 8 pector»Genera 3 'i Report for that 
year does cot ^ve the aumber of cases, nor the proportion of 
Biscict coDvictioss Co conuRittals. The Report for 1870 is equally 
silent upon this point. Fif^-one cases of hurt by dangerous weapons 
■ate reported in 1871, but I have no infonaatiDD as to the number of 
convictions, or the proportioa of coavictaons to coromirtals either 
foe 1871 or 2870. Cases of kidnapping or abduction are said to 
have shown a slight follbg off iu 1871 as compared with 1870, but 
the Police Reports do not give particulars of tlie number of cases. 

, Si* caies of robbery were reported during 1871, io which, how* 
ever, no convictions were obtained. The charge of wrongfol restraint 
and coafnement famished 101 cases in 1872, in which convictions 
were obtained in 85 cases, or 84 per cent Cattle theft exhibited a 
great decrease in 2871: as compared with 1870, the numbet of cases 
being 37 and 141 respectively. The Inspector-General states tl>at 
this decrease U in conseqaeoce of the large increase In the number 
of police statiens; the men who formerly engaged in sneh raids are 
now obliged to coadne themselves to a theft of one or two cows. 
'False cases' are numerous in the 24 Parganis, as ia the o&er 
Districts of the Presidency Division, the oumber in 1871 being 
returned at 621. The number of salt'scnuggling cases, shows a 
considerable increase in 1871 over the previous year. In 1870, 
2J4 cases were reported, in which 217 persons were arrested, and 
203 were finally convicted; the quantity of salt confiscated was 
about fiAeen hundredweights, the amount of fines realized being 
;^x83, 2S. od. In 1871, 332 cases were reported, in which 339 
persons were arrested, of whom 335 -were finally convicted; the 
quantity of salt confiscated -was about twenty hundredweights, the 
amount of die fines realized being ^391, zs. od. 

Taken as a whole, the Inspector-General remarks that the Dis* 
tricta of the Presidency Division exhibit very satisfitetory results in 
police administration. A few yeais ago, Madiyi, Jessor, and the 
24 Faxgan^ -were overrun with dacoits, and afrays of the most 
serious kind were common. During the whole of 1871 there was 
but one case of gang robbery in Nadiyi, four iu Jessor, and sixteen 
in the 24 Farganis. 

The only really professional thieves in the Lower Provinces are 
the Bcdiy^. Their origin is obscore; in some Districts they inhabit 
certm villages, in others they live endrely in boats. Their osten- 
aible means of livelihood consists in selling mats, fishing, and rearing 
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duciLS, «tc. Mad 7 of than are accomplished jogglera and danng 
acrobats They send fmth at all seasons predatny bends, irho 
aasnme wicDa dl^nises, scatter in diSereit directbns, and retnin, 
efler months of^^foiog, ladai witb ^>oil, vbkh becotrtes tbe com* 
mon property of die comznuju^. A stria watidi is kept upon th^ 
villages •, but, in sprte of every precaetioii, diese skilful pilferer &e> 
quently manage to dude the vigilance of Che police, and before 
their absence is discovered, a socceswa of btu^aries annonnces 
their presence in a distant part of their ovn or in some ndgfaboor* 
ing DistncL In former yean, tbe police were is die habit of malring 
periodical raids on these Bediyi village^ and searching every house 
indiscriminately •, large quantities of stolen property were not unde- 
qoently found The modem fiediyi, hovever, is tz>o sliarp to keep 
stolen property in his house; be genoally finds his iSay down to 
Calcutta, where he converts his stolen ornaments into ■^ sh This 
he buries in some cut-c^die-way place not hi from his village; he 
there settles quietly down until neeesrity caSs him forth sgain. In 
tbe more eastern Districts these pecpJe live in boats, but in the 24 
Farganis diey mostly re^e on land. 

Jail diATtSTtcs.-^'niere are altogether nine jails In the 24 
Fargania, vis. :^i) The great Jail at Al^ur, mainly filled with 
loDg*term convics fiiun other Districts of Bengal; (a) the Rassl 
Jail. recently established for loog*teRD female prieonos; (3) tlie 
Bdrdsat JaH; and small Sobdivisional Lock-ups,—(4) at Diamorid 
Harbonr, (5) Blroipor, <6) Srfrthiid (7) Basuriiit, ($) Barrackpur, 
and (9) The foOowing figures are compiled from 

the AdministratioD Repeat of tbe In9ectcv*Ca»al of Jails for 
1870, and from a retnm specially prepared foe me in the Inspector* 
Genenl's office, showing the jail populatioa of the Distdet, cost ^ 
mabtenance, value of jad labooi, ett*, for tbe years 185 7-58, 1860-81, 
gr>H ig7o>7i. In <yn ppgj {gfip i^ if most be borne in mind 

that the Alipvx and Rassi Jails contain a brge proportion of prisoners 
who do net beloi^ to the 94 Farganils at aB, bat have been trans* 
ferred from other Districts to wo^ oat iMg-tcnn sentences. The 
totals thaefore do not accuratdy represeot tbe state of aime m the 
24 Fa^aois, and 1 have no means of drstinguUhing the prisoners 
belongii^ to tbe District from ffiose iriio hare been tranaferred to 
the Central Jail at AUpor from other parts of the coontry. Another 
fitet which should always be taken intn ennsdoatioo. Is an dement 
of error in tbe figures for the eartia years. Such returns must be 
voi. IL 
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taken as t}xe nearest approximation to accuracy ^at can be attained, 
ia the absence of absolutely correct materials It has been fonnd 
tliat io many cases pnaoners have been counted tvice and three 
times over; those transferred to the Central Jail fiom the lock-ups 
being returned in both statementa, rvitbont any allowance made for 
the translers. Under-trial prisoners subsequently conTicted also 
appear twice, via both as under-trial pnsotiers, and as convicted 
prisoners. Since tS7o an Improved mode of preparing the returns 
has been adopted^ and the fgures returned for that year may be 
looked opon as absolutely correct. 

In 1857-58, the daily average number of criminal, cnder^tnal, 
and civil prisoners in the AUpur Jail amounted to rS^d, the total 
Dumber discharged from all causes being as follows ^^transferred, 
i4rr; released, S869; esc^ed, 4; died, 300; executed, 3: total 
discha^ed, 4587. In z 3 do* 6 z, the jail retnms show a daily average 
of 1908 prisoners in AKpui, the total discharges b^ng as follows 
transferred, 703; released, 2442; escaped, a; died, 392; executed, 
1 : total discharged, 3540. In these two ycais, the returns for the 
female prisoners was included in those for the Alipur Jail Subse* 
quently a separate female prison was established at Rassl, betw^a 
Alipur and Bhawdnipor, In 1870, the daily average number of 
prisoners at Alipur (males only) was 2271, the total number dis¬ 
charged from all causes being,—transferred, 339; released, 2dz9i 
escaped, 7; died, ir 5 ; executed, s: total dbeba^d, 3083. The 
female prison at Rossi in 1870 ccatained a daily avenge of 379 
prisoners; tlie total number discharged during the year was as 
followstransferred, 36 j released, 237; died, iq : total disdicuged, 
*83. The following was the population of the Bii^t Jail and Sub* 
divisional Lock-npsat the periods above referred to. In x 857*58, 
they contained a daily average of zSa prisoners, the total number 
discharged being as undertransferred, 223; released, 684; 
escaped, 7; died, 9; executed, .3; total, 926. In 1860-di, the 
daily average number of prisoners was 264; the total discharges 
were:—ttaasfeped, 207; released, 660; escaped, z; died, 265 
executed, i: total, 895. In i8fo, the figures were as follow:— 

average daily nonaber of prisoners, 305 5 total discharged,_ 

transferred, 127; released, 419; escaped, 3; died, 19: total, 568. 
For all the jails, the daily average nnmber of prisoners in 1857*58 
was 20x8; total dischaiged,—transferred, 1^34; released, 3553; 
escaped, 11; died, 309; executed, 6: total, 55Z3. In i86o*6x, the 
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dailj average namber oT pcuoaers ms 2179, tbe tptal discliuga 
betcg, — trandared, 910; r^eased, 3109; escaped, died, 
418; executed, t : coO], 4435. In 1870, the dallj average numbff 
of prisoners was 9855, the total number disduirged bdeg,— 
transferred, 509; released, 3975; ercaped, 10; died, S45; executed, 
9 : total, 393^ Tbe total number d pittooers reasaining in the 
Alipur Jail on 31st December 1S70 ms 2161, of whom 12 were 
Eciopeansj tbe Rassd female priacn a populatira of 269 at tbe 
end of 1870, and tbe Ttfr^sat JaH and SobdrrisKmai I^ock'npa, 309, 
of whom oolj oce was a female. 

From tbe forgoing figures, it is impossible to calcnlaw tbe 
pr^ortaon of District catmi&als to tbe District populadoo, for tbe 
reason already stated, Alipor and Rasai are central jails, and 
contain, besides prisoaers of tbe 94 Par^nis, a large proportion of 
aiminals from other perts tA die country. bowever, we take the 
3583 cogoisal^ cases wbicb are letumed in tbe Pobce AdminisOa* 
tioQ Report as having actually occurred duriz^ 1871, it wonld show 
ibat one such case was repwted fix ermy 544 of tbe populatLon, 
(xcloding CaJcatta and tbe Soburbe, where tbe poUce of die 94 
Paigan^ have no jmisdiaioD. Adding to this tbe number of 
offences not cognisable by tbe po&e, the total allied cases of 
serious and petty crime amovoted m that year to 6943, or one case 
reported for every 312 cff tbe pt^polatioii- ASyOniorestigarionbefoK 
^ Uagistrate and Sqpgiof Courts, tbir^-seveo per cent of these 
alleged cases resulted in acqtunal^ die proportion becomes reduced 
to one to every 495 of tbe populatML l^us, however, cannot be 
taken as indicating the piupoiik m of Ibe criromel population. Tbe 
noo<ognjsable cases include very many of tbe pettiest offences, 
which are punished by finea Tbe proportkm of cognisable 
cases adkich finally resulted in cuuvktioQ was sixty-seven per cent, 
showing a result of one socb case to every 813 of ffie populatioD. 
A large proportion cff these cognisable case% tooy are very minor 
offences, for which ^ail fines only are iofikted 

Tbe sanitary condition of die AUpcr Jail bas improved in a 
marked since r857'S8. In that year 300 deaths occurred, 

or i 6’34 per cent of tbe mean jaQ poptUaiiw; in iSfio-ft tbe 
aumher <£ deaths mcreaaed to 392, or no less than 90*54 pet cent 
of the average number of prtstxieis but in 1870 the mortally had 
fallen to zz6, or only 5*20 per cent of tbe rrerage population. 
The constant rate in 1870 was 5*6 per cent of tbe average 
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jail populadoD, the propoiHoa of deaths being 3*^3 per cent, of the 
total dckness. The iDspector^Generai of Jails, in his Adimnistratfoii 
Report fbt 1870, remarks as follows with regard to the health of the 
AJlpur Jail ‘ The diseases which moit prevailed were ague, dysen* 
tery, dkrrh<sa, cholera in an endemic form, anaemia, and scrofula. 
The reduction in mortality from dysentery which was noticeable in 
1869, continued in 1870, there having been twenty-nine deaths in the 
' latter as against forty-nine in the former year, The Dumber of 
admisuoQS from cholera fell to neatly half that of the prerioOs year, 
and the proportion of deaths to cases from thirty-two per cent in 
1869, to twenty-four and a half per cent in 1870. The fatal 
results occurred during die months of March, April, and May, 
when the largest number of cases occurred. Dr. Lynch cenriders 
that part cf the improved healthiness of this usually unhealthy jril 
was doubdess due to the generally prevailing conditions which led 
to the same favourable result among the outside population. Some 
portion, however, such as the reducrioa of mortality from dysentery 
and the disappearance of scurvy, may be assigned to the improved 
sanitary state of the jail, the better proporrioniDg cf food to labour, 
and a purer water supply.’ 

The death-rate at Bfrisat Jail has always been high, In 1857-5$, 
the deaths were 9 in number, or 4*94 per cent, of the average jail 
population j in 1860-61, 36 deaths occurred, or 9*85 per cent, of (he 
mean population; in 1870, the mortality was 19, or 6 ’s$ per cent of 
the mean population, showing a considerable decrease as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. The constant sickness rate in the 
Bdrisat Jail in 1870 was 3*8 per cent of fee average number of 
prisoners, the proportion of deaths to total sickness being 5*99 per 
cent. The Inspector-General, in bis Administration Report fot 187 o, 
states that the mortaji^ at this JaQ is necessarily high, as it is made 
an asylum for the aged and debilitated prisoners of the Alfpur Jail. 
‘Oot of the 19 deaths which occtured, 16 took place among such 
prisoners, and is cf these 16 were above frfty years of age. Of the 
three prisoners beiongiog to the district who died, two had immense 
enlargement of the spleen on admission, and one was a confirmed 
smoker of ^^ 4 . The prevailing diseases were fever, bronchitis, 
diarrheea, and dysentery.* In fee Rassi Female Jail, 10 deaths 
occurred in 1870, or 3*58 per cent, cf the average prison populati on . 
'Che constant richness rate was 4 5 per cent, the proportion of 
mortality to the total sickness being a ia per cent The average 
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Cerm cfreudence of each prifioaer in Alfpui JaiJ in 1870 was 456 
dajs for nad/es, aad 24$ days forEoropeans; ia the Eassi Jail, 385 
daj3; 4 od ia the Jail, days. 

Cost or Jail MaiKmiAJcca.—The average cost of mamaimng 
each prisoDcr in Alipor Native Jail, fncU,>dh>B rations, eftahlishmest, 
hospital charges, clothni^ anH all other charges ex¬ 

cept the police or mOnarj' guard, is retoned as follows ^-^1854*55, 
jCs , 6 s. 5^ ; X857-58, its. 66 .; iZ 6 o 4 i , £$, 6s. s^d; and 
i 3 $' For EoropeaQ ^tsoaers che gross charge of 
maintenance Jn 2870 amoonted to;Qi6, 7s. 7^ per head. A rMi - 
tarj guard is maiDtaineii at Alipor. At the Rassd Female Prison, the 
coat of mabtenance m 1870 amounted tO;^ 4 ,6s. per prisoner. At 
the Bar£at JaO, the gross cha^ m id54>35 amoimted tO;^3, iia 
ad. per head; in 1857-58, to iSs. lod.; in rS6o4j,tpj^3, r^s. 
Sd.; and in iS7o> to ^3, i6«. 6d. pec Read. The cost of police 
goard at this jail amounted (o zee. 7^ pec prisoner in 1870,— 
making a total coat retoned-ac 7s. i|<i. per head. The 
Annual Jail Report for 1870 tettina Che total expendicuxe incurred 
in the maintenance of convicted prisonea in the jails and lodc-ups 
of the 24 Paiganis, inclodii^ the cost of the police guard, which ia 
paid out of the gmeral police grant, but exclude of the cost of 
additions, alteraricAS, and repana, to he as follows in 1870 :>-Alipur 
European Jan, total cost, ;^I74, tds. ad.; Alipor Native Jail, 
;^io,239, o& od.: grand total of Al^nx Jail, both European aud 
Native, 10,413, i6«. ad. Rasei Female Prison,;^! 187, 15s. 6d; 
Bihisac 18s. rod; Dtavund Harbour Lock-up,;^77, 

zos.c^d.; B^porLock<up,;^e5,96.3|d.; S6tkhiii,j^£5,9s. ?<!; 
Basurhit Lock^p,;^31,6s. 7d; £hnn-dum Lock-up, r, os. r o|d.; 
Barmckpur Lock-op, 18, 5a. od Grand total eapenditore for 
maintaining and guarding coorictsd poisoners in the 24 Parganis, 
;^i3,r32, 106. nd 

Jail hCAyurAcrcKas.—A la^e proportion oi the expense of 
loamtaining the criminal population is returned to the Govemmenc, 
in the shape of profits frcpm laison manufoctUTe& One of the jails 
above mentioned, the Al^mr Native Frisem, has carried on the 
system of jail manniactnres for the past fifi^^fivt years, and is oow 
self^upporring. In 2854-55, the results of foe prison 

zoanuftccures in the Alipur Jail were aa fiallow:—Value of articles 
sold, ^5676, 18s. 5d; vahie of artides remaining is store at foe 
end of the year, ;^649, 14s. sd: total credits, ;^6326, C2S. 7d. 
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D«duc^gfrom this the sum of jC^TS, 17s. 4 ^ as Kpresenting the 
Table of artidea In store at the end of the previous year, and^f 3409, 
J4S. 3d. u charges mcuired during the year, the result shoved an 
excess of receipts over ct^euditure of 2041, is. od. The average 
earao^ of each prisoner engaged in manu^Cure in r354'55 was 
la lofd. In 1357-5S, the value of articles of prison manu* 
factujB sold amounted to 7075, is. rod., which, together with 
^409, 5s. 4d. as the value of articles retnainiag In store at the end 
of the year, gave a total of ;^7484, ?& 2d. as die value of prison 
labour for the year. Deducting £ articles in 

store at the end of the preceding year, and;^4232,4** charges, 

tic results showed a net profit of ;^a 7 J«» ras. od; the average 
eambgs of each prisoner engaged in manufacture being 2, x$s. 
jz^ In x86o*6i, the profits nearly doubled what they amounted 
to three years previously. The gross credits amounted to 10,120, 
8s. xod., and the debits 10^4910, laa 3d.; the net profits amounted 
to ^5x09, x6& 7d. The average earnings per prisoner amounted 
7 ^ During the next ten years the jail manufactures 

kept on Increaring, dll in 1870 the net profits fiom this source were 
one hundred and ^Sty per cent, more than they were in i8fio-fii. 
The figures for 1870 are as followsCredits; value of articles sold 
during the year, ^38,833, 3s. sd; value of manufactured articles 
remaining m store at the close of i870,;^8252,16$. ad.; value of 
raw material in store at the close of i87o,;^i855, 9s. 4d; value of 
plant and zoachinery in store at the end of 1870,;^ 5051, zoa rod.—> 
total credits, ;^51,992, 19s. fid. Debits: value of manufactured 
goods and raw material in store at the close of s8fi9,;^9358,63. fid.; 
value of plant and machinery in stock at the close of 1869, ^^3872, 
13s. 7d.; raw material, plant, and machinery purchased, and all 
other chatges incurred during 1870,;^ 9 5,315, os. o 4 —total debits, 
;^38,54fi, os. id, Excess of credits over debits, or net profit, 
;^i 3,446, 19s. 5d.; average eamh^ of each prisoner engaged in. 
manufactures, ;^i4, 6s, gd, The total cost of the AUpui Jail, 
amounted to ;^ro, 4 r 3 , rfia 3 d. in 1870, the profits derived firom 
the prison laboor thus exceeding the cost of maintenance by^ 

3 a 3d. Sy far the greater portion of the profits thus made accrue 
from a large Government printing department worked by convict 
labour, and jute mills for gunny manufacture. Allpur was the only* 
selfeupporting jail in Bengal in Z870. 

The other jails also contribute a considerable proportion towards 
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tbeir OVD maintenaacc. The Female Prison m 1870 shoved 
the following results t—Crcdio, ^995, 13s. od.; debits, ^^^485, 
ids. 2d: net profit, ids, lod ATCtage earning per 

prisoner empIoTtd on mumfoctnres in 1S70, is. The 
Rass^ Female Jail vas only wtablwhed in i& 63 ; previous to that 
year, the female phsooere were mdoded in the A%ur Jail In the 
Biriut JaD, in 1854-55, the total credfls fea prison labour amounted 
* to j^344* sa. od, and the debib to ^183, 11a. 31!, leaving a 
profit of 10& pd; the avsage ftamings tjf each prisoner 
employed on manufoctums in that year aaouAted to ^ i, ss. od. 
In i857>58, the eredib were £417, 19^ lod, and the debis 
£501, e& 9d., leaving a prc^t of 198. id; the average 

earning of prisoner onplojed in manubchires amoonted to 
98. 2|d In 1S60-61, Hit oedib amounted to ^^628^ ids. 6dr 
and the debits to ^334, ds. dd., leaving a profit of £^94^ los. od.j 
the average earnings of the pdsoners employed in manufactnree 
amounted to 18s. 3d ps head la 2870, the credib 
amounted to 237, ids. Sd.* and the debits tO;^93, 13& yd., 
leaving a profit of ;^244, 3s. rd; the average earnings of dm 
prisones employed tm jaD manufactures amounted to ;^x, is. 6d. 
per head. The caose of the decrease in 1870 is opined by the 
transfer of all heaMiy meo of long sotence to Alipor, and the 
receipt from that jail of all nnhealdty men, which has nannally 
tended to reduce the earnings of each prisoner. 

' The Inspector^enoafs fiLeport for 1870 resuns the total cost 
of rr»alpti»naT>rf> azid guird of the convicted prisoners in all tbe jaHs 
of the District at ^^13,132, ie& iid in 1870. Tbe profits obtained 
fioffi the priQting department, jute rnin^ and other manufactures 
carried on at tbe AKpur Jail alone cover tbe entire expense of 
maintenance of all the Jails m tbe District Including Alfpur and 
the other jails, the gross profits derived from jail manufitctores 
amount to 14,098, 29s. 44., or;^966, 8s. 5d. above the gross 
cost q( maintenance. 

EoucaTroEr.—Ibe foDowi^ ^ Edocadonal Statistics 

of the 24 Pazganis were written in 187^1, and printed off before 
the reforms effected by the edncarional resolutioos of Sir G. Campbell 
in 2872. These refonna amounted to a complete reorganizarioa 
of Primary InatrucrioD in Pen pi, having incmaed foe number of 
achools and scholars under Government supervison nearly rixfold 
end fivefold respectively, and I regret that the Mowiig sheets of 
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figures do not represent tijc improved slate of things which is now 
being btought about Sbce, however, the o^er Administrative 
Statistics throu^oat this and mf other volumes of Statistical Ac¬ 
counts deal with a period anterior to those reforms, it has been 
deemed advisable to preserve these pages as they stand, and to 
pefix to them a brief summary of the resists which have been 
achieved by the measures which came into operation in the latter 
months of 187a. 

According to the returns given m die General Report of Public 
Instruction for 1878*73, during which year the new measures com¬ 
menced to taice effect, the total number of Government Aided schools 
of all classes in the 84 Paigands has increased from 344 to 743, and 
the number of pupils from 17,374 to *9,787. According to the 
Report for 1873-74, which gives die figures after these measures 
had been at work for a full year, the number of pupils had grown 
to 49,861. This increase fs of course almost entirely due to the 
addition of the ti&wfid/Asiilds, vdiic^ were either established or aided 
under the orders of the 30th September 187a ; but there is evidence 
to show that it indicates not only an improved claasificanoa and 
superior efhdency, but also a substantial augmentation both in the 
schools that erist and the pupils that are taught In the year 18 71-7 2, 
die total of uoaided schools is returned at 448, with 17,433 pupils; 
and in the jteai 1372*73, this total has only dicsiDished to 369, with 
10,443 paipils, whilst 399 new pdthsA/ds, with 12,413 pupils, have in 
the same time passed under Government supervision. It would 
seem, therefore, that the first operation of Sir G. Campbell’s reforms 
was so to stimulate Primary lustruction as to call into being in the 
space of a few months 320 schools and 54*3 pupils, as well ns Co 
transform 79 old ,^Ard 4 frinto greater activity under the infiuence 
of Government aid and Government superintendence. The returns 
also show * that the new p&ihsdlhs teach a lower stratum of society 
than any previously established schools.' Out of the 12,4x3 pupils 
who sctend them, no less than 30,868 are described as belonging to 
tbe lower class; whilst in the previously existbg Aided schools these 
numbers aw tr,o*8 and 5279 respectively. The same information 
is indirectly given hy the figures which represent the different reli* 
gious of the pupils at all the Government and Aided schools. Tbe 
strength of tbe Muhammadans throughout the 24 Paigw^ as in 
other Districts of Lower Bengal, lies chiefiy among the lower dasss \ 
and consequently an increase in the number of Musalmfin pupils 
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forms t most trustwortli/ ladication edacaticn is spreadiog 
dowtttrtfds. Is 1870-71, the cinaber of pupils of this religion b 
Govenuaeot Aided schools was xpoo, hot in 1871-7 s the comber 
bad nseo to 620 $; whereas d>e Domber of Hiodus had changed in 
the same time i 5»>75 to 28,913. As m%ht be expected from 
what faas been said above, tbe proportion of Mosalmins m the new 
pdtks&ids is moch la^er than in the knm Aided schools, being as 34 
to 19. It is further stated that the grant of GovenuDeDt money to the 
ensting class of old gunn acts as a geoeial oKoujagement, and 
that more men will in consequence enter Che trade. In the 24 
Parganis, the Magistrate has assigned a certain sum amoog the 
several Subdieisions for experuneniaUy inooduopg a system of 
pajmeot by results. Ibese r ewar d s were limited to from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 12 to each school, and were directed to be given in accordance 
with conditions which were caJculated to extend the power of G> 
vemcnent supervisui, and to eofbme the adoptira tA the authorized 
faihs6id course for Prioiary Instrcctioo. It is cd course premature 
to offer any opanion upon the of this experiment Bnt the 

HepoR adds that ‘ there can beno donbt that a reward from Govern* 
mentacts as an ioceotiTe to opa new p^iksdldt; and the saborduiate 
inspectiond agency have reported that a considerable number of 
pnroary schools were started by persons of the schoolmaster class 
during the year when inquiries began to be made Into the condition 
of PHtnary Educatioo in the District^ no doubt in the hope of ob¬ 
taining some grant in aid frcen Government There seems, there¬ 
fore, to be good grounds for the belief that a cmnpeddve system of 
payment by results will, if ^stecaaacally carried oot, do much for 
the cause of Ptimary Education.* 

3 at even before % G. CampbelTs r efo i m s in 187a, education had 
rapidly diffused itself of late years m die 84 Patgaai& The follow* 
ing comparative table, emspiled from the Reports of die Director of 
Public InstmctioD for 185(^57, 2860*61, 187071, indfoates the 

progress of education by means of Govemment and aided schools:— 



RETVWi OP GOVESNMEMT AJIP AIDED SCHOOtS W TH* 24 PasGW^AS (KXCLUSrVB OP CALCUTTA) fOK 

THE YeAPS 1856-57, 1860^1, AMD | 870 - 7 X; • 



M wxt/agt. 
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The figures for the eaHier years must he received with caiitioo, 
and as only approamately correct. I have taken every care ia 
pteparmg the table; hat in the earlier appeodicee to the Annual 
Reports of the Department of Public IngtrocdoD, &om which it has 
been compiled, the names of many schools have been given without 
any details of espendiCure or receipts, and some without even Che 
rtumber of pupils. The total number of schools is correct; but 
the columns showing Che number of pupOs, cost, etc., contain this 
element of error. They show dial the number of Governmeot 
and Aided schools in die 24 Pargaiids, enclusive of Calcutta, but 
includii^ the Suburbs, increased from 38 in z85d'57 to 346 in 
1870-71; and the number of pupils from 404Z ia 1856-57, to 17,558 
in 1870-71. The greatest increase is in the number of Aided Ver¬ 
nacular schools, which increased from 16 to 249 in the fourteen years 
from 1856 to 1870, and the noraber of pupils from 1148 to 11,414 in 
the same period. The amount expended by Government rose froTa 
;i^*430, 155. 6d. ia 1856-57, to ^6337 “ 1870-71; while that 
derived from private contributions and schooling fees increased from 
;^i 845 in 1856-57, to ^xx,710 in 1870-71. The foregoing able 
is altogether exclusive of private schools, which in 1872 were esti¬ 
mated tc number 448, attended by 13,183 pupils. 

The follomng paragraphs are extracted from the Report of Mr. 
Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, prbted in the Annual Report on 
Public Instruction for 1871-72, and well illustrate the distribution 
of education throughout the 24 Paxganis 

* Nine-tenths of the education given in this District are found on 
the banks of the old Ganges. The country thus favoured with 
schools extends from Hdlishahx, about four miles north of HdgU, but 
on the opposite side of die Ganges, down to Jainagar, thirty miles 
south of Calcutta. The old bed of the Ganges at Calcutta turns 
eastwards under Hastings' Bridge, and passes by the Allpur Jail on 
its right and Rilighit ca its left bank. Shortly before reachiag 
Garii Bridge, about seven miles from Hastings’ Bridge, the Ganges 
dwindles almost to a ditch, turns southward, and passes by numercpus 
populous village^ among which may be mentioned Rijpur and 
Biruipur on the eastern bank, and Boril, Govindpur, Bara, and 
Jainagar on the western bank. All these six places have flouiishixig 
English schools under Hindu management At B 4 ruipar is an ex¬ 
cellent female orphanage, under the care of Mrs. Drew* wife of the 
Rev. W. Drew, of the Sodeiy fox die Propagation of the GospeL 
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Six miles soQtli of Jaififtgsr ibt Gsages ectm the Snndarbans, and 
flows into Cha&nel CT««k, oa die east of S^gai Island. 

‘ In the Sutmrhs of Calcotta, between die Water Lahe and the 
River Hiigli, are nomeroos Among these maj be roentioned 

the En^ish schools at Cossipor and Barinagar (VardJianagar). 
These schools derire a great part of tfadr support from fees, but 
are assisted bj Bd 2 n Dwdrkiaidi Eii Chaod^ aod Pandit Sib 
ebaodia Rasa. The TiSkpiii adux^ waa closed dming the year; 
it bad for many yeais been so|^)oned chiefly by Bibu Kiaori R^ 
To the south of Calcutta are tbe English schools at Qirden Reach, 
under the Church Miaionary Society; at Beh£^ under tbe London 
Missiouary Society; at Tcd^anj, lately cader tbe Society fot the 
Propagation o£ the Gospel, bat now managed and partly supported 
by a Muhammadaii gentleman. At is an aided English 

school; and at Bbawinipnr are a congeries of boys* and girls' schools, 
among which the coU^ and coD^iaie school of the London 
Miasionaiy Society, and die Ksbcp Calcutta's Female School and 
Tanini Agency, deaerre espeoal mention. Tbe London Society's 
missionaries have sev^al yHi itamlar acbools, which receive valuable 
instructiou and unosteotatioua aid from ladies wbo object to their 
good works bebg publicly receded. On tbe east of Calcutta, 
between the Marhatti I^eh and the Sal* Water Lake, are aided 
English schools at Encalli and KtfrfteldtIpgL 7 ^ Calcutta Boys' 
School, near St James' Chonth, and flie EotaUi Loretto Orphanage, do 
a great work among the poorer Earopean and East Indian community. 
At EatalU the Baptists have a large narive eehooL Besides these 
English schools, there are numerocs vonaoular schools within a riog 
of four roiles round the Marhutti Dkcb, of ^riuch about tweo^ are 
mded by Government Much of tbe tosmetion m the Soburbs of 
Calcarta is given in small unaided schoeJs of less than twenty boys, 
not reported on by the Inspector. To the southward of Calcutta, 
beyond Tolly's Canal, Che bed of the old Ganges is bounded on tbe 
east by the saliy nact bordffing on the Sundarbans, which here runs 
for twenty miJes neariy north and south, and vi the west by a 
troogh of low-lying land, in which, dva^ e ve ry rainy season, the 
villages seem to be built on islands separated by long stretches of 
innndation. Along this troogh of land, the Society for the Pn^^aga* 
don of the Gospel and the London Mlssaonary Sodety have several 
schools, iriiich are almost all in an unsatisfactory state both as to 
numbers and progre& These are attended by flahermea 
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and cuitiTaCon. Westward of this trough of l&nd, and parti; crossing 
it, is the road leading to Diamond Harbourj and between the road 
and the Kt^li river is a tract sparsely marked with schools, though 
the Rev. J, Long has persistently laboured to establish them. The 
vernacular schools under this gentleman, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thikurpukur, are some of the best village schcols in the 
24 Psigania Along the eastern bank of the Hdgli river, from a 
little distance belov Achipur down to the Sundarbons, is the Sub¬ 
division of Diamond Harbour, It has few schools, and those few 
are in anything bat a Aourishiog state. 

* The Bairackpur Subdivision is well supplied with schools In 
the Govemor-Genenil’s Park is the Govenuneot School, Jdiich 
receives an assignment of only;^8 a month, bnt yet produces satis¬ 
factory results. Within a radius of six m 3 es of Barrackpur, on the 
east of the river, ere the large uded English schools of Agarp^rf, 
Sodepur (Sayyidpur), and IchMpnr. The Agaipdrd school has 251 
bo^ and receives a grant of ;^i8 a month. It is under the Church ^ 
Missionary Sodeiy, which has also a female orphanage at Agaipdrf. ' 
Several girls' schools have been established near Bairackpur, which 
are superintended by ladies connected with the Indian Instruction 
&dety. The dded vernacular schools near Barrackpur are at 
Manirfmpur, FaJtf, Khardab, NdC^oih, Sodepur (Sayyidpur), 
Pakhineswar, P^ruhitl, Barrackpur, Rar^ Belgharii, Ichh£pur, and 
Aruldahaj beddes which, there are several small unaided village 
schools. North of Banackpui are the flourishing English schools 
at Sf mnagax, Naihiti, and HtOiahahr, the last of which is the best. 

In the Barrackpor Subdlvidon there are fourteen aided vernacular 
schools. The Dum-dum Subdivision Is not well supplied with 
schools. English schools edit at Dumdum, Kidihilf, and Bishnu- 
pur j there are seven aided vernacular schools in this Subdivision. 

* The old Birfsat Discrict now contains the three Snbdivisions of 
Sfnisat, BasuriUt, and SAtkhirl The chief Subdivision enjoys the 
advantage of a good Government school, a legacy of the time when 
Birdiat was under a Magistrate and Collector. Within seven miles 
of E^r^at are the flourishing English schools of Nibodbay, Chhota 
JtigulU, Nalkur^ and the good vernacular schools of B^tisat, Bidn, 
and Chhou Jfgulid, besides several others of second and third rate 
merit About ten miles east of Bfrisat the salt streams of the 
Sundarbaas flow up quite into Nadiyi. This part of the District 
is poor in schools. Bast of this salt region is the Subdivision 
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of Basoifadt. Throogi) this SibcisrisMi flows the IchhimAtj or 
Jannusi, near whose banks are sercsl acbool&» among which may be 
mentioned with coomeiidaiiQD &e F.n g^iA sdiool at T^kl, 

and the GovenuDCDt Temacolar schools at Pni^ The Bepu^ 
M^;istrate long complained that the people of the village of 
Basurhiz, though they sent their sons to the aided schools, 1>ore 00 
adequate share of the harden, birt left the Depoty Magistrate and 
his dmid (deiks) to meet the expense. This feeing of diasatis&c- 
tioB became so strong last yea^ that dte Bepucy Magistrate gave up 
the English school More *^gTi twenty miles to the east of Bfiisat 
is the excellent English school at Gobaid^ogi; and at Shtkhir^ 
thirty miles from Bdrisat,is another Eo^lsh school, liberally supported 
by Bibu Pr^anith Rii Chaudhi^ the aged sambtdir of Kisipui. 
The Silkhird SubdfrkioQ is <m (he east of BiiisiL h is about 
twenty-five miles broad and thir^ long and contains only three 
English and d^t vemaoUar schools. It is the Bceotia of Bfrdsat’ 
1 reproduce the fbUowing table of s choo l s m idyc-ys from the 
Annual Report on Public Instncaoo. as lochidbg the educauonsl 
work rarn,^ OQ bj the missionaiies; and also because it shows the 
cost to Government, szid tobl eo$t of each pupil in the diflerent 
classes of scboola The onaided schools are also ^wn. Several 
of the figures have best corrected from sobsequent calcuktioos. 


[Retdw 
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1 have taVp n the materials for the foUoving parsigr^hs from the 
Inspecttw’s Report correcting them by the Census Report, and 
hter materials and calcuUtiots. The ‘Fdiicational Department has 
been able to tabulate 792 schools—Government, aided, and private- 
containing 30,616 pupils. Accordiog to the Census returns of the 
population, exclodmg the town of Calouta, but including the Suburbs, 
there is one school to every *790, and one pupil to every 7 2'j 8 in¬ 
habitants, eafh school containing on the average 39 pupils. Taking 
the male population at 155,7 59 ) exclusive of Calcutta, as ascer¬ 
tained by die Census, and deducting the 34 girls’ schools attended 
by 1058 pi^iU, the result shows 738 schools for the male population, 
attended by 29,353 boys. This gives one school for every 1524 
males, and one pupil to every 39 males, the girls being too few to 
infueoce the number except by a fracdoa To this must be added 
the number who pick up insmiction at home or in the village shop^ 
—a number by no means inconsiderable, and more than enough 
to couoterbakmce the large number of boys who stay bat a short 
time at school, and* who learn slowly and fo^t quickly. In the 
cold season of 1&71 an Educational Census was taken of 17 villages 
in the Diamond Harbour, and of 103 villages near Basurhir, under 
the direction of Mr, Woodrow,—the result showing that though 
schools were few, n'9 and 7*6 per cent respectively of the popula¬ 
tion could sign their names or count 
But the Geoernl Census of 1872 reCunxed a total of 1274 (Govern¬ 
ment and private) schools in the 34 PoigamU, attended by 26,82 s 
males and 824 females; total number of pupils, 2 7,635. This is ex* 
elusive of the town and Suburbs of Calcutta; and making the neces¬ 
sary deductions of population on this account, the resale shows one 
school to every 1531, and one pupil to every 70 of the total popula¬ 
tion, or one male pupil to eveiy 37*41 of the male population. The 
Educational Statistics of the towns as indicated by the Census 
Report will be given subsequently, and meanwhile \ resume the 
accouat of the District schools as shown in Mr. WoodroVs Report 
The Unaided schools (indepeodenc of Government) in the 24 
Pargands, as &r as ascertained by the Educational Department, 
number 44B, with *3,183 pupils, and instructed by 532 teachers. 
From several schools of this sort, receiving no assistance from the 
State, statistics could not be obtained, so that the real number of 
schools and pupils exceeds the totals here given. This is sufficiently 
indicated by the results of the Census given b the previous paragraph. 
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Uofbrtun&tely, uiuid^ sch o ols vfll not give slafisrics about mooey 
matters, and hence aH evidence «s O the cost of ethscafioo mnst be 
obmined from tbe retoitts of the Govenuneat tad Aided sebooU. 
These latter schools m iS7a menhered 344, mtitgjning 17,43$ 
pupils and 775 tctchera Cocapasiag the oatiroes of aided and 
unaided schools, It is fenod >ha± the fbnner (or State Insdtudons) 
’coatain on the sTcrage 30 pnpil^ each school having on an average 
2'22 teachers; while fev of the latter (os private schools), 
the average attendance of pupils b only sp, and of teachers only 

X'SO- 

The edacatico of the 2,310^047 inhabitants of the 24 Paiganib, 
exclusive of Calcutta, in i87i*7a, cost GoverameDt ^5698, as. rd., 
or a &action iTTtrfpr five-ei^th$ of a pomy per per annum. The 
total expenditure on the 344 Government and .\ided schools amounted 
to so that (he Gevesntnent contr^utioD was a 

little over one^third ol tbe whole cost, cr aboot ooe half the con¬ 
tributions fnmished bj the peqile. Onfy i 7>433 ^ 

2,2x0,047 oi the District sought education in Aided or 

Govenunent sdxools. For them the Government paid a tride under 
seven shiUu^ a bead, while tbe total cost of education was about 
twenty shlllinga a bead. Tbe 2151 l^ber ckss school pupHs in the 
24 Pargands received from Govemmoit on^ X2& 3^ per bead per 
year, and this grant is soi^lemented by iis. per bead 
contributed by tbe pet^le rhemseH es. Tbe total average cost of 
each pupil's instruction in tbe 24 Pa^axuis, including all charges, is 
ids. 2^, the cost to GovenuDSUt being 6s. 6^ pet bead. The 
Inspector reports that if tbe Govanment grant could be gradually 
reduced to 6& 3 d. pv pound, the {uopwiion pRsoibed by the 
Oovenroeot of India between the local contributions and tbe Im* 
perial Giant would be arrived at Tbis satisfiictoiy resulh however, 
is already obtained from the cocuributioos of higher das schools, 
Thirteen aided highs' ria« schools, 1830 pupUs in r37s, 

cost ;^ 3949 « 4s. od., and lecaved been Govemaent ;^ioz 5 ,14s.,. 
tbe total expenditure thus nenily four tines as nrach as the 
grant Tbe fees raised in die r5 Haa schools amounted to 

;^a5r6, r6s. od., (he subscriptioos being ;^92i, 9a od., and tbe 
Government grant ;^t323, 7 & pd. Fe« are by £11 the most 
trustworthy resource of a school, ai^d dxe Inspector remarks that it 
is a subject of great sads&cdon to see fees defeay nwe than half the 
cost of educatioo in die hi^ier scfa o ol& 
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In 37 middle ckse Ecglish aided schools nearly the same result is 
seen. In an e^endicure of ;C$69S, x8s. od., the Goverament grant 
was 109 . od, or about a third. With 99 vernacular middle 

mded schools the result is not so satisfactory, a Government grant of 
;^1475, ’Ss, c 4 . being supplemented by only j£’3247> O*- 7^. from 
fees and snbsoripuons. Pupils in the middle class of English and 
vemacolai schools coat ^x, 143, 4 |d. and 138. o^., towards which* 
Government contributed, in r87x*72, iis. rod and 55. sd. respec* 
tively. For primary educatioa the Government grant iu 1871-7* 
was ^1009, 18s. rod., which was suppleraeutedby^^xaSp, 134 4d. 
from the people. In the 8 Govemraent fAthsMAx, or iodigenous 
village Bdiool^ the cost to the State was ;^ 45 , 8s. 9d., the subscrij)- 
tionand fees only amouccing to ^^38, is. 7d. Government pdtkiiiis 
do not atoact &om the people so much sapp>ort as the lower class 
aided schools. The *9 aided girls’ schools were attended by 887 
pupils, with 51 teachers. The progress of the children is stated to 
be slow, and the proficiency attained to be unsatisfactory, with few 
exceptions. The total cost of the education of each girl amounted 
to $9- o^d. in 1871 *72, of which Government paid ros. 4d. 
The total number of pnptls on the roll of all the inspected sdiooU 
in the 24 Parganis was, on the 31st March 1872, 17,433, ^ ditly 
attendance being 13,065, or an average of 75 per cent 
The following table and subsequent paragraph, regardir^ the social 
position of the pupils, mdicate the rapid development of education 
among the lower classes 


Taslk SHOwiNO Social Position of Pupils in ths Govsfnuent 
AND Aided Schools op the *4 Pabqanas, exclusive op 
Calcutta, in 1871-72. 
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‘ This table shows an unexpected development of pupils &om the 
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wt^rkmg classes. Ko less duLo 539 oat of evcij leoo coiae Inni 
these classes, while oel^ 2 m 1000 coax from the upper raoks c( 
aocie^. The 106 middle vecDacolai scboob axe aOeoded is almost 
equal proportions \ty the middle azid iowv dien being 3149 

of the former to 3047 of the lader. In the mote primary schools the 
lower da^efl ouOmmbv the " Mi dd le mac than frT&fold. This 
i$ s&tislactory, but it is due m a great measure to the Circle and 
Missionnry Schools. More than aj^ per cent of the anettdance at 
the primary sdiools is fnrDisbed (7 cultivators and petty shop* 
keepers, vdiile cmlj nine per cent is furru^ed by artisans and 
skilled labourers. Among the artisajis, the poCCes ai>d vorkaa m 
ci^ are the most numerous zd anA alter them come in close 

Buccessioii the carpenters, the goldscich^ the bUchsmitbs, and the 
weavers. Id higher Fngtrth school^ the lower group of profeasioa&l 
men, such as clerks, etc., have a vast prepoodeance over all other 
classes of society. Ibrnish mm than a qiisitei the students 

of such schools, while as regards oU sdiools gaieaH^ they form only 
thirteen pa cert of the totaL Next Co che lower diviscn of pm- 
fessionai men comes the highe divisios, and then the analJ laad* 
holders, and the bolden of rel^ious eodowneots. Professonal roes 
and scull landholders form half the supporters of hi^er English 
schools.’ 

EDUcaTiOMAL R£5UITS.—'54 studeots, oat of 14 higher class 
schools, passed the Entrance Exanunalion (A the Calcutta Unrver* 
sicy, in 1S71-72, from the fbflowing seminaries (Govemmeot and 
private) in che 24 Paxginfs>^i) From Batrackpor Goverament 
School, 3; (2) Agaxpdji iUded School, belongiog to the Church 
Mission Sode^, 3; (3) Garden Reach Aided Scho^ of the Church 
Mission Sodety, 2; (4) Bdniipiir Aided Scbod, t; {$) Barrii 
Aided School, 3; (6) Eisipar Aided School, 2^ (7) Harrndbhi 
Aided Scbod, 47 (8) Sodepur, tjr Sa-yyidpiiT, 1; (9) J^agar Aided 
School, 5; (ro) London Missionaiy Instiluiion, Bhawinipur, i 3 ; 
(it) EntalU fiapdst Instircrioo, 2; (12) KiawilDfpur Institudon 
(unaided), n; (13) Bhawtbipur UnioD Academy, 3; (14) Bfrfsat 
Government School, 5: total, 54. Nine stndents 60m these bighn 
scbocds cbtamed acbolarshipa For the mmor sdtoLuship 
examinatioD 23 middle English schools sent up 72 candidates, 
of whom r& &iled, 54 passed, and 7 recdved schdarships of tos. 
a month, reliable for two years at a h^ber school, s at the Calcutta 
Medical CoU^. For the Varzucular Scbolanbip exammation, 58 

[SaUena anfifutai ai^ttgr *16. 



SrATRMSilT SHOWING TKE Male POPULATION OP FlVE ToWNS IH THE *4 PaBBANAS, 
c)a£8i£ed accordise to Education. 
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Stateuint showing the Male Populatiom op Fivb Towns in thb 34 Parcanas, 


TOWN EDUCATIONS *4 PARC ANAS. 
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2I6 STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF *4 PAFCANAS. 


schools sent up 189 caudldates, of whom 27 153 passed, 

and 4 7 tecdved scholarships, of which 20 were tei^able for four 
years, and 7 for one year. All the scholars were Hindus, with the 
exception of a »ngle Mahammadan from Pinihilf. About one- 
half of the whole were Brahmans. 

Eddcatiok IK TowKs.—The preceding and following Statements, 
compiled from the Census Report of 1873, illustrate the educa¬ 
tional features of five towns, according to religion, age, and' sex. 
These towns are : (t) the Suburbs 0/ Calaiua \ (3) the Korlh Subur¬ 
ban Town \ (3) the South Suburban Town j (4) Barrackpui Canton¬ 
ment and (5) Dum-dum Cantonment Calcutta is not shown, but 
will be given separately in my Statistical Account of the City. The 
town forms an educational circle of its own, and bos nothing to do 
with the District in general in this respect, 

SvKOPsrs or tub FOitEGOiKS TAsns.—Total roale Hindus of all 
ages in the five fowns named, 123,026; able to read and write, or 
under instruction, 31,73*5 percentage of those able to read and 
write, 857 per cent. Muhammadans, males of all ages, 73,835 
able Co read and write, 85S3, or 21*6 per cent Christians, roales 
of alf ages, 42785 able to read and write, 3162, or 73 9 per cent 
Buddhists and others, males of ab ages, *5*5 able to read and 
write, 100, or 397 per cent. 

The totals of males of all religions for each of the five towns are 
as follow:—• 

(i) Suburbs of Calcutta.—-Males not exceeding it years of age, 
28,3235 able to read and write, 3372, or xx'6 per cent; between 
13 and 80 years of age, 24,5905 able to read and write, 5558, or 
2 8'6 per cent.: exceeding 20 years of age, 99,696 5 able to read and 
write, 9 1,735, or 31 3 per cent. Total of males of all ages, 153,609; 
able to read and write, 30,565, or ao'o per cent 
(3) North Suburban Town.—Males not exceeding is years of 
age, 3838 5 able to read and write, 570, or 17*4 per cenc; between 
12 and 80 years of age, 25645 able to read and write, 899, or 351 
per cent: above so years of age, 8502 5 able to read and write, 3336, 
OT39's percent Total of males of all ages, 14,3485 able to read 
and write, 4805, or 33 5 per cent 
(3) South Suburban Town.—Males not exceeding twelve years of 
age, 10,0305 able to read and write, 966, or 9*6 per cent: between 
12 and *0 years of age, 4734 j able to read and write, 1370, or 28 9 
per cent; above 20 years of *ge, 16,499 } to read and write. 
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4176, or 35*3 per cent Total of males of &U ages, 3r,363 j able 
to read and writ^ 65<a, or 30 *$ perceot 

(4} Earractpar Cantonmoit'^Uales not 13 years of 
age, 178; able to read and wnt^ 15, or $*4 percent ■. between 13 
and 30 years of age, 189; able to read aod wnt^ 46, or 34*3 pec 
cent: above so years of age, 1401; able to read and vnte, 735, or 
534 per cent Total of of all age^ j able to read and 
write, 796, or 45 per ceot 

(5) Dum-dum CantonioeBt^Males not exceeding is years of 
age, 1153 able to read and wdte, as, or 19*1 per cent: between 19 
and so years of age, 103; able to read and write, 4s, or 407 pet 
cent: above so years of age, 1185; able to read and write, S35, oi 
70*5 per ceot Total males of all ages, 1403; able to read and 
write, 899, or 64 per csiL 

Total Educationa] Statistics of the Males of dte fbr^;oing frve 
towns of all religions ^Maks not exceediog xs years of age, 41,988; 
able to read and write, 4S45, or it*5 per cart.: between is and so 
yean of age, 33,180; able to read and write, 7913,01 34*6 percent: 
above so yean of age, 137,383; able to read and wne, 30,817, or 
S4'2 per cent. Grand total of males of all agos, 201,391 ; able to 
read and write. 43,577, or 21*6 pet cent 



Statement showing the Female Fopolatiok op Five Towws in the 24 Paeoanas, 

classified accocduig to Education. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF *4 PAFGANAS 

Swopsis OF TKE Fonicomc T*PtE,—Total fcraale Hindas of all 
ages ni the five towns named, 95,208; able to read and mite or 
under mstructico, 1474 ; percentage of those able to read and write, 
1*5 per cent Muhammadan females of all ages, 53,502; able to 
reed and write, 752, or 1*4 per cent Christiana, females of all ages, 
2398; able to read and write, 2381, or 5 7 6 per cent Buddhists 
and others, iemales of all ages, 13s j able to read and write, 7, or 
5*3 per cent 

The educational totals for feroales of all religions for each of the 
five towns are as follow 

{:) Suburbs of CaIaiTta.-^FemaIes not exceeding la years of 
age, 24,377; able to read and write or under instruction, 643, or 
3'6 per cent 1 between xa and so years of age, 19,039 5 able to read 
and write, 779, or 4*1 per cent: above so years of age, 62,765; able 
to read and write, 1419, or 2*3 per cent. Total of females of aH 
ages, 106,181; able to read write, S841, or 37 per cent 

(s) North Suburban Town.—Females not exceedii^ rs years of 
age, 2795; able to read and write 62, or 2*2 per cent: between xa 
and 30 years of age, 3558; able to read and write, 60, or 2*3 per 
cent: above 20 years of age 7562; able to read and write, 69, or *9 
per cent Total of females of all ages, 12,915; able to read and 
write, X9r, or x'S per cent 

(3) South Suburban Town,—Females not exceeing ta years of 

age, 9172; able to read and write, 38, or *4 per cent.: between 22 
and 30 years of age, 5972; able to read and write, 90, or 1*5 per 
cent: above so yean of age, 16,225 ; write, 143, 

or '9 per cent Total of females of ail ages, 31,369; able to read 
and write, 271, or *8 per cent. 

(4) Barrackpur Cantonment—Femaies not exceeding 22 years of 
age, 146; able to read and write, 20, or 137 per cent,: between 
12 and 20 years of age, 64; able to read and write, 33, or 35*9 pet 
cent.: above so years of age, 256; able to read and write, 141, or 
55 1 per cent Total of females of ail ages, 466; able to read and 
write, 184, or 39 4 per cent 

(5) Duiu-dum Cantonment.—Females not exceeding 12 years of 
age, 1x2; able to read and write, 16, or r4'3 per cent: between 12 
and 20 years of age, 37; able to read and write, 21, or 56’$ per 
cent: above 20 years of age, r6o; able to read and write, 90, or 
56*2 per cent. Total females of aU ages, 309; able to read and 
write, 12 7, or 41 7 per cent 
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Total EducaticKial Statistics oi the Female popoluiofi of all te> 
ligioDS of the aboTe^amed five towss.—Not exceeding t a years of 
age, 36,dos ; at^ to retd and mice, 779, or s'l per cent: between 
I a aad ao yetis of ag^ a 7 «fi 7 o > abte to read and vrit^ 973, or 3 4 
per cent: above so years, 86,968 \ able to read and mhe, 1862, or 
3*r per cent. Grand total of females of all ages, 151,240; able co 
read and mite, 36x4, or 2*3 per ceoc. 

PotTAi. STA’n?ncs.-~Tbe Post Office has made n^id strides 
tince 1861-6S. In the ten years beeweeo 186x^2 and iSyo^r, the 
number of letters rece i ved at the Districs Post Office has nearly 
doubled; the mimbo of newspapers has m^eased about thirty 
pet cent.; and the number <A books bas more than trebled within 
the same period, l^e postal reedpts have cnc«e chan doubled 
since 1860-61, while on the other band tbe charges have conaido* 
ably dimiaished; id 1870 (he District Post Office was self-sup* 
portiog;, by private lottos aod parcels, eto, and exduave of official 
correspondence. The latter, xmder the new rules now in force, is 
paid for by advice an^ hs cost is not included in tbe 

post^ Teceiptx 

The foUomng table iOnsmtes the woifcing of the Post Office 
of the 24 Pargan^s, estdustve of Caloitta, for the years xl6i*62» 
1865-66, and 1870-71: 

Postal Statistics or tub 24 Faboauas, BZCLUStvi or 
Calcutta, for i&6x*62, x 865^6, asd 1870-71. 


itti-6A I 186566. I r87o-7t. 


249,166 

*4265 

i707 

1,4^9 

240,537 

6,113 


I u d. 
973 »» 8 
*49^ 7 S 


Total Letters Recdred, I 
Total bempAMn&ee^red, I 
Total Parceh ' 

TeuJ Books Received. . ) 
Total Loaftfs Etepsodicd, | 
Total Newvpapss Despttdied, 
Total Fsreeh bttpBtdted, . \ 
Total Books DemrtAeO, . < 

I 

Total RoftoJ Recepta, . ' 

Total Poctal Expoditu^ . i 



Service postage stamps br nffiria} ctmespondence were first )n- 


* The figvns nspeaic« the lenes, oempepes, cm. despatched during 
t8;o-7S, have oM yet beea re cei ved, and Uus p^ of (he talife is aecordtagiy 
left blank. 
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tiodnced m 2866, but the Post Olhce keeps ooly a paper account 
of these stamps, which are sold at the District Tieasory, and aie not 
tDcloded m the fbregolitg account The sale of this dass of stamps 
during the year i87c«7r is returned at ^^*580, t7s, od, which 
added to the receipts shown b the above table, make a total Postal 
Revenue for ihe 24 Parganis of ;^’ 3 So 8 , 5s. lod. sterling. 

Political Divisions. —The 24 Pargands is divided into eight 
Administrative trsicts or Subdivisions, as follow, The population- 
statistics are cotnpiled from Statements x A and x B, Appendix 10 
the Census Report of 187 a; the Administrative figures are derived 
from the special report furnished by the Collector, and refer to the 
year 18 70*7 x. Some of the totals differ from those obtained from 
the Inspector-General of Police. I have followed the latest retuma 
(j) Tbs AliPU* or principal Subdivision, with the headquarters 
of the EHstrict at Alipur, a short distance south of Calcutta, contains 
an area of 402 square miles, with 793 villages or townships, 112,144 
houses, and a total population of 630,736 souls, of whom 408,008, 
or 64 '7 per cent, are Hindus 5*13,904, or 33 ’9 per cent,, are Muham¬ 
madans; 143 Buddhists; 7957 , or 1*3 per cent, are Christians; and 
724, or *2 per cent, are of other religions not separately closrifred. 
The proportion of males to the total population is 54*3 per cent; 
average number of persona per square rntle, 1569; averse number 
of villages or townships per square mile, 2*97; average number of 
persons per vQUge or township, Including the Suburbs of Calcutta, 
795; average number of houses per square mile, 278; average 
number of persons per house, 5*6. The Subdivision, which in¬ 
cludes the Suburbs of Calcutta, consists of the Police Circles of (x) 
the Suburbs of Calcutta, (2) ToDygan), (3) Soodpur, (4) Ariddaha, 
(5) Uriydp^ri, (6) Eishnupur, and (7) Achipur. In 1870-72, it con- ^ 
tained twelve Magisterial Courts, a General Police force of 380 
men, and a Village Watch or rural police of 747 men, The total 
separate cost of administration amounted to ;^x8,248, ifis. od. 
Alipur has been the headquarters Subdivision since X7S9; the 
Suburb of Sidldah was added to die Subdivision m June 2862. 

(2) Bara&at SuuDivisroN was formed in March 1862, the old 
Biiisai District having been included in the 24 Paigen^ It con¬ 
tains an area of 389 square miles, with 697 villages or towiships, 
52,802 houses, and a total population of 279,303 souls, of whom 
138,229, or 49 5 per cent,, are Hindua; 141,073. 50 5 per cent, 

are Muhammadans; 41 are Christia2)Sj and 60 of odier religions. 


SUSDIVISIONAL ADMTNISTRAT/Oy. 


iSZ 

The proportioa of naks to the tota] popuUtiM is 50*9 pet ceoL; 
average oomber of peasons pe square reOe, 71S; average number 
of villages per square mile, 179; average number of persons per 
village, 401 i average Dumber of booses per square mile, 136; ave^ 
rage number of p^sons per bouse, 5*3. 71 ie Subdivvion eon^sts 
of die F^ce Circles cf (t) Ttfrfiat, (>) d^bj^ (3) and 

(4) Naihiri. In 287^71 it cnrftmed one Magistexial Cour^ a 
Genoal Police fnce of 274 nes, and a Village Watch of 717 
men. The total separate cost of adnunisttation ajDounted to ;^7 697, 
ids. od 

(3) Basukhat ScftznvisiOH vas fanned in January i8di. Ii 
contains an area of 33a square miles, with 473 villages, 51,603 
houses, and a total popolackei of r68,i46 sou^ of whom 136,993, or 
51*1 per cent., are Hindus; 130,98;, or 48*8 per cent, are Mohamna- 
dans; 158,01*1 pe* cent, are Chrisdans; and 13 of other religions. 
The proportion of TnaW to the total p<qniladon is 50*4 per ceat.; 
average mimber <d penmis per square 76s; average munber 
of villages per square 1*34; average number of pemons per 
vill^, 567; average nombs of bouses per square mik, 147; ave¬ 
rage number of Inmar^ per hoos^ 5*8. The Subdivision condsts of 
the Police Circles of (i) Ralingi, (s) Basoihit, (3) Hanii, and (4) 
Husam£b«id. In 1870-71 it con tamed one Magiuehal Court, a 
General Police force d sox, azkd a Village Watch of 547 men. 
The total separate cost of adminisOndon amounted to jC 6 t^ 3 , 
da. od- 

(4) Satrbira SuBDivisiOK was formed in 1861. It con* 
tains an area of 7x3 square miks, widi 2011 village^ ^Si737 houses, 
and a total popuktion of 4^3,364 sools, of tdiom 197,53d, or 467 
per cent, are Hindus; 285,788, <r 53*3 per cent, are Muhammadans; 
id are Chiistbns; and 34 beloi^ to other religions not classified. 
The proportion of irukg to the total popuktioo Is 53*3 per cent,; 
average number of persons per stpare mile, 594; avenge number 
of villages per square Tnile, 1*42; avenge number of peisons per 
village, 419; average number of honses per square mile, 88; average 
number of persona per house, 6*8. Tbe Subdiviaon consists of the 
Police Circles (1) Ealirof, (s) Sflkhiii, (3) Uiguri, (4) Kdliganj, 
and (5) Asisuni In 1870-71 it omtaiaed one Magistenal Court, 
a General Police of 170 mm, and a Eoral Force of 707 met. The 
total separate cost of admmistratioa amounted to ;^6845, id& od. 

(5) DiAMOtro HAABonR SvKOZVisiox was fonned in May 1857. 
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It contains an area of 417 square miles, with tsSs viJlages, 5 7 )6S 3 
houses, a total population of 309,168 souls, of whom 227,483, 
ot 73'6 per eent, are Hindus; 79,404, or 057 per cent, are 
Muhammadans; 2267, ot 7 per cent., are Cbristia&s; and 14 of 
other religious denominations. The ptopordon of males to the total 
population is 500 per cent; average number of persons pei square 
mile, 741; average number of villages per square mile, 3*07; average 
number of persons per village, 241; average number of houses per 
square mile, 138; average number of inmates per house, 5*4, The 
Subdivision consists of the Police Circles of (1) Diamond 
Harbour, (2) Debipur, (3) B^ipur, {4) SulUiipur, and (5) 
hfatburdpnr. In 1870-71 it contained one Magisterial Court, a 
General Police force of iie men, and a Village Pobce of S97 
men. The total Snbdivisional cost of adminiattation amounted 
tO;^74a2. 

(6 ) Bajluipur StJBorvisiOK was formed on the 29th October 1858, 
It contains an area of 449 square miles, with 632 villages, 33,851 
houses, and a total population of 296,410 souls, of 132,102, 
or 67*3 per cent., are Hindus; 63,376, or 32*3 per cent, are Muham¬ 
madans; 626, or *3 per cent, are Chrisdans; and 306, or *1 percent, 
belong to other rellgioua denominations. The proportion of males 
to the total population is 527 per cent; average number of per¬ 
sons per square mile, 437; average number of villages per square 
mile, I’41; average number of persons per village, 311; average 
number of houses per square mile, 75 ; average number of inmates 
per hcpuse, 5‘8. The Subdivision consists of the Police Circles of (i) 
Bdruipur, (2) PraUpnagar, (3) Jaini^ar, and (4) MatU. lu 1870-71 
it contained one Magisterial Court, a General Police of 119 men, 
and a Vill^e Watch of 389 mcru The separate cost (k. Sul> 
divisional administration amounted to ^5006. 

(7) Bajiracspur SUBDivistON was formed in 1858. It consists 
of the single Police Circle of Nawibganj, and contains an area of 43 
sgnare miles, with 52 villages, 26,057 houses, and a total population 
of 68,629, whom 47,709, or 695 percent, are Hindus; 19,600, or 
28 6 per cent., are Muhaituuadans; 1282, or 19 per cent, are Chns- 
tiaus; and 39 are of other religions. Proportion of males to total 
population, 5a a per cent; average number of persons per square 
mile, 2626; average number of villages per square mile, 2*22; 
avenge 2iUTnber of persons per village, 1346; average number of 
houses per square mile, 380; average number of persons per house, 
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4*3. In the Scbdiviaon contMoed o&e MagUteruI Court, 

vith a ReguUr Police of 195, and 4 Watch (A 3& men. The 

separate cost of adcomistration amounted to ^^aioi, i&s. o<L 
(S) DuU'DUit (DaM^aMa) Sdbdivisioh was (brmed in No¬ 
vember 1S59. It consiss of die sio^ Polke Circle of Dum-dum, 
and contains an area of 34 square iniies» with 41 villages, 6855 
houses, and a total popolaQoD of 34,391 souls, of whom 19,127, or 
55*8 per cent, are Hindus; 13,7cw 40*0 per cent, are Muham¬ 
madans; X43I, or 4*1 per cent, are Omstians; and 17 of other 
religions. The proportioa of male to the total popnladoD is 53*8 
per cent.; average number of persMis per square mile, 1444; 
average number of rnUges per square snile, 173; average number 
of persons per village, $36; average nambo* of houses per square 
mile, 289; average number of inmates per house, 5*6. * In 1870-71, 
the Subdivi»on contained i Mt^terial Court, a general Police force 
of 104 men, and a Village Police of 47 men. The separate cost 
of admioistraaon amounted (0;£i577, iss. od. 

Fiscal DivtsiOHn— The following Ikt of tbe Fiscal Diviaons 
comprised in the 34 Paiganas is comjnled partly from Major 
Smyth's Revenue Sorvey Rep<wt^ and partly frcan the Board of 
Revenue’s Paigani Statistics, correoed frtim tbe spedal report fur¬ 
nished to me by the Collector. Tbe two lists differ as to tbe 
nnmber of Fiscal Divisions ; but they are tbe only materials 
available, and must be rec e ived with catiTion, The area, amount 
of land revenue, number of estates, and die Sabordinate Judge’s 
Court which has juiisdictioii in each Fiscal Division, are t&hen 
from the Board of Revenue's Return (not always trustworthy); 
the other particulars are condrrsed from Major Smyth’s Report 

. (*8s7>- 

(i) AOA£fASA CMtains an area of 11,13$ acres, or 17*40 square 
mile& It comprises ift estates ; pays a Governmeat land revenue 
of;^X307, 14s.; and is atuated whhm the jmisdictaoa of tbe Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge’s Court at BasurhilL The prindpal village of the 
Par^and Is Tiikf, whidi carries oq a large trade in paddy, and 
Contains a Govemmenc schooh This Fiscal Division 

is bounded on tbe east by the Jamnni, and on tbe west by the 
Bidjidbari river: it is situated just north of the Sundarbans. 

(g) AwtBacitp: area, 9366 acres, or 3*69 square mDes; 3 estates; 
Govemiuent land revenue, ;£ioo, as. od. 

{3) AMiKFUit; area, 950 acres, or i 48 square miles; 1 estate; 
VOL. II. P* 
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Government land revenue, ^53$ ed-; subject to the jurisdicdoo 

of the Subordinate Judge's Court at Harul 

(4) AiOVARPUR (written Amirpox in the Board of Revenue’s 
Return); area, 90,430 acres, or 14129 square miles ^ 39 estates; 
land revenue, ;^5 832,8a od.; Subordinate Judge's Court at B^iisaL 
This PiscaJ Division is »tuBted in the north of the DUtiict, the 
chief place in it being the tcvs of B^rdsat; the principal market 
villages are Kadamgichhi, Dattapukur, Jaipul, Kimdebpur, and 
Thdkurpukur or Bddu Bdsdr, for Che sale of local produce, consist' 
ing of podd?, sugar-cane, tobacco, cnustard, linseed, hemp, grain, 
peas, etc An annual fair is held at the village of Kdaipdrd, at the 
tomb of a Muhammadan saint The principal means of communi¬ 
cation by land are the high road Co Rriabnagar and Jessor, and a 
road cowards Baaurhit. The Sonii, Nond, and Padmi rivers a£ord 
the chief means of water communication, and are all navigable by / 
small bodts. 

(5) AziUiJAD: area, 35,060 acres, or 5478 square 

estates; land revenue, ;^92i$, 6s.; Subordinate Judge's r®*;. at 
Diamond Harbour. This Fiscal Division consists of WH^etachcd 
portions. In the former, or northers portion, is af'large market 
village at RijAit; other market villages are Chari SuU^ganj, 
Shihptir, lirpor, Rijdpur, Mauihili, Balrimpur. In the southern 
division the principsil places are Dayirimput and KiJpf, the latter 
contaming a large biair and market-place for the sale of rice grown 
in the interior. The principal roads in the Fiscal Division are the 
Diamond Harbour road in the northern, and the road from Calcutta 
to Kilpl in the southern portion. 

(6) Bacuuara, a Fiscal Division in the north-east corner of the 
District,*recently transferred from Kadiyi: area, 75 acres, or *12 ^ 
square mile; 7 estates; land revenue, 4a. od .; Subordinate 
Judge's Court at Naihiti. This ia the area as given in the Board of 
Revenue's Return, but the map shows that the Pargand is of con¬ 
siderable extent It is probable, however, that nearly the whole of 
it was till recently within d\e fiscal jurisdiction of the neighbouring 
District of Nadijd. More exact information is not available. 

(7) Bajjtpur: area, 47,536 acres, or 74 27 square miles; 13 
estates; land revenue, 2 3 99, 8s. od.; SubordinaTe Judge’s Court 
at SAtkhiii. This Fiscal Division is situated in the east of the Dis¬ 
trict, and is bounded on the south by the Sundarbans, and on the 
west by the Jamuni river. The land lies low throughout, being 
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intersected by tidal c^e^s, ajid much subject to iniuUciotu from 
the JamiioA and Sibolpetoi itvas sc ySng tid<& The piiocipal 
village is Kalti; Qexi in imporcaace bdng those of EUgbu* 

nicbpnr, BaiaamU, aj>d Nas^ The ptho majkeC villages are 
Nickhdlf, KbinsC Taiili, TetnlM, Rrflfeanj, JobUpur, Datodami, 
KdsU, Fathipur, Eazor, Fahfr, Sixoaagar, Saskathiti, and KismAii, 
at aU of which bi-weekly mari:e(s ace held. Water coimxi^cation 
forms the sole means of trenah &eFe aot being a single road ia the 
Fiscal Divisioa (1357). Tbe calhvatioo is entiiely composed of rice. 

(8) Bal&mba: area, 65,576 aaes, oc 102*46 square miles; 25 
estates; land revenoe, ;^8C97, as. od; Subordinate Judge’s Court 
at fifrdaat. It is srmated ease of Oikom, borderu^ oo tbe Sundar* 
bans to the south, some Soodarbaos redamarioo grants being in¬ 
cluded in die Fiscal Division. The pincipal village is Haiui; the 
ne:ct in importance GosdmpOx, Hidlpux, Masirdntf, Nayfbid^ 
Fehdri, Khad, r^aifpl yivt Janirddanpnr, Chindpur, Kbord, 
Haripur, and Gopdlpnr, at cnost of which l^we^y markets are 
held, prindpally fx the sale of ric^ which fonns tbe chief produc¬ 
tion. The roads b tbe Firg i u rd in rSs? were stated to consist of 
one from Haru^ Co Chomdsli CTossed by the road from Bfribat 
to Tiki; one leading from Harni, and joining tbe Bdidsat and Tiki 
road; and an indifieroit track which croaed the Forbid bto 
PiighicT Fiscal Divnea Tbe Bbingax canal passes along the 
southern enremiiy of Rflanrf^, under the name of die RcUd Ging. 
The Bidyidharf, called tbe Hanii G 4 ng in this pmtion of its course, 
runs through the Fiscal Division bto the Sondaibana. An exten¬ 
sive marsh called the Knlgdchhi VI still exists to the sotuh of 
Harul, altboQgh b 1857 ri hats were beu^ made co drain and 

-^reclaim it 

(9) Balia North : area, 80,989 acres, <s 126*54 square miles; 
16s estates; omotmt of lud reveohe, ^^4847, 6& od.; Subordinate 
Judge’s Coun at Bas&ihiL This Fisc^ Diviskm is aCunted in the 
north-east of the D'scricd and is goserahy irdi cultivated. Tbe 
most important place is the SubdivisioixLl stahon of Basurhit, bui 
several large villsges and markets exist, as ftfdirn^ Simulii, Dal- 
thithd, Jafarpur, Tetid, Solidini, R:^eodrapur, Pip6, and Nalkutf. 
Water cominanicadon is carried on by moans of die Jarouni nver> 
which rws along (he eastern boundary the Fiscal Division. The 
roods in 1857 ccxnprised one leadbg from Nadiyi District, and 
liassicg through the vQlages of Eddurid and Basuihit on to Soliddni, 
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and theoce on to Tiki in A^arpiri Fiscal DivisioiL This road was 
joined by two otliere comii^ from Birisat and Harui,—all in bad 
repaii. 

{20} Balia South: area, 29,697 acres, or 46*40 square miles; 30 
estates innH revenue, ;^7846, tSs. od.; Subordinate June's Courts 
at Diamond Harbour and Alipui. This Fiscsd Division is situated 
south of Calcutta, on the hanks of the HilgU. The principal village 
is Santospur; the other vQlages and marketplaces of importance 
being Alampur, Hausodcbi, Bniti, Riipur, Santosbdtt, PiljiHf, 
Bojaubdii, Nijgaih, Bangld, Srlrdinpur, Baspunji, and Nau-hntdri. 
The fort of Budge*budge, Tcl^japh station of Adnpur, and powder 
nu^eine of Mdyipur, are siraated in South Bali£. The principal 
Toad in the Fiirgaftd is the high rood from Calcutta to Midnapur, 
which passes through the Fiscal Division, and crosses the Kdgli a 
litde above Achipur opposite UlabiTi£ The only river, besides the 
Hdgll, which alfords the means of water carriage is a small stream 
called the Cbariel Khil 

(ri) £a&idhati; area. 41,9700066, or 65*57 square miles; 27 
estates; land revenue, ;^io,235, 4^' Subordinate Judge’s Court 
at Diamond Harbour. This is a well-cultivated and thickly popu* 
lated Fiscal Division, situated south of Calcutta, in the B^ruipur 
Subdivision. The prindpal village is Bisbnupur; the other impor* 
tint places being BanmiUpur, Jainagau*, Nij Mathuiipur, M.'Ukid, 
and MagtdhAt, the latter of which is an important produce mart, as 
well as one of the principal stations in the District of die Society for 
Che Propagntion of the Gospel. Jaiuagax has aJao a large market for 
the sale of produce, and mimerous small watei'COuises and canals 
furnish direct water communioation with Calcutta by means of 
Tolly's Canal. All the streams and water-courses are influenced by-* 
the tide. The prindpal iacihly for land transport of prodoce is Che 
Kiitpl road, which runs north and south through the Fiscal Division. 

(12) Bhaluca : area, 93,983 acres, or 146*84 square miles; 12 
estates; land revenue, ;^i797, 4s. od.; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Sdtkhirti. This Fiscal Division is bounded on the north by Kbdhs* 
khdli, Ddntii, and Buran Fiscal Divisions; on the east by Jessot 
District, the Kabadai river forming a natural boundary; > on the 
south by Bijitpur and Jimlri Fiscal Divisions; and on tte west by 
Buran and B^jitpui. The principal villages axe Asisunf, Budhiti, 
OUndpur, KayrighitC, Kalmikbili, Bahil/, Parului, Pbing^, Baraii, 
and K^diihiiti. This Pa^^and may be termed a country of nvers 
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and marshes. Wheeled vehicles are neail; nnknovo, and all com* 
municadoc and transport are effected by means of boas. The rivers 
are the Kholpen^ Kabadak, Brfnsta^, Guariikh£i GaJghasii, 
Marichcbip, Hamknrii, GmSC Budhitif SnhniH, Tfktex, Hdbr^ 
and Beb^ aE of which are sceams anrf narigahle by large 
boats. The Revenue Surveyor adds that the water is brackish, and 
chat during the spring ddes many of these rivers overdow tb^ 
banks, and inundate a large ^rtmt of coentry. The soil is in 
consegnence mach imFs^nated widi sit, and the want of good 
drinkable water is severely felt. 1857, the only road in the 
Parga/A was one iroo Chfodpnr towards SftVhifd, constructed by 
the sarmnddr. The prodoce of the Fiscal Diviston is rice, iaAi^ 
mustard seed, and vegetables 

(13) BuRAV: area, 93,096 oats, of 145*46 square miles; lao 
estates; land revenue,^^5277, os. ed; Subordinate Judge’s Court 
at Sfzkhir£ The foiodpal town or village ia the Sabdivisional 
station of S^ikhii£ In 1857, die Revenue Surveyor reported that 
it contained twoity sabstandal masoory bvOdings, many Hindu 
temples, with a pc^mlarion of 1300, mostly Hizuhis. It contained 
a large nsrive school entirely inamfiimeri by the sswtMir far the 
edu ca tion of the better of his tenants; and a Government 
Charitnhle Dispensary. A to the Jmnuni rivet, fair roads 
to the neighbouring markets, have rendered diw riUage an emporium 
for the sale and shipment of the ppjdncg of the surrounding counuy, 
A large ia annually held at the town in the month of Februaiy, 
on (he occasioo of the DAjciroy and which lass for eight days. 
The other large villages, and iriuch sn abo all ma^et-pUces, are 
Bithhr^ Atuiii, Baikdri, Jh^nding^, Bhf^kii, Agar* 

dir(, Sripur, Ustir Fidashahi, Bikli, Alqxn, Pnshpnkrfti, Ifahfdeb* 
Dogor, Baytd, I^kshodd^ri. The prindpal OaSc of the Fiscal 
Division consists in the export cf date-sugar and rice to Calcutta, 
and the neigbboutiog parts of the District Tobacco, gram, oats, 
f,r,A wheat are gi ow n in quantities, only for home 

consumption. Mats, baskets, and otha wkker-voik are manu* 
factored from the reeds obtaifuble ia (be marshes, and which 
extend over an area trf about thirty square miles. The whole of 
the Fiscal IHvision, widi the exc e pdoo of the marshes, is in an 
advanced sute cf cultivarioo, and plantain, mango, and date gardens 
gjg oveiywhcce found around die rillage ate& In 1857 the Revenue 
Surveyor reported two h^ roads in (be Fiscal Division led 
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from S^tkhir^,, one to Kaliro^’bit, and another to Bayii, hoth large 
grain depots and rice marts. These roads, espedally the former. 
Mtere well raised, from ten Co twenty feet wide, and kept in good 
order by the landholder, who consmicted them at his own expense. 
The only large rivet is the Jamiad, which hcvnds the Fiscal 
Divtsicn for about six miles on the south-west The other streams 
afrbrding raeara of water traffic are the canal from the Jamuni to 
M^gurd via Sitkbini, and the Bemd river, which lartest is navigable for 
boas of three tons burden os far as KaJdroi'hdt, about twelve miles 
above Sdtkhiri. The climate of the Fiscal Division is unhealthy, 
attributable to dm £ayT£ and other marshes, which generate malaria. 

(14) Calcutta Pabgaka (exclusive of the City and Suburtis). 
This Piscal Dmsion is not mentioned separately in the Board of 
Revenue's Return; but the Revenue Surveyor's Report of 1857, from 
which the foUowii^ particulars are taken, returns the area at 105,103 
acres, or 164*28 square miles. Jt Is bounded on the north aird east 
by the Noni nadi and Bidyidh&ri river \ on the south by Tolly’s 
Canal and the Fiscal Divisions of Khispur and Maidinmal. The 
principal towns and villages are the military cantonments of Barrack- 
pur and Dum-dum, Nimtd, Bar^agor, Dakhlneswar, Aiiidaha, 
Agarpdr^, Khardah, Kitdgarh, Belgharii, Tdrdnh, Teliolpdrd, Ralk- 
ju£iu, Gopdlpur, BishnupUT, Fiuugh&ci, Beunl, Ghdaipnr, Uriydp<ixi, 
Karambi, and Kasbi The Salt Water Lake, covering an aita of 
thirty sqi^e miles, is situated in this Pargand , through which the 
main canal from Calcutta to the Eastern Districts passes. The 
principal roads are the Grand Trunk Road, which runs northward 
from DJcutCL to Paltl Ghit, where it cresses the Hdgli, and the high 
road to Krishnagar and Jessor, both of which are metalled through¬ 
out There are also several other unmetalled roads leading from 
these two into llie interior of the Fiscal Division. 

({$) Ceaurasi, a Fiscal Division in the north of the District, 
recently transferred from Nadiya: area, 9060 acres, or 14* r6 square 
miles; 2 estates; land revenue, ^1490, 8s. od.; Subordinate Judge’s 
Court at B^idsat 

{16) Dalhinsagak; area, 2025 acres, or 3*16 square miles; i 
estate; load revenue, ^^144, 6s. od,; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Diamond Harbour. A small Fiscal Division, situated io the heart 
of the detached portion of Arimibid Fiscal Division. In 1857 it 
contained 15 villages, the prindpal of which was Madhnsudanpui. 

(17) Damrai : area, 525 acres, or *8s square mile; i estate; 
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land revenne, jCz*h ^ Subordinate Judge’s Court at Banirhit; 
not mentioood In the Sevenoe Surrey Report 

(rS) Dantia: area, 98,777 acres, or 44*9^ square miles; 1 
estate; land rereme, Subordmate Judge’s Court at Si&hiii. 
This Fiscal Division is situated m the north-east of the District; 
bounded on the nordi by l!Mghlndn^ and Raliroi Kusainpur; oq 
the east by Jessor Distriot, the Kabadah liver forming a natural 
boundary; on the sooth by BhdTnM fiscal Division; and on the 
urest by Buian fiscal DmsiOD. The priodpal village Is Dhulihit; 
the next in importance bdng Brahmarijpur, Tapap^r, Sfkdah, 
Pdtkulgbid, Saruler Bdzdr, Nagaighiti, Nimtali, HaiidiU, For^, 
Bhos, and Rifpur. The northon part of tbe fiscal Division is high 
and well cultivated; die soudvem portion is lov, overrun with long 
grass, and intersected by small tidal creeks. The faindpal means of 
^ter coTDcnunKaticm are (he and Betni rrveia. The roads 

in 1857 consistsd of one from Dtiulihai to Sidhird. another cuie 
towards Saiishi from Sftkhird, and a short toad from P^ulghftd 
market to Saruler 

(19) Dkaasra : area, t888 aaes, or s'95 s quare miles; r estate; 
land revenue, ^^26,16& od.; Subcctimate Judge’s Court at Sdtkhisi 
Do porticulajs givoi in the Revenne Survey Report 

(so) Dhvuiapvr : area, 43,4^2 acres, or dy'^r square rrnles; r 1 
estates; land r e veaue, 6s.; Subordinate Juice's Court at 

Sdtkhirtl Tbe ^scal Divtaon b situated In the cast of die District; 
boimded on the north hEaibiti and Bdjicpur; on the east by 
Huminpur; on the soudi by Kdrsagar nnH the Suadarbans; and on 
the vest by the Snndarbaita, from wfaicb it is seponued by the 
Kflrcdi river. The prindpal vOUge s Basaotpor, situated at die 
^ccofluence the Rilbdf and Jaoumf rivers, which carries on an 
extensive Pnfiic vith the fAStan District^ nnrf affwds good anchor¬ 
age for country boats of any burden. Tbe other villages and 
market-places are Kislswarpor, H^smkitl, Mukundpur, and Bdngfl* 
kid. ^yater comraunicatioo terns almost the s^e means of 
transport Besides (he Jarznmi and Kilindi lirers, dib and the 
neighboDiing Fiscal DivisicAs are intosected in all directions by 
numeroos ddal creeks and vater-coinses nmnii^ up from tbe Sun- 
darbans, varying from five to yards io breadth, and empty at 
low tide, but iroffissable on accooat of tbe mod in tbeir beds. The 
la^er ones are all dammed up darn^ the snnuner months, and all 
commuiucation vith tbe naui streams cot off, to prevent tbe salt 
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water gettu:^ to the fields. These dsims are opened in the cold 
weather, when the crops are gathered in, and the rise of the water is 
less. The only road in 2857 was one from Basantpur ro Fdmsagar, 
sdd to have been cousmicted by Rdji Piutdpiditya, but in many 
places it was hardly distinguishable from the surrounding fields, for 
want of repairs. The other tracks were mere temporary footpaths 
from one village to another, and of which no vestige remained after 
the rains. The principal produce of die Fiscal Division Is rice 5 
tobacco and vegetables are grown in small quantities. The low 
and marshy state of the country, and the adjacent jungles of the 
^undarhans, render the climate very unhealtliy. 

(ar) Gakh ( area, 8278 acres, or J2'P3 square miles; 5 estates; 
land revenue, 14s. od-; Subordinate Judge's Court at 

Diamond Harbour. This Fiscal Di^oo is situated south of 
Calcutta; bounded on the west by the Hdgli, on the south by 
Peochikuli, and 00 the remaining sides by Migurl It contained, 
in iSjy, 58 villages, the principal of which was CUiipur. 

(aa) Hathiagabh North. The two portions of this Fiscal 
Division comprise an area of 74,854 acres, or 116*95 square miles 5 
87 estates; land revenue, ^18,007; Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
Diamond Harbour. North Hithi^gorh is situated south of Badd* 
hdtl, and is boonded on the west by Morigdchha, on the south by 
ShApur, and on the east by Khiri, Maydi, and the Sundarbans. 
The principal village is Mathunipur, which contains a large market 
called Diwin’s H 4 t. The other market villages are Chindpur, 
Jagdispur, Gunjarpur, B^mnagar, ICdsinagar, Bor^, Nalu£, Hari* 
charaapur, and Maydi. This Fiscal Division contains many native 
Christian converts, and a ainall masonry Church existed in 1857 in 
the village of Lakslimikiiutpur, together with a few C]>ii3tian ecbools* 
in the vidnity. Witli the exception of patches of jiuigle here and 
there, the whole of the Fiscal Division is under tillage. Several 
streams afford water communication: the Bduli Dungtl Kh£ opens 
up communication between the villages of Biuh and Bishnupur, and 
other streams intersect the Par^nd^ which connect themselves 
with the larger rivers. The Calcuta and Kilpi road passes through 
North Hithi 4 garh; in 1857 the only other road was a track con* 
necting the Bluli and Bishnupur markets. 

(ay) Hathiaoarh South : area, estates, and land revenue in¬ 
cluded in the foregoing. This Fiscal Division is detached from 
North Hdfliiigarb, and is the most southern Par^&ni the District 
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It is bounded CO the west hf the lim; on dte sooth and 
east by the Sundarbans; and 00 the north by Shihpur, Slt£hna^, 
and Azimibdd Fiscal IMvisuma. The chief vUU|es are Belpnkhatii 
and Lakshmipuj, with markets at t^dnstald, Gangidbarpur, and 
Kilicharaopur. The BdnetnTl nTsr runs dvoo^ the centre of die 
Fiscal DivisioQ (or aboot six aod Icaea ilself in die intenor. 
The ^erenae Sorveyar stares ihar the PargastA U dotted over with 
small vOlage dteSr urd Quraeroos anall tanks dug in a vain endea¬ 
vour to ob&in fresh water, at to coQect chat of the rains during the 
season, bat which soon gets Ixackish from contact with the soil. 
One tank, however, in Belpukhani, 00 the boundary of the Sundox- 
bans, is said to contain sweet water. Tigers and wild beasts axe 
numeroos in the jangle akag the hanfcg cf the Hdgli and BdnsCali 
rivers. 

(94) HaviuSharr : area, 36,350 acres, or 56 S0 squaxe mites % 

174 estates i land revenue ^ od-j Snboidinaie Judge’s 

Couxt at Tbis Ttaad Division h sitiiafed north of Calcutia, 

and is bounded ca the north by N'adiyi District, on the east by 
Ukhri Fiscal Diviaoe, on the south hy Anwaxpur and Calcutta Fiscal 
Divisions A thickly populated Pa^nd; rice, jate, si^ar-cane, and 
cold weatbei crops of pulses and oit'Seeds, being the chief pxodsce. 
The principal villages axe Naihf tl, HiMUshahr, IchMpur, Sdxnoagax, 
Bhitpdxd, and KinthdJpdxd. A poftion of dus Fiscal Division is 
situated in Kadiyd DistxicL 

(95) HiLRi: axea, 13,753 acres, or 21*46 square miles; 23 
estates; land revenue, ^^6x3, iSs. od.; SaljordlnaXe Judge’s Court 
at Sdtkhird. Ibis Fbcal i^viaea is boonded on the north by 
Nadijd District, and suirtamdcd 00 the other three ddes by Buran 
Fiscal DiviaoD. In 1857 it contained cpoly twenty-five ‘riUages, 
the principal ones being Rihslvf, RaiiA/tang^ Mnkdmts]^ and 
BfnsdabsL 

(s6) Husajicaba^ : area, estates, and land revenue laduded with 
that of Maihdti and Agaxpdid; Subordinate Judge's Court at BdrisaL 
It is a very small Hscal Drvisioii, with an axea of only three*quarters 
of a square mile, but well known tn all boatzaen coining from the 
Sundoxbans and the Eastern District^ as a place of anchorage while 
waiting for the tide, before enterif^tbe Dhonsaji Canal on their way 
to CalcuttSL 

(27) KusAiRDANGA: 8 very auoll with on area of 55 

acres, or *08 square mUe; 1 estate; land revenue, 16s. od.; 
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Subordinate Judge’s Court at Ricdghit in Nadiyi District; not 
mentioned in the Revenue Siuvcy Report 

(28) Jaui£a; area, according to the Board of Revenue’s Return, 
2335 aaes, or 3*65 square miles; 3 estates; land revenue, j^53, 

od. It is shown, however, on the map as of oonsiderable 
extent, and at the time of the Revenue Survey In 1857 it was 
relumed as having an area of 36*48 sqtuue miles. It is sihiated in 
the soudi-east of the District; bounded on the north by BhalukK 
Fiscal Division; on the east by the Kabadak river, dividing it from 
J essor; on the south by the Sundarbans; and on the west by the 
Kholpetui river, ^viding it from Bdjiipuj Fiscal Division, The 
principal village is Pratdpnagar on the Kholpetud river, containing 
a large market The other places of importance as villages or 
markets are Ebhoni and Khazrd, Traffic is carried on almost 
entirely by wa,ter. The Kholpetui has a breadth of from two to 
four hundred yards, the Kabadak b^g somewhat narrower. Besides 
these large rivers, there are numerous other smaller steams and 
water<ouise6. Good water is difficult to procure. 

(29) KALAitCiA HusAurma: area, 9900 acres, or 14*06 square 
miles; 3 estates; land revenue, ;^i 595 , 148. od.; Subordinate 
Judge's Court at Sdtkhiri; recently transferred from Nodiyil, and 
not mentioned in the Revenue Survey Report. 

(30) KaTSALI : area, number of estates, and amount of land 
revenue arc not given separately In the Board of Revenue's Return, 
but included in those of MaihKti and Agarpiid Fiscal Divisions. At 
the time of the Revenue Survey the area was returned at 2*42 
square miles. It is an unimportant Fiscal Division bordering on 
the Sundarbans, and in 1857 cootamed but one market village, 
Patofkhinpur. 

(31) Katulia: area, 6^4 acres, or 20*79 square miles; 3 estates; 
land revenue, 12s. od.; Subordinate Judge’s Court at S^tkhiri. 
This-Fiscal Division is composed of 23 scattered villages vrithb the 
boundary of North BaJii Fiscal Division. 

(32) Khajutut area, 2349 acres, or3*67 square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, iSs. od.; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Bangdon 
in Nadiyd; not mentioned in the Revenue Survey Report 

{33) Khaliskkali : area, according to the Revenue Survey 
Report 31*89 square miles. This Fiscal Division is bounded on the 
north and east by the Kabadak river, separating it from Jessor; on 
the south by Bh£lukX; and on the west by Bhiluki and Ddntb Fiscal 
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Divisions. The prindpsl viDsgts and maiket*pbces are Rimbha- 
dnpur, Dhtilii^ Jhhni, SrnDontkici, hyniktald, sad 

BaliiL Paddy fon&s the prindpa} aop« but date and cocoa-imt trees 
thrive well, and are eiZBiave^ addvated in the oonhera pan of the 
Fiscal Division, where the land is hi'^er. The principal routes of 
land traffic in 1857 were iodiffsEDt tracks from Dholud Gh£t to 
IsUnipur, through Rimbhadnipv; and anotbs from Migori to 
Til^ ferry on the KsbadaL Hie Fiscal Dfri^o, especuUy the 
southern part, is intersected lyaimierous wateronraes, of which the 
most important are tbe TetultabE, Cbopdirmii^ P^lrurii, KiliLitaJi, 
Mukimkhdl^ and Rodileswar KlriJs, all haring innumerable branches 
in the interior the Fisol DmsioQ, and fonnmg a aenvork of 
water carriage thronghoett. 

(34) Kralok : area, 700 acTe% or 1*09 sqaare miles; 9 estates ; 
land revenue, £912^ od,; Subordinate Judge's Coort at Alipur; 
not coentioned in tbe Reveme Survey Report 

(35) Khaai : area, 7015 ames, or 10*96 square toiVa • z estate 
land revenue, ^390, 4s. od.; Snbcffdinate Juice's Court at Sitkbird. 
A small Fiscal EMyirioD, situated io the souib-eist comer of North 
Hfthiigarb, and bccdering oo d»e Susdorbans. Tbe principal village 
is Khiri, which contained a Qnnehaod an Eogli^ School in 1857, 
and a large portion cf d>e popolatioa (tf which were Christhui 
converts. The only other village io the Plscnl Dirision in 1S57 was 
Pr^akrishnopur, where an exteonve animai lair is held near a small 
tank sacred to Mohideva, in tbe bed of the Adi Oangi. In the 
.gim darKan juogles jost sonth <£ this flscal DiviaM are the remrins 
of several temples; axMl the Sevenoe Surveyor in 1857 fbond the 
sites of two very large tanks, dry and overgrown with jungle, and 
surrounded by mounds or anbankmeots from thir^ to forty feet in 
hei^L No clue cocld be obtained from the surrounding villagers as 
to their histocy. 

(36) Kjiaspiir: area, 13,34$ ^ 20*85 square miles; 24 

estates; land revenoe, ^947, ios. od ; Subordinate Judge’s Court 
at Diamond Harboor, 7111$ Fiscal Diririoo is situated south of 
Calcutta; bounded on die nord) by PazichimugioD, on tbe east by 
Maidinmal Fiscal Dirisioo, on tbe south by idigurd Fiscal Division, 
and on the west by South Fiscal Divisioa. The largest village 
is Farsii, but tbe one of most note is Rasstl, wh er e the descendants 
of the Mysot princes live. Hie otho' vUl^es cd bnporlance are 
Garhphd, Arakpur, and Garil, tbe laoer of whkb contains a kigc 
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market for produce from the intenor. Duml, which passei 

through the Firgaftd, affords the meacs of water commujikadon. 
land traffic is carried on bf the Calcutta and South-Eastern State 
Railway, the Diamond Harbour metalled road, which passes through 
Barsid, and two other local roads. Just south of the village of 
Barsid, at Thdkurpukur, is a Missionary Chapel and School belonging 
to the Church Missionary Society. The north-eastern portion of this 
Fiscal Division, bordering on the Salt Water Lake, is low and marshy. 

(37) KvsnAHA: area, 28 acres, or *04 square mile; 2 estates; 
land revenue, » Subordinate Judge’s Court at Sdtkhird. This is 
a fragment of a Fiscal Division of the same name in the adjoin¬ 
ing District of Kadiyd, and was recently trojisferred to the 24 
Paiganis. 

(38) Maoura: area, 98,468 acres, or 253'86 square iniles; 223 
estates; land revenue, ;^2e>740, 6s. od.; Subordinate Judge’s Court 
at Alipur. This Fiscal Division is a straggling and irregular-shaped 
tract; bounded on the north by the Hdgli river 5 on the east by 
Panchfnnagtion, Khispur, and Maidhnmal l^scal Divisions; on the 
south by Aiimdbad, Earidhiti, and Penchdkuli Fiscal Divisions ; and 
on the west by Garh and Balid Fiscal Divisions. Within this Fargani 
axe situated the Calcutta suburb of Alipur, the administrative bead- 
quarters of the District; Garden Reach, and Kldderpur, which latter 
is the principal market in the Fiscal Divisioa Next come the large 
roarket vill^^s of Chetl^ Bikr^ Amtald, Ban-hiigli, Debipur, 
Kdgrdmuri, Rdiput, Chatd Bdngbi, Gandhnbhidoli, AjDg 4 chhid, 
Andbdxm^ik, Sikarbdli, Chalu^, and Kismat Saisanl This Fiscal 
Division is well supplied with roads : the Diamond Harbour road, 
metalled throughout, passes through it; and another road branches 
off ifom the latter at Thakurpufcur, and leads to the market village of 
Bdkr 4 , Kuniercus other good metalled roads incersect each other 
in the vicinity of Alipur and Kldderpur. A great deal of traffic in 
produce is also carried on by means of u'ater communlcatioc along 
the Kiordpukur Khdl and Toby’s Canal, up to Calcutta. 

(39) Maidawwai.: arcs, 77.3x2 acres, or lao fio square miles; 88 
estates; land revenue, ;^ji*,x 8 S, X 4 S. od.; Subordinate Judge’s 
Court at Baruipur. This Fiscal Division is bounded on the north 
by IDiispur and Calcutta Fiscal Divisions, from which it Is sepa¬ 
rated by Tolly's Canal, with the exception of a few villages siw- 
ated to the north of it; on the east by Pdlghid Fiscal Division 
and the Sundarbans, the Bidyidhari forming a natural boundary 
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li&e; on the south hf Tool Drrisioo; and on the west by 

Miguii, from vbich it is sepsnted (7 the old bed of the Gaines. 
The principal p^ace b the Fiscal Diyiskm is the Subdivmonal 
station of Bdiuipui, sitnated sixtsen miles frcm Ca l cut t a, on the rood 
to K£lpL It is also coe of (he statkns of tbe Sodecy for the ?rop«> 
gation of the Gospel Tbe villages next in mqKirtaiice aie Bisri, 
Makitg, UUarbdgh, Rdmoagar, Baibiadipur, and EarimiMd. 

(40) Mairaiti: area, 23,423 aoes, or 36*60 square miles; 14 
estates; land revenue, ^^1324, 10& od.; Subordinate Judge's Coort 
at Basurhit. It is souated ia the east of tbe Disoict; and is bounded 
on the north by Buran and Bhfluki Fiscal l>rnsicKis; on the east 

by Bhaloki; on the south by Bijiqnir and the Sundarbaaa 
and on the west by tbe Fiscal Divisicas of Kftsfl^ Husainfbfd, and 
Agaipfrd. Tbe principal place is die la^ maxbet village or 
Debhiti ; tbe villages in in^iortaace being Sripur, Baiunldt, 
Fablmpur, Battali, and Ragbuniibpui. The Jamund runs through 
die FarpiM, and forms tbe prindpal means of water communication. 

(41) hfAYDA: area, 26,791 acres, 0x41*86 square miles; 3 estates; 
iar>H revenue, ;^i664, 4& od; Subordinate Jti^'s Court at 
Bfruipur. It is bounded on die nocdi and west by Hithtdgaih and 
Saridhiti Fiscal Divisions, and on tbe reciaining sides by the Sun- 
dnrbans. In 1857 it contamed only tbirteo villages, the princiiul 
being BKntrf, TUpi, Gauhdria, and Shfhzddput. The Fiscal IMviaon 
is watered by the PifU nver. 

(42) MuHABBATPun: aRS, ’84 sqqare mile, or 537 acres; estates 

and land revsme mdoded with those of Bfjitpur Rscal Division ; 
Subordinate June’s Court at ; no particulars given in the 

Revenue Survey Repwt 

(43) MULGtiAR: area, *’39 square mQe, or 250 acres; 14 estates ; 
land revenue, .^^20, 14s. od.; Subordinate Jtidge's Court at AUpar; 
not mencioned in tbe Revenue Surrey Report having been only 
recently transfetred from hTadiyd 

(44} MtmAOAcnriA: area, 87,573 acres, or 136*83 square miles; 
23 estates; land revenue, ^^13,286, 83. od.; Subordinate Judge’s 
Court at Diamond Harbour. Morifffrhhd is bomded on the north 
by Atlmibdd, Mfgurd, and PeaduCbjU Fiscal Divisions; on tlie east 
by K^thidgarh. Shihoagar, and a detached ponsoo of Maidinroal 
Fiscal Divisions; cm tbe south by a detached pccta<Ri of Atirnibdd. 
the Kilpi Creel fomung dre boundary; and on the *west by the 
HiigU river. The DiactODd Kaiboor anchorage, with a Harbour* 
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master's and CkUtoms Esiablblment, is situated withia this Fiscal 
DiTision- The principal village is ICalig^chhli; the other places of 
importance are KMm^ol, Pdtri, Kileswar, TuJan, Dewla, Brisha* 
gichhi, Dorgdpnr, Khurd, Duigtinagar, Dhinbirid, Hdri, Musdmiri, 
Ranrindbid, Darii, Iswarlpur, Rijdrtbnpur, Karimciagar, Hdthuganj, 
Garermdt, Govmdpur, Murdripur, Malikpnudp, Ektdrd, MalHLpur, 
Manoharpur, Siddhesvar» Sarishd, and CMcdpui. The metalled 
road from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour is the principal means 
of land commumcation. In 1857 there were only two other roads 
in the Fiscal Division: namely the mail road to the lighthouse 
station of Kedgiri (Kbejiri) on the Hdgli River, which branches 
o(T from the Diamond Harbour road at Koligdchhid, and leads 
I: Rimchandiani^iar, where it crosses the HdgU; and another but 
indifferent track from the Diamond Harbour road to HdihuganJ. 
The Diamond Harbour Creek is the only tidal stream which intersects 
the ParganL It runs for aboUt ten miles into the interior, and is 
embanked on both sides. The Fiscal Division is closely culdva«d, 
rice being almost the sole prodack 

(45) Kasipus ; area, 3965 acres, or 6*19 square miles; 10 estates; 
land revenue, i^s. od.; Subordinate Judge's Court at Sdtkhiri. 
This small Fiscal Division is bounded on the north by Dbuliipur 
Fiscal Division, on the east and south by the Sundarbons, and on 
the west by the Jamund rim. The principal village is Iswnripur or 
Jessoi, the legend with regard to which I have given on a previous 
page. The only other village of note is Syimnagar. The Fiscal 
Division is intersected with water-courses, the most important being 
the Ichhimari, which is thrown off from the Jamund, about half a 
mile above the village of Iswaripur. There is also a passage for 
small boats from the KodomtaH, about a mile and a half east of 
Iswaripur, through the Alii and Haydbhukf Khils, eommunicaring 
with the Kholpetud river to the eastward. The produce of the 
Par^id is nearly all rice. 

(46) NuRTtAGAR: area, according to the Board of Revenue's 
Retain, 7144 acres, or zi’:6 square miles; 10 estates; land revenue, 
^781, 2S od-; Subordinate Judge's Court at Sdtkhird. In 1857 
tills Fisc^ Division had a much larger area, and was returned by the 
Revenue Surveyor as comprising 2678 square miles. It is situated 
within the tract of land formed by the Khlindi and Jainuni rivers, 
which separate at Bosontpur in the south-east of the District, and 
again approach each other, and neatly meet, in die Sundarbons. The 
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prindpAl TiUag^s ve Rimnagai aAd Ujhcnfdpur. renarks 
made with r^ud to prodoce, modes of land and water coave^ce, 
climate, et&, m Dhuli^pm Fiscal Dividoii, are eqaaQj applicable to 
Kiimagar, which adjctms it 

(47) Faighati: area, 4 t,aS 9 acres, or 64’jK square miles j 36 

estates; land revenue, £1^"}^ ; Sobordmate Judge's Court at 

Basurhit This Fiscal DivisiaQ is boonded ^ the north bj Bdazidi 
^scal Biviaon, on the ease \/j toe Suodarbass, on the sonth and 
south-west by Maid^omal Kscal Dmsion, and oa the north-west 
by Calcutta Kscsl BivisioiL In 1857 it did not contain a single 
road; the prlzKipa] village was Bhingai-hit, on the canal leadingto 
the eastward, wbee boatmen were in the ba^ of leplenishing their 
provisions and water. 

(48) Pafcoaiikacaon (The Fifty^ve 'VBiages) is composed of 
the Subutbs of Calcutta, and contains an area, acconiing to the 
Kevenue Smvey Report, of r4,8r9 aoea, or 23*17 square 

No farther pardcoUrs are ^en in the Keport, and it is not men¬ 
tioned at all in the Board of Revenue’s Statisdes. 

(49) PAitCHKAua, the smallest Kscal Division in the District: 
area, 30 acres, or *05 square mBe; 1 estate; land revenue, 

10s. ed. i Subordinate Judge’s Coart at K^hazpohurii; not men¬ 
tioned either in toe Rgrenne Sarvey Report or In the retom 
furnished to me by the CoOector. 

(50} Fewcbasuu: area, 24,636 acres, a 28*87 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue,;^64S, ids. od.; Subordisate Judge's Court 
at Diamond Harbour. This is a stnggliog Fiscal Division, sub¬ 
divided Into three parts by Argow Marig6chh6. To the north it Is 
bounded by A^oiibid, M£gui6,and Gaih; to the east by a detached 
portion of Fergofti Miguri; to the south by Murdgichhi Fiscal 
Dlrislon; and to toe vest bj the rivs Ihe principal places 

are Chindp^ Rijirimpor, AsarCl, and Fall^ In 1857, the oidy 
road was tb st to Diamond Harbour, which pases thxoogh the 
easteni pan (d the PargnA, The chief is the Falt6 N'ihL 

(5s) Phaiata : sreA, 384 acres, <x '60 square mile ; 2 estates; 
land revmne.^iy, iSa. oto; Subordinate jne^s Conitat Basoibit; 
no particulars m the Revenue Survey Report 

(52) FBiBtoai: area, 4013 acres, or 6*87 square miles; 2 estatea; 
land revenue, ;^I92; Subordinate Jadge's Court at Basurhit; no 
particulars in the Revenue Survey Reptwt 

(53) RAiFun; area, 373 acres, «c $8 square mile ; i estate; had 
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revoitie, 6s. od ; Subordioate lodge's Court at Diamond Har- 
booi 5 no details In the Revenue Survey Report 

(24) SA£jRA2Px:a:: area, a7)043 acres, or 42*25 square miles; 36 
estates; land revenue, ;^4io4, 6$. od.; Subordinate Judge’s Court 
at S£tkhir 4 . This Fiscal Division Is sltnated on the left bank of the 
Jamuni river, which forms its boundary to the west and south, 
dividing it from Bolid Fiscal Division; on the north it is bounded 
by Fiscal Divisions recently transferred from Nadiyd District; and 
on the east by Buran Fiscal Division. The principal villages and 
markevplaces are Purd, Senganj, Sharilnagar, Gokulimr, Kurgdchhi, 
and Sibhiri. In 1857, the only road or track in the Fiscal Division 
was one leading from Bdduiid in BalJ^ towards Sdtkhird in Buran. 
Two lakes, the Palti and Bakrdchandra Bdors, which are pardons 
of the old bed of the Jamuni which the channel has deserted, 
are situated within this Fiscal Division. The produce consists 
of paddy, indigo, and the usual cold weather crops. 

(55) ShahkaGas: area, 4989 acres, or 7*79 square miles j 9 estates; 
land revenue,;^ 2069,12s. od.; Subordinate Judge’s Court ai Alipur. 
This Fiscal Division is divided into two portions; the northern 
part being situated between Murdgichhd and Baridhdrf Fiscal 
Dlvidons, and the southern portion between South HAthii^arh and 
Shdhpur. In 1857, the former contained 19 and the latter 9 villages, 
but none of any note or importance. 

(56) Shahpux Ko. t : area, 26,080 acres, or 25*12 square miles; 

5 estates; land revenue, ;^i875; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Alipur. This Fiscal Division is situated between North and South 
Hdtbiigarh, the B£DstaJ 4 iod Sitpukurii Khils respectively being 
the boundary. The principal villages are Krisbnarfmpuj, Lakshmf* 
kdntpur, and Lakshmi Ndrdyanpur. The Calcntta and Kilpi road~ 
passes through the north of the Forbid, 

(57) Shakpur No. s : area, 2931 acres, or 4*58 square miles, ac* 
cording to d»e Revenue Survey Report; not mentioned in die Board 
of Revenue’s Statistics. This Fiscal Division is situated in the south¬ 
east of the District, bordering on the Sundarbans, within the belt of 
land formed by the Jamuni and Kilindi rivers, It contains no 
village of note; and the remarks as to rivers, roads, poduce, etc., 
made with regard to the adjacent Fiscal Divisions of Dbulidpur and 
Ndm^^ar apply equally to Shfhpur. 

(58) SoBMALi: area, according to the Revenue Survey Report, 43 20 
acres, or 6 75 square miles. The Board of Revenue’s Statistics state 
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th&t DO accOQDl CpT the estates and land rerecue of dns Ptr^afui exists 
ia the records of &at office. 

(59) SvAMnnt, Dot EDCQtioeed in the Kevense Surve7 KeporL 
The £oard of R e r e i w e state tltac the area, estates, and land 
revenue of this Fiscal ^viaan are indaded vith those given for 
Saiii^ur and Bi}itpar. 

(69) Tala: area, is.ejd acres, or 19*1* square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, S99,6a. od.; Soboidlaate Judge's Court at Sdtkbiri; 
so details rnefitioned in the Kevcme Survey Report 

(6r) UsBTtA: area, 54,000 acses, or 531* square miles; 129 
estates; land revcmie,^4893; Sabordinate Judge's Court at Bir^r, 
situated m the noth of the iMscric^ and recentlf trar>s£erTed from 
Nadiyd. 

Besides the foregouig there are 4 offier Fiscal Divisoos lenmed 
to me hj the CoUectcr,—‘uam^, Gtmtalkiil, Rdcnchandmput, 
SaUmrfhjd, and SaTyidper, toaking in all 65 Ra^pmdi ,—which are 
not nesaoDed either in the Board of Revenue's Statistics or the 
Revenue Survey Report On the ctiiexhand, the Board of Revenue 
give a list ^ 6 Fiscal Divisions, iriiidi ate separatdy mentioned 
in the foregoing pages, hot ait not included in the CoUecttt^s list 
Th^ are Dhanhi, Garb, Khdior, Mohobbatpur, Pancfanaur, and 
Sy^mpur. The old Pa^^goftd entioes are breaking up. 

MsniCAL Aspsou. — The Cumats the 24 Paiganis i% 
like that of Lower healthy or unhealthy m its effect on the 

Suropean constitution, ucccadiag to the season The following 
remarks are condensed from hfajor Smyth's Rereoue Survey Re> 
port:—The year is divided cnto three sea9oos,-^ot, rainy, and 
cold. The hot weaffiex commeoces about the middle of Harch, 
'und ends about foe middle lA June, when (he rainy season seta in, 
and continues tiU September or the bt^nnisg of October; the cold 
weather commences about the aid A Oceabcr, and lasts till MarclL 
The hot season is usually ushered b with the cbai^ of the mon¬ 
soon, when foe wind veers from south-east to soulh>w^ and blows 
very strongly. In the latter pert A March, during April, and some¬ 
times in May, the heat is reeved by ucfffo-westen, which usually 
set in between three and four o’clock in the afreruoon, accompanied 
^ih thunder and hghtnmg and heavy lain. But lew the refreshing 
showers attending these gf^Tniis, the beat would be unbearable. 
Though the beat is eacessrve during the day, the nights are com* 
naradvelv coed. About sansel the sea-bitese seta in, and is 
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pleafiuic uid mvigoratiog in its effects. During the two months of 
Apr 4 and May, cholera and smallpox are very prevalent Clouds 
begin to collect about the middle of June. The country, parched 
to excess by the previous heat ts refreshed by light showers, and 
vegetataon begins to show life. In July and August heavy rams fall, 
and the damp atmosphere, assisted by die complete saturation of 
the ground, maXes the season unhealthy. The soutlierly breeze blows 
with less vigour, and, passmg over the wet jungles of the Sundarbans, 
becomes tainted with malaria, causing a great deal of fever. In 
other respects 'the weather Is pleasanter, and the temperature much 
lower, than m the previous months. Variable winds from south to 
north-west, and north to north-east, occur about the end of October, 
announcing the conclusion of the monsoon, and are the forerunners 
of die cold weather. The rain gradually ceases, and the mornings 
and eveniogs become cool aad agreeable, with a light cold northerly 
wind. In December and January the days and nights are cold, and 
the mornings and evenings fo ggy . Nothing can be more fitvourahle 
than this season for the renovation of health, after the debilitating 
effects oj the hot and rainy seasons. 

The Meteorological Department has an observatory at the tele¬ 
graph station on the south-western extremity of Sdgar Island. The 
telegraph station lies below high-water cnarX, and is protected by a 
strong dyke from mojidauorL In xSyi, the following were the 
iay maximum, lowest mbimum, and mean monthly temperatures 
at this station!—January, highest maxiccum, lowest mini¬ 

mum, 51*9*; monthly mean, 68'4*- February, max, 87 *6'’5 min., 
60 5*; mean, 75 3*. March, max, p6'5*; min., 63 a*; mean, 80-0®. 
April, max., 89*8*; mm., 70*8*; m«m, 82’8^ May, max., 91*9" 5 
min., 71*9*; mean, 84*2*. June, max., 90*7*5 min., 73’O** 5 mean,*- 
84*0*. July, max., 90-0®; min., 75*3® 5 mean, 8a $“- August, mas., 
83 * 8 *; min., 75*5^ 5 mean, 83 3'. September, max, Sg'o®; min., 
75*5*5 mean, 8s*8*. October, max., 911*5 min., mean, 

8 z * I *- November, max., 86*3*; min., 6 x ’s'* 5 mean, 75 '7 *. December, 
max, 8a*8® 5 rob,, 52*5*5 mean, 69*4®. The following were the 
maxunuro, minimum, and mean readings of the ru?civrfial grass 
radiation thermometer at Sigar Island in the same yearJanuary, 
maximum, 65*2*5 mininmm, 35*8®; mean, 50*6*. February,'max., 
72*4*5 min., 53 * 3 ®; mean, 63 g*. March, max., 78 0*; min., 57*6*5 
mean, 71*3®. April, max, 88*8*; min., 68*0*5 mean, 80*5". May, 
max, 81*8® j min,, 68*5*5 moan, 74*8". June, max, 83*0®; min., 
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ineaD, 77-6^ Jalf, max, j mm., 7 y 8 ®; mean, 77 0.* 
August, max, a» 7 *; mia, 73 ' 4 *; mean, 77*3*. Septsmher, race, 
79*9*; mia-, mean, 76*3®. October, max, 79*5*; vm., 

62 0^ i meao, 7 l* 4 *. Norerube^ max, 74*0*5 mic., 53*6*; mean, 
62*5*. Dccembet, max, 69*4"; min, 47*0*5 mean, 55*3*. The 
folioiniig exhibib the raootblj m£m temperature at the S^a; lelaod 
obserratoiy fw the four ^eais ^^JallUar7, 69*0^ 5 February, 

74 0” 5 March, 79*9*5 ApriT, Sa j*; May, 85-6*; Juoe, Ss'i*; July, 
84'x" 5 August 83 *5* 5 September, 83 *1 “; October, 8 ra*; Norember, 
75*0^5 December, 68’a*. Tbelovgooig aU refs to S^gax Iskmd, 
but the Civil Soigeon hag fnnusbed me with the maziimnn, mini' 
mum, and oqoo readings of the zemperaniie at the CItII 
Statics of Alipur for each moeih of 1879 ^^Jaouaiy, maximum, 
74* 5 zBinirauro, 58*; mean aooe, 70*. February, max, 83*5 rain., 
ds*; mean, 74*. March, max, 90*; mim, 72*5 mean, 84*. April, 
max., 91*; mio., 76*5 mean, 88*. May, max, 94*5 min., 78*5 
mean, 88*. June, max, 92*5 min. , 80*; mean, 87*. July, max, 
87*5 min., So* 5 mean, 84*. August max, 85*; min., 80*; mean, 
84*. September, max, 87*; min., 78* 5 mean, 8^* October, max., 
85*; min., 71*; mean, 8a*. Nevonber, max, 8a*; mio,, 62*; 
mean, 78*. December, max, 78*; mio., 56* 5 mean, 7a*. 

The monthly mjD&F at GAga r Island in 187} «ns retutned by the 
Meteorological Department as foUo«s January, niJ; February, 
0*25 inch5 March, 9*89 inches; April, 6*09 inches; May, 10'is 
inches; June, X 5 *S 4 inches; July, ia'55 inches; August, id'aS 
inches; Septemba, >6*02 inches; October, az'ji inches; Koi'ember 
and December, tu/: total ninfsD dnring rhe year, 101*05 inches. 
At stations in the intofor of d)e District^ die rainfrll reported to me 
19 less, but the readings were possibly doc so acoirate, as they were 
not kept by a regnlax meteorotogical staff The measurements at 
the Civil Station of Ahpur diseloaed a total lalnM of 97*47 inches; 
at Banackpur of 84*50 inches; at DunHlDm of 70*50 inches; at 
BirAsat of 69*36 inches 5 at Sitkhii£of 75*78 inches; at Basurhdt of 
75*33 indies; at Diamond Harbour 90*09 indies; ai EAiuipur of 
9380 inches. Tbe year 1871 vas an erceptioiially wet one, the 
rainfall bdng very consdoably above the average. At SAgar Island 
the average rainfall for tbe four years pmeeding 1871 was 87*61 
inches; the excess above the average m 1871 thus smoontlng to 
13*44 inches. la tbe foUoviog year, 1879, boweva, the rainiilJ 
nns below the average, and at AUpur amoonted to only one half of 
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that of 1871- The Civil Surgeon has favcmied me with the following 
aainfeU return at Allpni for each mcmth of 2873January, nil; 
February, 2*49 inches; March, *21 inch; Apn!, i'48 inches; 
May, 3*59 inches; June, 8 45 inches; July, 6*49 indies; August, 
1099 inches; September, 738 inches; October, 862 inches; 
November, «&/; I><cember, ‘sa inch; total rainfall during the 
year, 48*65 inches f have no minftll returns for S^gar Island, or 
other stations in the 34 Parganis, for 1872. Aa account of the 
cyclone of 1864 will be given further on. 

Enleuics ah® Em>SMics.—The prevailing endemic diseases 
of the *4 Pargands are cholera, intermittent and remittent fevers, 
diarthcea, and dysentery- Cholea has a tendency to become 
epidemic twice a year, namely, at die beginning of the hot weather 
and at the end of the rains. This scourge, however, never assumes 
the proportions or vitolent intensity here which it does in swne 
Districts. Epidemic small-pox made its appearance in some parts 
of the 24 Pargan^ in 1866, the only occasion on which this disease 
has appeared in a seriously epidemic form within recent times. It 
eccun on a small scale every succeeding spring. Epidemic fever, 
umilar to that ragli^ in Eardwdn and Hiigli, broke out in the 
B^sat Subdivision in 1862, and for some years it condcued com¬ 
mitting great havoc, but bas now subsided. No statistics are 
avidtable showing the proportion of the population affected by these 
epidemics, or the rate of monsility. 

Cattle DrstaSE ^In 1864 an epidemic broke out among the 
cattle of die 24 Pargands. Again, in January 1868, a very serious 
outbreak of rinderpest broke out in the Diamond Harbour Sub¬ 
division. The disease first appeared rn the village of Bdnsbirid, 
into which it was supposed to have been imported by bullocks 
bought at the lHubdrii feir, on the opposite side of the Hilgli. From 
tills place it spread in a south and soutli-westeriy direction all over 
the Subdivision, attained its maximum in July and August, and 
abated in October and November. The Deputy Magistrate made a 
special inquiry into the outbreak, and estiruated the mortality at 
26,151 head of cattle. Urn losses entailed on the agricoltuial 
classes were most severely felt, and the Deputy Magistrate reported 
that ‘ a good one*fourth portlou of tlie paddy lands remained untilled 
for want of cattle.’ 

The foHoa'ing paragraphs of the symptoms, treatment, etc., of the 
(hsease, are condensed from the Report of Veterlrury Surgeon H. 
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.VarreU, 1^0 was depated (o investigaiie dWase 

is known in the District hj the name of gtdi and b<aania, ot 
cattle 5mall-po2, and m Mr. Fairdl’s opiiuon is idesdcal with the 
rinderpest ormiurain of the Rnsaan steppes^ a lovroalignant ferer 
of uphold typ^ c^nble of bang propagaled b; znoailation, and 
elmikx to the variola of haman b«Dg& It is highly infectious and 
.contagious, and the Tiros can be trahsoaitted ia sevval ways: the 
'excrement a diseased animal is lu^y charged with the poison; 
food taken in the month, or even breathed upon, if eaten by a sound 
animal, will produce d)e disease; discharges fhxn the nos^ ejea, 
and mouth on pastore will ^re it; fliea and dog:^ by faring on 
diseased carcases, vOl dlasenmune it; in the very ah in the 
neighbourhood of cattle-sheds with in&cted animals U poisoned. 

The disease may be divided into four stJ^es-^-mcubative, pre^ 
raository, febrile, and dysaicerfc. 'The first sfage lasts from fohx to 
ten days, and is marked by a fa^ taTq>maliixe of body and a rapid 
pulse. The second, or premooitcoy ^age, is noticed by great 
dolneas. Cows lose th^ ttiTV gradnalty, the urine becomes 
scanty, bowels costiTe; the pQlse mocaaea, the cmcoas membranes 
become affected, rumiDatioo is suspended, but the animal is still 
able to eat food when offered to it TUs lasts fr^ two to four 
days, and is succeeded hy the febrile stage, n winch the body is 
waim, the pulse weak, and die animal rdhses tU food, but has 
gyeat thirst X^ardicea then sets yb, the brealh ahd exhalations 
from the are feedd, rnminalicSi Is completely suspended. 
During the latter part of this stage* wmcb lasts frombwo to hre days, 
the body undergoes aAem^ changes of cold and heat, the pulse is 
thin, and the breathing heavy ahd laboured There is diAcnl^ of 
'^deglutition, and TC^es ^pear ib the month i the body is also 
covered with srr^\ vesides resembling pimples, the roots of die 
hair being evidently their seat; and the animal is ofroi affected by 
tympanitis and slight colkky paing. In the dysenteric stage the 
evacuations become less, but marked with streaks of blood and 
slime, very feetid; urine l^>cokinred, scanty, and offensive ; 
poise hardly perceptible; body cold. The fever 

disappears, leaving great prostratioii; die discharges feom the nose 
and eyes are very purulent; the vesicles m the mouth are filled 
with pus, and moat of burst; those on the body become 
ulcerated, dry, and co vered with scales; the glands and tbroar swell, 
and there is a difficulty of boeathisg; the muscles have slight spasms, 
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and the aminzd from the begioorng of the et^e falls down, and lies 
■with head and cec)c stretched out. The crisis lakes place about the 
e^hth or ninth day; os death approaches, the mucous membranes 
become of a liwd hue, the evaosations come away involuntarily, the 
muscular tmtcbtngs cease^ and the animal dies without a move. 
When the ense takes a favourable Km, the pulse is lower, the 
temperature of the body and extremities is equable, il»e appetite 
returns, and in fifteen or twenty days the animal recovers its health. 
Mr, Farrell invariably observed tlu-tt the greats the amount of 
eruption, the more favourable was the cas& 

Mr. Farrell aJtog;ether attended ^735 cases; and of tins, iSo$, or 
26 *0 per cent, were cured, while the rerruunlog 49 8 7, or 7 3' i per cent, 
died. Wilt regard to the treatment of diseased animals, he states 
that there is no drug which Is really a specific, nor can the disease 
be counteracted by any known antidote. It is essentially one in 
which carehd attention to unitary airangemenls, to the comfort and 
care of the animals, and to h>^ienic management, will be found of 
much more value than medicinal agents. The mode of treatment 
adopted by Mr. Fanell was as followsIn the eailiet stages, when 
constipation was present, 1 lb. of common salt, 4 drachms of ginger, 
and 4 lbs. of rice water, repeated evay twelve hours until scoxuing 
is produced, after which rum or native spirit should be given as n 
stimulant To control excesrive dionheea, s dracbms of onctmony, 

2 OZ& of nitre, and 4 draohnis of black salt; or 4 drachms of 
camphor, 2 oss. of bkSn£, i 02. cJdrdd, should be given two or 
three times a day. When tympanitis was present, blUters were 
applied to the sides of the abdomen, and two drachms of assafeetidn, 
and 4 drachms each of bhoJig and ginger, were given mternally. In 
the convalescent stage, 2 oas. of bhiug or ehirdd, witli 2 dmcbms •• 
of sulijhate of iron, given for three or four days, were found of great 
benefit Aniiuals, wh« taken ill, were separated from the healthy 
cattle, and if possible removed to another shed. In most cases this 
was impossible, when it became necessary to place the animal b one 
side of the shed, with a fire kept constantly burning in the centre, 
00 which sulphur was sprinkled three times a day to promote 
fumigation. The animals were also made to inhale the sulphur 
fumes twice a day, which was found to be of great bei>efit. The 
occasional use of fires and fumigations b cattle-sheds, with doses of 
medidne now and then to the animals, consisting of t drachms of 
black salt or four draebtos of common soda, known by the natives 
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as kkdri nimai, is recmnmfrd&d (7 Mi. Famli as a jsopbyiacldc 
measure. 

With regaid to the SottA giveo to the infected animals, Mi. Farrell 
states that, the disease being of a very veakeniDg cbatacter, the sick 
cattle were dieDched several onies a 6 aj with rice 01 tdfw water; or 
in default of that, witlmtei addoiated with rinegar, or gniel made of 
bran or lissee<l \VheQ convilescait, Dooriihing and easily digested 
food was givec, such as green grass, or mashes made of rice riilmgs. 
Id additioD to the food, attenrioo was paid to the deanliness of 
aounals and sheds. Ihe woodwork of the latter was washed with 
warm water, the old earth of floors roDored, aod new eaiih sprinkled 
with lime put down to replace the old; while in several cases the 
sheds were entirely destroyed by fire, with the percoissiKi of the 
owners. Some villages were placed in qaaraotizte, aod all con¬ 
nection pcohibited betw ee n them and healthy localiries,-^ measure 
of the greatest benefit at (he oatbcok of catOe plague. 

FaiBS AS Causes of Ltseasl —1 have already pven a list of the 
principal fairs and reli^oos gatherings hdd in the 34 Parganfo ■, and 
the Civil Surgeon states tiiat it does not appear that any outbreaks 
of epidemics can be traced to these gatherii^'oc be in any way 
attributed to them. This result is probably o w in g to the foilowing 
causesFirst, that most of tbe farrt in the Distria are only 
attended by people of tbe ndghbourhood, who do not have to travel 
any great distance. Sectmd, they are of short duration, generally 
only for a few dajs,^^he longest period* of any of these gatherings 
h »ing fifleen days. Third, they are not usnaHy attended by 
numbers of people. The only &ir of any importance as regards 
numbers is that held at Sfgar Isbind, wh e re opwards of a hundred 
4 hausand people aonnilly gather together horn all parts of India, on 
the occaaOD of tbe Great Bathing Fesriva) in January. The journey 
is necessarily made in boat^ and tbe ^grims are thus spared the 
exhaustion and prrvarions of laod-tiaveL 

Indigenous Diuc&^The fblhnring are the sevens prindpaJ 
vegetable drugs in use in the 34 Paiganis. I give the samtihc 
names as reported to me by the Civil Surgeon ^Cbhs^ (agathotes 
(ophelia) chlreta), a tmik and febrifoge. (r) HantA (Unum usitaus* 
rimuo), a donulcent (3) (aadoachta IndkaX a tonic and 
febrifuge. (4) Ed •cnarmelos), a Uzaiive and febrifuge. (5) 
Guggul (balsamodendiOQ mabul), a pectoral (6) /eup4l (croton 
riglium), a cathartic. (7) Kk^puprd (oldenlandia biflora), a tonic 

VOL. il. ? 
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and febrifuge. ( 8 ) Amrxd {0x^9 comicuUta)^ a ccoliog medicine. 
{9) Jainii (sesbaala iEgyptiaca), the leaves used as a poultice to 
promote suppuration, (10) Siild (acacia Arablca), an astrmgenL 
(xi) G<tnjd (cannabis satlva).' The resinous juice which exudes 
from the leaves and stem produces eh<ireu; the dried plant, which 
has flowered, and from which resin is not extracted, produces 
gfuT/dy and the large leaves and capsules make iAHnff or siddAi; 
nervine stimulant, anti^spasoodic, and anodyne, (ts) G^ mariiA 
(griper nigrum), a stimulant and febrifuge. {13) Pdn (piper 
betel), an anti^ecorbutic, and stimulant to tlie salivai7 glands. 
(14) Pi^ (piper longum), a stimulant (15) KdAdh-chini (piper 
cubeba), stimulant to the urinary organs. (16) Khayv (acacia 
catechu), an astringent (17) Ghriia-kumM (aloe perfoliata), a 
purgative. (r8) PMchl (elettoila cardamomuin), a cannioarive 
and stimulant (xp) Supiri (areca catechu), used as a masticatorj 
with betel (so) K6t-karar^d (caaaalpmia bonducella), a tonic and 
febrifuge. (21) GiilanchA (hnoepora cordifolla), a tonic and febri¬ 
fuge. (22) (aigeraone Mexicana), a laxative. (33) 

G<otdhaJnras& (Boswellia thurifera), a diaphoretic. (24) IsAdnmfi 
(ahstolochia Indica), an antidote for snake-bite. (25) Palds or 
Rinsui (butea frondosa), externally as an astringent and internally 
as an anGielmintic. (26) Lanid (capsicum annuum), a stimulant. 
(27} Jird (camo caiui), a canninativc. (28) Akandfi (caloiropis 
gigantea), a purgative, emetic, and diaphoretic. (39) Lala»ga 
(caiyophyllus aromaticus), a carminative and stimulant (30) Ddl 
ehini (oionamonun Zeylasicum), a carminative and stamulant. 
(31) Pdti NA>u (citrus Ilmoaum), an antf^corbutic. (32) S&mrdj 
(veraonla anlhelmintica), an anthelmintic. (33) I>Aa»i}'d (corian* 
drum sativum), an aromatic stimulant (34) Biihiddrid (cydonia^ 
vulgaris), a demulcent (35) NagarmuHd (cyperns pertenius), a 
diaphoretic and tonic. (36) Lkuturd sddd (datura alba); and 
(37) Thuturd Hid (datura faatuosa), an anti-spaamodic, narcotic, 
and anodyne. (38) Cftfjan iA (dlpterocarpus Isvls), a diuretic. 
(39) Pddui tsisi (oclmuiu basilieum), an emollient and demulcent 
(4c) Am/aii (emblica ofSdoalis), an astringent. (41) Pirar^d 
(embelia ribes), an astringent and anthelmintic. (42) JtoHha 
mddu (glycyrrhisa glabra), a pectoral. (43) Chdlmugrd (gyno- 
cardia cdorata), an emollient, used chleHy in cutaneous diseases, 
and supposed to be a cure for leprosy; it is given internally as 
well as applied externally. (44) Anantanidl (bemidismus Indicus), 
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^ an alterative dupboretic, and (fiuretic, used as a sub»itaie for 
sarsaparilla. (45) (p^cboti* ajdwaa), a canwaarive.. <46) 
ToUoco (ukonssA taharam), used as an emetic as well as a 
sedative narcotic. (47) Afkin, or opum (papaver somnifenun), 
a narcotic and anodyne. (4S) Silii&ni (pharinds nil), a pur- 
gative. (49) DtbddTU ^ttnos deodaraX ^ Paretic. (50) /saigu/ 
(plantago ispagbnU), » dearakeot and emollient ($:) 

(punka granatumX a root anibdBuoik* (53) /Ai-ehUi (plumbago 
rosea), a rubdadent. (53) KvAii£ (soyduios mix vomica), an 
anti<periodjc, took, and laxative. (54) 7 ^ (tamarbdus lodica), 
a laxative. (55^ T^eri (ipocDcea tarpetbom}, a pnrgative. (56) 
Pudmd (mentba advaX csed in dyqiepaa. (57) Nd^hssr or 
Nd^^mcr (oesaa ferre^, nsed m lever, and as an astringent in 
hemoiriioidal discharges. ($8) SajiM (tnorioga perygosperma), a 
rabdadent (59) Aliusi (moccna pnriens); the hairs covering die 
pods of the plant are auxed whh sogai and honey, and used as an 
anthelmintic (60) JuiAm&nsi (DOrdostacfays jalamansi), a nervoDs* 
stimulant and anti<pasn»dk, used as a snlstitats for valerian; 
(di) SiPti iaraH (odnm odormnX & root antidote for make-bit^ 
and used for procuring abortion. (62) Til (sesamom orientale), a 
demulcent and emollient (63) Biti (s^nndas emcrginatus), an« 
expectorant (64) SensJtd sidi (sinapls alba); and {65) Sariihi 
Hid {sinapis mgia); the seed, grocnd into powder, is used, exter- 
luUly as a rubeiacieo^ and mtemaDyasan emetic (66) CAdgeidM^' 
(sphseranthns hirms), an antbelixaDtic, dharelk, and stoma cMr, used 
b the form of Ibiznent in cotaneous diseases. (67) BaM (tenmn* 
alia bellerica), a tcmk and astrii^ait ( 68 ) HetrUaki (tenaiaiJia 
chebnla), a pugative. (69) Bda^haJ (trapa bis^osa), chiedy 
« used as a light diet by skk natives. (70) Psial (tiichosanthes 
dioica), a catbvtic. 

CHARiTAnut DisrxK&aJtiES.—Exchiding the Presideacy General 
Hospital, whkb, althongfa sCoamd jost outside the boundary, pro¬ 
perly belongs Co the dty, there an eleven hospisls and charitable 
dispensaries in the 24 Paigan^; and the following brief account of 
each is condcised from the * Repoft cei the Charitable Dispensaries 
adder the Govenunent of Bengal fix 1871.* T shall compile a table 
showing the total statistics of the relirf given, at the end of the list. 
The General Hospital will be treated of m separate Statistical . 
Account of Calcutta. 

(i) KoRiit SV'BOKBAX HosmAL.*^Tbis instimtScm was escab- 
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lisKed in aod is placed in chaige of a Native Sub'Assistanl 
Surgeon. The total number of in-door patients treated in 1871 
was 749 : relieved or recovered, 482; ceased to attend, 57 j died, 
ado, or 44*03 per cent of the total number treated \ dally average 
number of wck during the year, 3 i *39. 0 ut-door patients, fiiJ. The 
total expenditure during 1871 amounted to ;^96o, is. od.; the 
Government contribution being 193, 4s. 6 d., for salaries, special 
allowances, and European medicines snpplled free of charge. > The 
total income, including Gcversment grant, donations and subscrip* 
tions, interest of t&vested funds, etc, was 1*33,6a. od. The cash 
baJajice reraaining ia hand on ist January 1874 'vas^ 3 x?, 5 i od. 
The ftjiancial state of dus hospital is dcurUhing; for, in addition, it 
has the sura of 13 44,15a od. invested in Municipal Debentures 
bearing interest at six per cent, which yield an annual return of 
;^79, Sd. A new hospital building, however, is rnuclt needed, 
and steps are being taken to procure or build a proper ediSce on a 
suitable piece of ^und. An out-door dispensary in connection 
with the hospital is also advocated. 

(s) BHAWAni^n DiSP&NSSJtv, established id June z34C, in 
charge a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The total number of innlooT 
patienQ treated in 1871 was 76 : reUere^ or recovered, 61; died, 
6, or 7 $9 per cent, of the total number treated; remunbg at end 
of year, 9; daily average number of sick during the year, 3 50. 
Outdoor patients: total number treated, 5847; average dally attend* 
ance, 39. The total income during the year from Government and 
private sources amounted to 508,88. lo^d., and the expenditure, 
excluding European medicines, which are supplied by Government 
free of cost, to ;^ 4 d 8 , as. 9 |d., leaviog a cash balance in hand at 
the end of the year of ^40, ds. o|d. This institution has the sum 
cfj^izoo invested ra Government four per ce&t securities. The 
dispensary was removed in r8 7 r to mere commod ious premises. The 
patients largely Increased in consequence, and an increased establish* 
ment was entertained. The Civil Surgeon states that the institu¬ 
tion, in its present improved and extended organisation, is now of 
much greater utility to those for whose benefit ft is intended than it 
was formerly. The skill, attention, and kindness of the Sub*Assisi&nt 
So^eon in charge of the dispessaiy are well spoken ofi 
($} Alipvr Di8PBN£ar7 , established in 1854, i$ under the 
charge of a first-grade SuSAssistant Suigeoo. In-door patients, 
1871: total number treated, i6a; recovered or leheved, 139; died, 
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19, or 1VJ2 per eetit of (he sncD&er treated; r emainin g at end of 
year, 4 ; duly average manber of ack durii^ the year, 4*91. Out¬ 
door paiioits, 187]: total numba treated, 5032; average daily 
attendance, 40*3. The total income during the year, including 
balance from former ye w s, alUnnoces from GovemaMot, and dona¬ 
tions and subscnptioEkS, amounted to ^453,145. ad., and the total 
expenditure to ^311,12s. lod., leaving a cash balance in hand at 
the end of the year of ;^i4a, is. 4d. 

{4) Gardsk Rbach Brakcr DrsPEHSAJtT.^Hus institution vas 
esUbItshed by Mr. Thomas Apcsr, a vealtfay merchant of Calcutta, 
wlio coDstrncted a building vithin the enclosare of his oim house, 
and made it over for the purpose of the dlspstsaiy, vphidi was 
opened m January 1872. He also coatributes a sum of ^^5 a 
month cowards the marntmanf^ of the insthutioii, vhkh, with foe 
aid of further subsoipdoDs soppiemented by some of the rt^dents 
of Garden Rea^, coveis all expenditure, iDcluding that of the native 
doctor, Govemmeiit merely fbcnUlung Eixropeon medicines and 
surgical instruments. The Gsduloess of this iosctutfon is attested 
by the fact that daring tbe year no leas than 8305 ont-doot psitieuts 
received freatment, tbe averse daify attendance bong 107'12. The 
fncome of the dispensary amounted in 187c to £92, 5$., and the 
e.xpendicure to Che same sqc& 

(5) Barasat BispsxsASY, opened in 1854, is under the charge of 
a native SutvAsastant S uig e u^ weS) spoken of for his skill and kind¬ 
ness to bis patients Owing to want of repairs, the hospital branch 
of the dispensary was obKged to be closed for some time, bnt was 
reopened in August 1871. The faMTu-iaT amditimi of the institution 
is good. During 1871, the sura of ;^ 73 » i 9 s> ed- was collected as 
^bscriptions and donatkms from private sources, aod d^e local Mvni- 
cipali^ have contributed a awn of £2 a month aluce the dote on 
which the dispensary was re-opes>ed forin-doar pahmta These coo- 
tribudons more coveted the cu rre n t expeodlcure of the mstioition 

in 18; I, as tbe Committee were able to replace the portion of the 
invested fund which had been withdrawn tbe previous year for the 
purpose of repairing and impt ^vir^ (be building now occajHed by 
the hospital The institutioo is very conveniendy situated in the 
midst of the Sabdivisi«, and is of greet service to the peo^sle. 
In-dooc patients, 1871 (since August only): total cases treated, 5s > 
recovered or relieved, 38; died. 5, or 9*81 per cent of foe total 
coses ; average d^y oumbv of rick, 4 97. Outdoor patients, 1871: 
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tctal number treated, 5365; the average daily attendance at the 
dispensary being 49*69. The total income of the institutaon In 187 r. 
amcnnted to 17a 3d., and the expenditure to 8s. rod., . 
leavii^ a cash balance in hand of 8s. 5d. A sum of ;^ioo is 
invested in Government 4 per cent. aecuHties fbr'thc benefit of the 
dispensary. During a portion of die year, the attendance showed a 
considerable falling off. A Muhammadan ascetic had taken up hJs 
abode on the backs of a tank dose to the village of Kotrd, near 
Birdsat, and gave out that he could cute every malady by rubbing 
some of the mud from the tauk on the forehead, and by giving his 
patients a brass jug full of water from it in which they were to wash. 
The supersridous people flocked in hundreds to the place, and 
for a time this miraclfrmonger considerably affected the attendance 
at the dispensary. Fever has been very prevalent in Bdrisat of lite . 
years, and was particularly severe 10 1871 in consequence of the 
unusual bundadon. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon attributes the pre¬ 
valence of the fever to (1) obstructed water-courses j (2) foul, ill- 
cleaned tanks; and (3) the practice of steepbg jute, which has 
become very genera), and which soon readers water putrid. 
R^^mlmg the prevalence of cholera in 1871, the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon stated that the only case which occurred in the town of 
Bdi^at, was that of a schoolboy in the begmnmg of December, 
and who recovered. During the latter port of December, cholera 
broke out in several small villages within a short distance of 
The outbreak was traceable to importation, and was not 
due to local causes. 

(6) EisuKunra Belai^ch DtSPctvSAKV, established m 1869, is 
under the charge of a nadve doctor. It is freely resorted to by 
the people for such a small place, the inhabitants guaranteeing v 
monthly subscription of £s, towards the support of the bstitutlon. 
There is no accocomodation for b-docr patients, but 9447 persons 
received out-door treatment b 1871, the daily average attendance 
bebg 35*05. The total Income of the dispensary in 1871 was 
;£94, ss. 6d., the Government donation being ^^^48; the expendi¬ 
ture amounted to ;^3o, 19s. lod., leaving a balance b hand at the 
end of the year of ;^i3, as. 8d. 

(7) Satehira Dispensarv, established b August 1865, is under 
the charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The amount of local sub¬ 
scriptions origmalJy guaranteed towards the support of this insKtudon 
was ;^I5 a month, but it was allowed gradually to declme, dll b 
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1871 it came down to ic«. x mooth. Hus great reduction wis 
noticed by tlie Ma^tnue a( the Distnct in November, and who 
warned the ?abscrQ>eTS ifri^ the amount of snbscripticn waa 
at once increased to ;^io, be would recommend the dispensaij to 
be dosed. The result of the wacning wa^ that before the end of 
the year &e monthly subscriptions were raised to ;^io. The Civil 
Surgeon stated in 2871 that steps had been t»fr^ to construa a 
new building, vriuch was tugendy required In 1871, a sum of 
;^ido had been subscribed towards the ^jec^ the estimated cost 
being jfsoo. Meanwhile the cmsmicrion of the house haiH been 
commenced, it was hoped that the required for its 

completion woold soon be raised The CivQ Surgeon added that 
the insticution was very usefol to the poor of the place, and might be 
made much more so if foe wealtl^ landholders took a little more 
interest in its welfare and accorded it better support In-door 
patients, 1871: total nunba treated, 73; relieved or recovered, 60; 
died, 7, or 9*59 foe total nombo^ treated; avsage daily number 
of sick, 5 0. Out'door patients, 1871: tool mtinber treated, 1640; 
average daily attendance, la. The total income of the dispensary m 
2871 amounted to ;^347i isa. 9d., and the expenditure to ^974, 
z8s. 3d., leaving a balance in hand of ^^72,175. 6d. 

{8) Snt?x}R Branch DissDrsafty.—Out>dooe patieaQ treated in 
1871 (up to September only), 459, avoage daily attendance, n *64. 
This dispensary had to be closed duric^ foe year. Hie Civil 
Surgeon stated that * foe subscribers to the iosatudon, though they 
hod no fault whatever to find with foe native doctor who had been 
in charge of it from the tune it was 61st established, suddenly took 
into their heads foey would prefer anotho, who was a native of 
«the place, and had. established hnnsrif m foe village as a private 
praedtiooer, and who bad seme years before been obl%ed to res^ 
foe service of Covemmeot in consequeoce of ill^ealth. They 
addressed several letters to fois effect to foe Ua^strate of the 
I>i8mct, and finding th^ applkatiop oot supported by that officer, 
discontinued paying th^ sobsoiprions. They were repeatedly 
warned that, unles all arrears woe paid up, and regular payment 
for foe future goaranieed, foe dispensary would be closed Not 
the least attefidoo, h owev er , was paid to foese warnings, and the 
institution was closed onds orders Govemnent on foe ist 
September.' 

(9) Ta£I Branch Dispbcsakv, operred October 1865, and in 
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charge of a native doctor, whose management and attention to bla 
dudei are highly spoken of by the Qvil Surgeon. Tbe financial 
condition of the dispensary is satisfactory 5 and although there are 
not many subscribers, the amount subscribed is sufficient for the 
support of the institution. Considering the large nnmber of veil* 
to-do landholders who reside at T 4 ki, the Civil Surgeon reports that 
the better doss, with few exceptions, cake no interest in the welQre 
of the inrtitucioD, Tbe number of out-door patients treated in 187 r 
was 1320 , tbe average doily attendance belitg 18'57. The total 
income, of the dispeosoiy in idyi amounted to ^^133, 4s. od, and 
the expenditure to ^90, 9s. txL, leaving a balance in band at the 
eod of the year of 15s. od. 

(xo) Basvrhat Branch Dispehsarv, established in *867, in 
charge of a native doctor. A separate building Is mudi wanted for 
the dispensary, which Is located in a room of the SubdivIsiouaJ Court¬ 
house 5 but although a new building has been In contemplation for 
some years, nothing was done towards its construction up to the end 
of 1871. The local subscripcioDS amount to loa. od. permortth. 
The 0 vil Surgeon states that the institution is very useful to the 
poor inhabitants of Che place, by whom it is much appreciated. In 
J87X, 1302 out-door patients were treated, the prevailing disesutes 
bemg fever, spleen, and iheuraatism. The average daily attendance 
was 1$. The total income of the dispensary in 1871 was ^94, 
13s. pd., and the expenditure ;^5g, 12s. od, leaving a balance in 
hand of ^^35, is. pd. 

(n) GoBARnANCA Branch Dispensary, founded in iSfio by the 
l&te landholder, and under the charge of on able and attentive native 
doctor. The number of out*door patients in 1871 was 1732, the 
average daily attendance being 21*17. Income, including a larg» 
balance from the previous year, as. 3d.j expenditure, 

9s. gd j balance in hand atihe end of 1871, 12s. dd. 
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LTOATic*Asn,UMB.—There are two Central Lunatic Aaylurog in 
the 94 Pajgaoia,—-one at Bhawdjilpui, for Europeans and Anglo* 
Indians; and the other at Dhaland^ exclusively for natives. Both 
institutions are at present under the medical superintendence of 
Snig«on*Major A, J, Payna The following arc the statistics of the 
Bhawdnipur European Asylum for 1870RemainiDg in the Asylum 
on ist Jannaiy 1870, 45 males, 9 femaJe^toial, 54; admitted 
during the year, 40 males, ro females—total, 50; readmitted, a 
males, i female—total, 3 r total Heated, 87 males, 20 female^total, 
107. Discharged cured, is males, 4 femaJes—total, 16; improved and 
sent to friends, 3 males, i female—total, 4; despatched to Europe as 
ordinary invalids, 35 males; despatched to Europe as Insanes, 1 1 
nudes, 2 females—total, 13; died, 2 females; remaining under treat* 
meat, s6 males, 1 1 females—total, 37. Ratio of cures and transfers 
to total number treated, 18*69 i mortality to total 

number treated, 187 per cent; daily average number of inmates, i6 
males, 9 femsl es—total, 25. Th e admissions in 1870 were fewer than 
in the two previous years, owing to the smaller number of military 
insanes admitted. The recovery and death rates also compare 
favourably with former years; but on this point the following 
sentences occur in the General Report for 1870, from which the 
foregoing figures are extracted' The statistics of this Asylum, 
which <is a mere resting-house for insanes, few of whom live out 
their insanity b it, are not of much value as compared with other 
institutions, in which lunatics remain until they either recover or die. 
The deaths whidi occurred—two in number—were of persons ad* 
ttitted in the extremity of illness, whom it was found impossible to 
resioie.’ As r^rds causation and type of mental disease, 9 cases 
were ascribed to intemperance, but in many eases this imputation'^ 
is open to doubt Dr. Payne, in his report, remarks that ‘ it is easy 
to mistake for a cause of insanity that which is in truth only an 
occasion of the first outbreak of inherent disease.’ Inherited insanity 
was traced in eight instances, and suspected in many others. In two, 
epilepsy was a precursor 0/ the malady; fever m three; and cranial 
injury in two. Domestic trouble was asserted to be the oause b one 
case. In twenty-five cases the cause was not traced. Among the 
admissions were nine cases of acute loazua; thirty of chronic mania; 
three of melancholia j one of aouto, and nine of chronic dementia. 
The expenses of the Asylum were less in 1870 than in the two pre¬ 
vious yean, the cost of nuintenance of each man being 2, as. od. 
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per month m 1870, against ^1,64. 8d. in 1869, and 184. od 
in i 863 . 

The Sgcxes for the Native ASThun at INtakndi are as follow 
For the five fears eodisg 1889, the avenge dailf aiunber of iosanes 
confined in the Asylum was 237; the averse Dtunber discharged as 
cured was 38 *8 per cent, and discharged as impnoved 9*2 per cent, 
of the mean daily popnlaKoQ. The nvecage number of deaths for 
the five years was 23*5 percent of the population. In 1670, 
the daily average number was 309; 28 8 per cent of (he 

average daily population were disdtarged as cured, and 97 per 
cent, as improved. The deaths atronnted to 12*6 p«r eatL of the 
mean daily popnlaflon. The deathoCe haa steadily decreased; 
but, on the other hand, so has d>e proporoon of thc«e dlscba^^ 
as cured. On this sab^ect Dr. Payne, Che Saperioccndent of the 
Institution, reports as foQovs 

' The death-rate of the year, reckoned on the mean daily popula* 
don, is I2*d per cent. 16*4 po m 1869. In the latter 

year, however, there woe nine <£ cboloa, and none in 1870. 
The past year, moreovB, has bem parziadarly healthy la Calcntta, 
and lunatics ahare whh their oei^boers the physical iofineaces of 
seasoD. Duly aitidsed, the laortali^ of 1870 m a gradually 
declining scale, a {dace less well niart^, I fear, (hat of 1869. 
A higher mean daily number of rnmatir^ of the classes least prone 
to die, is one cause of the ratio decliaiiig year by year, and is in 
peculiar force this year. Eacladi^ cholera fiom d>e history of 
1869, its death-rate becomes 13*^ which sbom a greater imprope- 
ment on die rate of 1868 than can be chimed for 187a over its 
predecessor. Thus the redncdca of isonali^ given Is more 
.•apparecc than real. The detailed aceotm t <£ cases exhibits 
as large a nnmber of Tn/mg the dying as die last three 
years have predated; and, as is seen year after year, this class is 
divided by so sharp a line fiom the rest of (he Institution, that its 
separate consideradon is essential to a ri^t nndeistanding of the 
mortality. No less than 22 deaths are cases which, oat of the 
larger number of persons Iwoo^t in dangerously ill, it was found 
impossible to restore. Thoe are five cases oS acafe inflammatory 
affections, three of phthisis, two (rom acridental caus e s, eight from 
eihausdon of mCTiia There are nine cases of the old anranic 
cachectic state, vitboet organic Co account for it Four 

of them were admitted to this state ; and of the five In which it 
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appeared during their residence, one had been 17 years in the place, 
one 15 years, one years, one over 7, and one over 5 years; in 
the last, there was incieasu^ maniacal exdtemcm as a cause. In 
neither of these can ic be reasonably said that diet or any other 
element of Asylum life ccmiribuled to the result. 

• These figures tell a very plain die. It is the same that bas been 
told year after year for a long time past in the Asylum records, viz. 
that the number of cases admitted fatally ill is large, and apparently 
most be always large, in a town where the habits of the poorer 
classes are as they are in Calcutta. Kotwilhstanding that the 
Asylum itself has undergone perpetual change in the hope of 
improvement from the year x86o till now, and has fox years defied 
the effors of the most fastidious sanitarian to discover a defect 
(except in space), it was not until the Government, 00 my earnest 
representation, forbade the despatch from a distance of lunatics 
[^ically unfit to travel, that there was any appreciable decrease of 
mortality. From that time a lower figure has been shown—not 
very mnch lower, because the prindpal source of fatal cases (Cal¬ 
cutta) renmins; and for such cases the Asylum becomes a place 
of first reception. But a figure has been reached, below which I 
have no expectation of seeing mortality fall, unless it be by those 
accessory events which cause ^^arent diminution. If only the 
mortality for vduch the Asylum may be considered responsible 
be laid to its charge, there will be little ground for concern in the 
deathdist.’ 

The number of criminal lunatics is increasing. They ore confined 
in the same Asylum with non-criminal lunatics j but their numbers 
have given rise to a difficulty, and led to the consideration of 
measures to meet the evil of mixing up criminal and noQ*crimiiial-. 
lunatics. The Superintendent fous remarks on the influence ot 
work on the health of the patients The Industrial system of the 
Asylum has a relation to its sanitary state scarcely less close than 
that of diet; and as it has now attained its full devebpment, after a 
gradual growth of ten years. It will be useful and Interesting to 
summarize the facts which those years have brot^c forth, to 
indicate the bearing of labour on mortality. The effect of work on 
health has been most sedulously watched throughout Ko con- 
sideiatioa of profit has been allowed to prevail over the great 
objects of its introduction—discipline and cure. In forming an 
opinion on the burtiien and suitability of the forms of industry in 
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use, it mvit be obssved that Ae task ina po ^e d oa labourers «Ue- 
wbere by jurfemiking, oQ-oulls, etc., is here iDdefinite); reduced 
by dryidiog the labour of one between sereral, by limiti&g the hours 
of work, aad hn pncng no fixed daiiy oat4iiTD.’ 

Coxsoiyattcr AanaMCBiteim can scarcely be said to exist in 
the inteiis of the District and dae anaDgtmeata for the sappfy of 
diinkiiig'waar are very vnaatidactoiy. Villages or towns on the 
banks of Sowing streams derire tbcr watv supply from the over. 
But as a nde, throc^xmt the Ksoict, there is no attempt to pre¬ 
serve exchistvely fer druikiDg ptuposes. lo most villages, 
not only are pe o p le allowed to bath^ bet clothes are washed, in 
the same tank or tanks from which the villagers obtain tberr 
dnnking-watcr. 

MffTEonoLOCiCAL AsKCTS; Tai Cvciotn op iS 6^*^I have 
given the statistic of the ramhll anH tenperature, as the introdnc* 
tion to the Uemcai. AseEcm of the District. The most important 
feature in its recent meteoroio^cal hktcey was the cyclone of 1264. 
I purpose ID my Ga>era] Accoont of Bengal to give a desenption of 
this great atmce^herlc dfstorbance, as it affected the whole Delta. 
The following paiagi^is exhibit its effects in the 24 Parganib. I 
condense them, as specially affecting this District from the cificial 
documenB puNisbed on the Cyckme in i8dd, and from the Bet^ 
Administration Report for 1864^5. 

The destruction cansed by the hurricme was twof^d. Fiist, the 
violence of the wind produced widespread destruction of houses 
and trees. Secondly, the storm-wave which the gale bronghi np 
from die Bay of Ben^ and drove bdbre it up the Htlgli, inundated 
the couoOy fiv many square miles, sweepu^ ova tbe sfroogest 
^ onbankments, fioodmg the oops with salt water, and cairying away 
endie vill^cs. T^e stonn, which had bem slowly travellmg up the 
Bay of Bengal, first made itadf felt at the Sandhesds on the after, 
noon of the 4tfa October 1864, and attained its full fury m the n^t. 
At Cakutta it rs^ed with extreme violence from 10 a.u. till 4 p.m, 
of the 5th October, alter wfaich it gradually aibsided The lowest 
reading of the barometer b Calcutta was at s.45 p.m. on die 5th, 
when it stood at sS’571. As might be expected; by &r the greatest 
los of life occurred on Sdgar Island, m die Diamond Harbour 
Subdivision, and b (he Soudarbans. Tbe sturm-wave entered tbe 
District at Sigar Island, where it was eleven feet above the level 
of the land It rushed over the embankments, and rushed up 
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the nver, sweeping away huts ai^d villages io a distance of eight 
miles from either back, until it reached Achipui. At S^gar Island 
the wave destroyed oearly every buildlDg, and lef^ scarcely any 
living creature on the island. The few people that did escape 
saved themselves either by climbing trees, or by £o«tbg on the 
roofs of their houses, which the wave earned inland. At first it 
was reported diat ninety per cenL of the popubtion had perished, 
but It was Afterwards ascertained that 1438 persons survived on 
S^gar Island, out of a popubtion before the cyclone of 5625 
souls. 

In the Diamond Harbour Subdi^sioo, Mr. Payne, a missionary, 
who was engaged in dlstiibutir^ relief niter the cyclone, estimated 
that, in all the villages within one mile of die river, the loss of life 
was eighty per cent; and in the other more inland villages over 
which the storm-wave swept, the loss was from thirty to forty per 
cent At Diamond Harbour the wave was eleven feel high. It 
was stated at the time, that, within aix miles of Diamond Harbour, 
it was impossible to go fifty yards on the road without seeing a 
human body. In some villages every house was swept away, with 
almost ah the iuhabitants. The loss in cattle in this Subdivision 
was estimated at e%hty per cent, and the sufiermgs of the survivors 
were very great. The local stores of food had all been swept away, 
and for three or four days there were no means of seedb^ relief 
from Calcutta. In some places the people were ascertained to be 
eating grass; at others, they broke open and plundered die stores of 
the rice merchants who refbsed to distribute, or, as was alleged, even 
to sell their grain. In the reraaining parts of die District the loss of 
life and destruedon of property were much less. The police estimate 
of the loss of life, exclusive of Calcutm and the Suburbs, stands as • 
follows :^S^gar Island and Diamond Harbonr, la.aja; Alfpur 
Subdivision, 49; fiimipur Subdivision, 19; Bdrdsat Subdivision, 16; 
Bamckpur, 6; Dum-dum, 7 5 Basurhdc Subdivision, 8; Sdtkhirf 
Subdivision, ml: total, 12,377. 

Immediate measures were taken to alleviate the distress caused by 
the gale. As soon as trustworthy information could be obtained re¬ 
garding the stale ofthe southern portion of the District, the magistrate 
burned out food to the starving popukcLon, and provided for the 
burial of the dead and the removal of the carcases of animals. An 
advance of ^300 was immediately obt^ed from Government, and 
supplies of rice were despatched to Diamond Harbour, Fathipur, 
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AcbipuTf ad DeUpv. Irrespective g( tbe ncdon o{ the Cjctone 
Relief Committee, 11,864 perscms 4re reported to hs-ve been relieved 
by tills menns In tbe 24 PargBiii& Steps too at the same time 
taken for the haling oat of nnii fined with salt water, and the 
lientenant-Govemor dlreoed that these measures should he pet* 
severed in, throo^iout the entire tract visited hy the hoiiicane, 
until the people became able to provide means of subsistence 
for themselves. Orders wee also given for tbe anangement of a 
systematic plan Um the regnhr supply of food and water to tbe 
distressed vill3fe& 

Nor was pnvate benevolence beh^*hand to snppkment Govern¬ 
ment relief by prompt a&d spoBtaneoon charity. A public meetiag, 
held in Cakstta a few days after the disaster, set afoot a subsciip* 
don which m a very short exceeded ^30,000. The Committee 

of the Relief Fond ar onee despatched steamers with supplies of 
rice and ftesb water to the desolated nets on both sides of the 
river, and continued these efforts till tbe country on the mainland 
of the 24 Pa^;ajids shcrond signs (A reviving, asd tbe people resumed 
their ordinary oca9atioa&. Ihe distribution of gratuitons food to 
sble*bodied men thm ceased; bot the (piantity served out to 
women and cbildien was so thai they m^ht away 

enough for two meals at once. To rule, however, Sdgax Island 
was made an ezceptioo,imd the people there were fed by charity for 
some time longer. Tbe want fresh water throughout the District, 
whkb was supposed likely to ccotmue for some time, and Co cause 
ouch distress, soon ceased fo be serious^ felt Even the tanks which 
had beA ffooded with salt water rec overed that freshness by naairal 
processes; fixe decayn^ vegetatum otber impurities, which 
at first made the waier ahnoig poisonoos, wee v^orously removed. 
Nevertheless the generally impure scale the water had an injurious 
effect for some time 00 ihe health of the people. 

Anotha cyclone took place on tbe ni^t of the xst November 
1867; bat althoo^ tbe pJe nuv e J quite as violent as the preceding 
one, it was onaccompanied by a scormwave. A great deal of de¬ 
struction was deme to tiae cn^ as well as Co bouses and property j 
and considerable loss ti hfe took place, but oa an ins^ificant 
scale when compared with tbe calamities caused by the ^done and 
$torm*wave of October 1864. 

t TiNvaBs IK TVS 24 PAAcaKAS.—1 havc condensed the 
following paragraphs from a spedal report on the land tenures of 
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tbe 24 Pargu^ by the Collector, and dated 6th June 1S73. Tlie 
report was receired too laie for inserlioD In its proper*place iit 
the body of the foregoing Statistical Account The tenures arc 
divided into foor classes, namely; (1) those held directly under 
Govemment; (a) subordinate tenures held by middlemen; {3) 
smaller sub-tenures created by middlemen; (4) rentfrce tenures. 

The First Class or Tinurbs, or those held direct from Govern* 
menr, me seven 10 number, and are reported on by the Collector 
as follows 

Zamindari.—I n ancient times, India was divided into a large 
number of petty principalities, each ruled over by 16 own prince. 
After the Muhammadan conquest, these princes were eitJier lefl in 
possession of their estates on condition of paying a certain revenue 
to the paramouQt power, or were dispossessed. In the latter cose, 
the Government appointed its own officers for tlie collection of 
revenue, and paid the former proprietors either by an assignment 
of (and, 01 a percentage on the codec liona The officers charged 
with the hscal administration of large tracts of tlte country by 
the Muhammadan rulers were called saminH&rt, and the mact of 
country assigned to each formed his savihtddrL The revenue 
divisions of the country were bnown by the name of pargands, 
tarafsy etc. j with tarrd^dirs placed over one or more of 
them. Up to the time that the East India Company obt^ed 
the Jiufdfd or & 38 ndal administration of the country, the status of 
the Eomijiddrs was not well defined. With a view to put an eod to 
this uncertainly, the British Government resolved on recognising 
the proprieQry right of Che samlnddrs to the lands comprising their 
saminddAs, and made a Deceonlal SettlemenC with them in rypo, 
subsequently made permanent in 1793. The records of the 
Decennial Settlement in the Collectorace Office of the 24 Pargan^ 
do not describe the nature and incidents of the mwdnddri tenore. 
The engagements taken from the parties with whom the settlements 
were made, simply bound them to pay to Government the entire 
collections from their maAalx, less col lection charges {soranjamS) 
and allowances for support {mushdhar^. The percentage cf these 
charges end allowances was not generally stated. The papers show, 
however, that in some cases they amounted in the aggregate to as 
cQQch as 15 per cent 

Regulations I. and VIII. of 1793 describe the tavtindSH tenure 
created by the Government of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, Behsr, 
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and Orissa. This was sot siiopljr HA s ma g em eDt ibr feediuODg 
tl^e collection d die GovenuDeet share of ths produce of the land 
within those temtories. Subject to certain linutationSf these legulS' 
tions coQferred the proprietary r^t in the soil upon the somifiddrs, 
and their tenoro was d^ned to be a permanent transferable interest 
Id the land, to be held at a fiaed revenue under Government for 
ever. During the Muhammadan adjDiiustxatio&, the savtindirs 
esermsed certain police power% levied toll^ duties and cesses^ etc. 
When the coontry passed imds oox rnle» most of these povffi 
which the umSjtddrt aasmned v were lUTesced with» were either 
modified or taken a«%y enthdy, and tbeu dudes were eventually 
laid down by eoactneac as follow:— 

(1) That zomutddrs should not in futoie exadse any judicial or 
police powers, hot should merely the consdbited police in the 
prevcDtion and discovery of oSe&ce& 

(2) That they should coov^ iut^figenee of the occurrence of 
heincus offences to the police, and <ff desgos to commit the same, 
as well as prevent the constracaoQ of boats of certain descripticns 
used for purposes of robboy. 

{3) That they should bear the eipqi se of providing ddi establish* 
merits for the conveyance of letleR frtxn police station to police 
station, and from police officers to Magi5tTate& 

(4) That they should contribute towards the expenses of the con* 
structioQ and repairs of roads in theii estates, Tn-^ntarn embank* 
ments for the pi o i e cti wi of their landa 

(5) That they should not coileet any tax or internal duties. 

(6) That they should QQtber do> nor allow to be done, acts pre* 
judicial to the pnbbc reveDn& 

(7) That they should provide snppbes at corrent ddtdr prices to 
troops on march, and afford finalities fix oossmg rivers, etc. 

The inddcnb, th er e fo re , appertaining to the saminddri tenure may 
be divided into fisur r (be frd reUang to the preservation 

of peace in their estates; the seated (o the improvement of their 
estates; the thrdy to ffie abstzncice born certain acts injuriously 
affecting the public revenue; and the per for mance of certain 
duties for &d]itatmg the movements of the troops. 

The great pecoliaricy of the tenure, and Indeed of all 

saleable tenures in dus coontsy, is the Ual^ty to sale for the re¬ 
covery of arrean of rrraiue, and the effect which such a sale has on 
(he under-tenures and incumlxtmces sealed by the defanlting pro- 
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ph^tor. The acction*puxclia2er of & saminddri acquires it free froni 
all mcumbrances imposed upon it after its settlement, and the Col* 
lector points out that the sale renders void all such undei'Cenuies, 
with the exception of those spectaiJy exempted hj Sec. 37, Act XI. 
of 1S59. With Aese exceptions, the purchaser is at liberty to annul 
under-lcnures. This peculiarity in the samUtddH tenure serves as 
security for the public revenue. The theory is, that under the com¬ 
mon law of the country all land is hypothecated for the payment of 
the Government revenue assessed upon it; and the creation of mort¬ 
gages or of under-teaures by the proprietor, as gainst the State or its 
grantee, is void This theory applies also to the relationship existbg 
between the sambiddr and his tenants ; and under its operation, 
persons under whom a cultivator holds his lands can of tbeir own 
authority distrain crops for the realisation of current arreaj:^ of rent 
It is scarcely necessary Co add, diat while the sale law thus provides 
against the collusive creation of sub-tenures to the detriment of the 
revenue, the rent law of Bengal {Act X. of 3859) carefully secures 
all Ji4e rights of the cultivators. 

Taltie.—T he difference between a saminddri and a tdluk, con¬ 
sists in the manner in which each is created. It has already been 
observed, that during the Muhammadan rule* a district was divided 
into a number of revenue divisions, and the superintendent over one 
or more of such divisions was called a xaodnddr. The unit io the 
revenue division was a utauzd or village, and such divisions comprised 
a larger or smaller number of villages, as the case might be. These 
divisions were known by various names, such as pargtmd^ /Hki, iaraf, 
etc. The first was applied to estates coctaiuieg a large num¬ 
ber of villages; diM, taraf, and to those containing a smaller 
number, though the latter is in this District sometimes applied to« 
estates as large as a pargani. Even under the Muhammadan govern¬ 
ment, the iominddrs appear to have been in the habit of sometimes 
disposing of portions of their sa/ninddHs by sale, gift, or otherwise, 
though this right could strictly be exercised only with the express 
sanction of the Government Occasionally portions of gaminddrh 
were seized and sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue, or 
of debts incurred by the sajidaddrs. The persons who obtained 
possession of these separated portions of saminddris either paid 
their quota of revenue tlirough the xauiiftddrs, or direct to the khdUd 
or public treasury. The exactions, however, of the xaminddrs sOon 
obliged them to seek a separation from the parent estate, and to 
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obuio recogcitloa ns ovners of dlstmct esate$ b; the nliog p<nKr. 
Tbe viU^e or villages tbos aepaaied, and In le s po c t of which ao 
annual sum was payaUe directly to Oovenunoit, were called a 
The ri^ts, fnvQ^es, aiid re^K»sibUities of such 'mde* 
pecdeat' idhtkdirSy are exacd^ gfmiTar to those of ta^dKAdri; the- 
diflerence betweoi tbe estates bemg, as before ecated. ia their 
origin There is do hard-aod-&st rule presoibiag the size of either 
a laadnddri or a AfArf, In tbe 24 Paiganis, persons holding 
estates assessed at a rerenue of ;^5oo and upwards, are reported 
bj the CcUector to be isoallj caOed tamSftdirs, and those assessed 
at a Smaller som tdhtUdrs. Tike nombet tbe former in the 
District is retmed at 79, and of tbe latter at 995. 

R£StiunD LanjiiRA; TKrruRxs.^Ukhirij imdt are holdings 
granted reni^^ bf tbe State ca the aawiaddn as a reward for 
public services, to cncuuiage learning or woAs of pobbc u tili ty, 
and to promote the establishment of religioos and charitable instita- 
tions. These rent-free grants by tbe uminddrs increased so rapidty, 
that the.British Govonmeot, foresedog the risk to the revenoe 
which diey mvolved, took an early opportunity of laying down 
certain conditions, uods which alone tbe validity of such greats 
would be recognised, and of de<iaiing its intendon to resume all 
snch as did not fnlbl those condiiian& With 1 view to midgate 
the hardship which resunpoon procoedingB would cause to the 
holders of these rent-free lands, the laws provided for tiieir assess¬ 
ment on moderate terms. The Govenuneat takes as its share only 
fifty per emt of the asseb, and leaves the otha fifry pa cent to 
tbe old proprietors Tbe laws declare char the proprietors 
of these lands wiH enyoy the same ri^ts aod piiv0^es in respect 
io the resumed land^ as Wttkddrt do with r^ard to the lands 
within their tdhki; tbe resumed UMMiriJ tenure may tberefore 
be considoed as a qieaes of tdbtit. As regards rent-free hold¬ 
ings under diir^-three aoes (w a hnndred bigiids in extent, Govern¬ 
ment has abandoned its right to the revenue from them in &vour 
of the proprietors of tbe estates m which they are situated. The 
number of resumed WtJdrdg tenures in the 34 Puganis 1$ returned 
at 563. ParticDlars of tbe resotoption proceedings will be de¬ 
tailed in a subaer^uent paiagr^ih, iriiai doling vrilh tbe fourth class 
of tenures. 

Taupir Estates.—U nda tbe terms (A tbe Decennial Senleoceni, 
the tamlnddrs wae entitled to the reols and pro6B of all the waste 
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and uncultivable lands lying vithio the limits of their estates. At 
the dme of the Settlement of 1790 and the following years, large ud> 
clamed tracts of such lands were not brought under settlement, nor 
were they included within the limits of any estate. In course of time, 
-•Ihese lands were reclaimed by the proprietors of the neighbouring 
estates, or by. their tenants, and were parcelled cut among them. 
When this became known. Government intervened, and asserted its 
right to a ihir assessment on these lands, which, after formal re* 
sumption and settlement, generally with the neighbouring proprietors, 
were called or ioeremental estozes. Under this name are 

also included islands or chars thrown up in large navigable rivers, 
the beds of which are not the property of Individuals, These, 
according to estnblbbed usage, are at the disposal of Government, 
and are separately assessed and settled as tau/ir estates. The 
incidents and peculiarities of this tenure ore tlte same as those of 
the tdhtk, and the status of the parties with whom the settlement was 
made 1 $ similar to that of a t 6 iukddr. Besides the tmfir estates 
which are the property of Government, ninety-two are returned as 
held by private 3Mtrties as tdluks. 

Kaas Mahau—E states under the direct management of Govem- 
menl, held by it either as proprietor, or on behalf of a proprietor 
owing to his refusal to accept the terms of settlement offered, are 
called i^Ad# mahisls. The twenty-four Pargan^ contains eighty-four 
such estates, which have come bto Government possession in the 
following manner:—Thirty-three have been purchased by Govem- 
ment at sales for arrears of revenue, (he old proprietors having 
given them up in consequence of the estates having for some reason 
or other become unprofitable. Sixteen have been formed out of 
such portions of lands acqalred by Government for public purposes 
as were found to be no longer needed. Seven consist of lands a> 
quired by Government by allowing remission of revenue to the pro¬ 
prietors, either owing to their mabllity to collect revenue from the 
parties in possession of them, or from the lands having been required 
for public purposes. Three are taufy- estates, and eleven are resumed 
holdings, the parties entitled to take a settlement of them 
having declined to accept them on the terms offered. Five ore 
khdidrl ftidhals, condsting of lands used for the manufacture of saic, 
and since brought under settlement in consequence of Covemmenc 
having abandoned the monopoly oC (he manufricture. One is a 
char resumed by Government Two arc paAtdhid mahals, U. re- 
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claimed jurgle lands, which axe the pr^«it7 <i the Stale. Tliree 
have been termed £7 the receding of the river. One is an escheat. 
One has been obtained under a (leatj &t>m the Datch. One has 
been obtained under a treaty with ibe Muhammadan Govemment 
of Bengal 

The Government enjoys the same rights and privileges in the 
kkds mahals as any private tamtnJdr enjoys in respect to his 
estate. Tbe iAds maAais, fonned oat of surplus hmds acquired for 
public purposes under the Land Acquiritioci Acts, require separate 
mention, The Govmmeot bolds these lands &ee from all iccum* 
brances, including tenant rights created before the acquisicoD, and 
all easements inerioiisfy enjoyed with respect to them. lo these 
estates Government has obtained a complete right to the land 
itself and carr deal with it b any manner it chooses. Of the eighty* 
four Aids ihoAoE in tbe twenty'foar Pargani^ six^^even have been 
farmed out, while the remainmg seventeen are held under direct 
Government management. 

IjAKA on Fajtu.^A Faxu is a contract entered into with Govern* 
ment for a term of yean for tbe collection of tbe revenue aaessed 
on an estate Tbe Parmer or contractor agrees to pay to the State, 
as revenue, a aomeidrat smaller mm tbe Government would 
receive if it rnanaged the estate itself and had to bear the cost cf 
collection. The Farmer takes upon himself aO tbe risks of collecv 
tion, agrees to pay to the Govounent a fixed sum, ^calated 
according to the ascertained assets of the moAo/. He has to give 
security for the due fulfilmeot of his contract and binds himself to 
collect the revenue according to or sertlement papen. 

He cannot transfer his FaitD, or scblet it, widmut the consent of 
GftvernmeDt. He has at hza diq»osal all tbe waste and uatenaated 
lands in bis utakal, and can grant temporaiy leases of them for 
tenns not exceeding the term his own contract with Govenunent. 
He binds himself also to perform the ordinary daties of a landlord; 
as for instance reporting tbe occurrence of crmxes to the police, and 
the supplying of whatever intematioa is required by Govenunent 

JaMOALSuni TAtncs are described in Section $ of Regoladoo 
VIIL of 1793. These ceoures are given in conriderarion of the 
grantee clearing away tbe jungle, and bringing tbe land into a pro* 
ductive state. Tbe leases give to the grantees, and ch^ h^ in 
perpetuity, the r^ht of disposii^ of tbeir tenures by sale or gift, and 
exempt the holders thereof from the payment of revenue for a cer- 
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tain period, at the exphatioD of which tbej' are subjected to a pro¬ 
gressive rent Such idi$iks are also known as paHidiAAi mahais, 
and are common in the *4 Pargan^ Clearing itUukt of dlls nature 
are now created in ^e Sundoibans for a period of 99 years, under 
the following conditions 

xrf. That ore-fourth of the entire area covered by the grant shall 
be exempted Iroiri assessment for ever, as nn allowance for 
nnculcivable waste, collection charges, eta 
td. That oue-fourth of the area shall be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion in 10 years, half in 20 years, and three-fourths in 
years, from the date of the grant 
That the entire area shall be enjoyed rent-free for so years. 
41*4. That, on the expiration of the rent-free period, the revenue 
sbdl be paid at progressive rates: fe., for the first zo years 
at I anna a for the next, at 1 anna; for £he nex^ 
anna; and for the remainder of the 99 years, at * 
annas a bighd. (A bigfui is on^third of an acre.) 

5/^. That, on the expiradon of the term of 99 years, the lands 
shall be subjected to a moderate assessment in perpetuity. 
Ths Secohu Class of Tenures are those held by middlemen 
under superior landlords. They are twelve ia number, and are 
described by the Collector as follows:— 

(i) Skamilat Taluks.—F or the convenience of collection, the 
Muhammadan Government occasionally entered Into engagements 
with certain small proprietors to pay the revenue assessed on 
lands throDgh the taminddrs within the limits of whose estates 
their lands lie. The creation of these tenures was sometimes 
the work of the Government, and sometimes that of the sambu 
ddrs, who under the Muhanaraadan Government were, at firs^ai 
all events, little more than collectors of the revenue. With a 
view to prevent the dismemberment of the territorial limits of 
the revenue divisions of the couaCiy, and perhaps to conceal from 
the Government unauthorised transfers of land, the seminddrs 
ft^uently stipulated with the parties to whc«n they transferred 
portions of their estates, that they (the transferees) should pay the 
quota of revenue assessed by Government on the alienated lands 
through the zaminddrs. These transferees were called shdmildi 
tdlukddrs, and theit lands die shdml&i, or conjoint, iiluh. The 
idlukddrs enjoy the same rights and privileges, and axe bound to 
perform the same duties with respect to their property, as the sanilft- 
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dors ai« with respect to their newdniAru; the chief diBerence 
that the aames of the foraet sue iMt recorded m the revenue roU of 
Oovemmentt and thef theref«m caoDOt paf th^Kvenue direct to 
the public treasury. The rules of the Deceimal Sealemeut did not 
allow these subordinate tdhtidAn to obtain indepeudent recogDltioo 
b; GoveTUmentr and they have contiuned nocuioallf subordinate to 
the soffdfuiJri. Unlike other subeodiaate tenures aeated by samht- 
ddrs, they are, however, not liable to be cancelled when the {mndp&l 
estate is sold for the discharge of arrean of reventie. The sAia»U 4 t 
tdluks hare been ia ezistence since befi>re the Uecennial Settlement, 
and there are none of a later date; as, whenever transfers of pordous 
of estates have since taken place, the tian^erees hare taken advan¬ 
tage of the K^uUtioos for the apportkuuDeot of the Krcnue, and 
thus secured an mdepeDdent recoguitioiL 
Although the taminddr cannot in any way laierfere with the 
ik&miidt tdluks, yet if w^UhJtdiri make ddanlt in the payment of 
their share of Che revalue, the ggwnnddr can always compel them to 
payhy an action in court; aod'ifhe succeeds in i^ the can then, 
if necessary, be sold in ezecatioQ of decree. The skdmiMf tiiukMr 
is considered to be the proprietor of the land within bis taluk; 
but as regards payment reDt,be is bound by the same rules which 
apply to dependent lihtks created by the tamin/dr. 

. (2) Patni Tarirr.—Punctuality in the payment of lemnue was 
unknown during the Mubammadan rule. The great taminddrs 
were often impnsoned for the xealizadon dS die arreazs due by 
them; but there was no r^ulax law nnda irtucb their estates could 
be sold by the State in default of the revenue at Che stipulated 
timea At the tune of the Sectiement of types the Brinsh Corem 
ment found it necessary to make cotain r^nlacions for the punctual 
payment of the revenue, in defoalt of which ^ estates were liable 
to be sold. The landholders being iznaccustomed to such strict¬ 
ness either in the paymeot cf revenue or the coUectioii of rents, 
many of them lost their proper^ through the opoadon of these 
laws. At that time most tgudxAdris contained large tracts of 
waste lands, which the landlerds, for want of capiol, were unable 
to reclaim. It sooe became apparent to them, however, that unless 
they found means to impwove tbdr estates, they were in danger of 
losing them. Acccrdingly, they began to <ztate pennaneai subor¬ 
dinate tenures, to avoid the risks of enhiratioo and c^ecdon, as well 
as for the improvemot of their estates. In this way, one or more 
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villages were conveyed in perpetuity by the tamhviArs, in coosldera* 
tion of & bonus paid doivn» and of an anoual 5 xed rent The 
xofnirufdrs made over to the tenant their entire righa to all the 
lands, forests, wastes, and waters in these villages, together with 
all the easemeots which they themselves possessed. The rent 
reserv^ was always so fixed as to leave a margin of profit over and 
above the revenue payable to Government. The lease empowers 
the tenant to exercise all the powers, and obliges him to perform 
all the dudes, of umind 4 rs. It also precludes bits from seeking 
independent recognition, and stipulates for payment of revenue 
through the semin^dr. These tenures ate of the nature of de¬ 
pendent id/vks, and are known by tl\e name of tdtnh. They 
wee first created in the estates of the Rdji of Baldwin, but they 
gradually extended over all the permanently settled CisDicts of 
Bengal. 

Patni tenures could only be created by a proprietor who pmd 
levcaue Immediacety to Govemrnent Regulation VIII. of 1819 
was passed for definlug the relative rights of the s^iminddrs and 
peirddin. Under it the tenure can be summarily brought to sale 
twice a year for the recovery of the half-yearly instalments of rent, 
without a previous dvil suit The sale of a patni tdtuk for arrears 
of rent annuls all incumbrancea that may have accrued upon it 
by the act of the defaulting petnidAr, unless the right of inAkir>g 
such incumbrances shall have been expressly vested in him by a 
stipuIadoD to that effect in the written engagemeut under which 
the said Mhik may have been held. A patni tiUik is liable to 
be cancelled on the occurrence of a sale for arrears of revenue 
of the patent estate, unless it has been registered under the pro* 
visions of Section 38, Act 11 - of 1839. If under the rules cen* 
tained in this Act it is speually registered, the tdlMk is secured 
against aU auctlon-purcbasos, includbg Govenuoeut; but if only 
common registry is made, it is safe only against a private auction* 
purchaser. The registers in the Collectorate show that i8 patnis 
have been specially, and 68 commonly, registered under the pro¬ 
visions aforesaid. 

(3) Imuaxcr, Mutcarrarj, akt Matousi,— These three names 
are now applied to the same description of tenure. They are all 
held at a fixed rent, and are hereditary and transferable. They 
are created both by the eepthddri and the idJuiddrs under tbena. 
Permanent tenures existing from before the Decennial Settlement 
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axe ^Qwn 'bj* the oaxoe of istimrvi. Thej axe protected froni 
cancelmeot on die occarrence ctf a sale ki axrean of reveaue. 
Mukarrari tesuxes «re those held at % fixed rat, but vhich are not 
aecessarily hereditajj; maurisi axe those which are heredibuy, 
but which axe not neceasanly hdd u a fixed rent These disdnc- 
tions in RomenclAtore are not, bowcrer, nov observed, and the 
three terms axe a^^iHed to temres bekl at a fixed rent, and from 
generation to generaxion. la the coDStniction of leases, the High 
Ccpurt looks not only to the literal meaning of the words actually 
used in drawing them, but also to the iotendoo of parties. For 
exainple, the absence of any words ia the lease sbowfog that the 
tenore will descend from fiather to son, has been held not to pre* 
vent its beiog declared beredilaxy, if it be found tn have actually 
been held by a soccessv to tbe original lessee on payment of the 
same rent to the saperiot propriefor. Sutularly, if the rent payable 
by a hereditary tenant has not been modified at successive nzeuV 
settlements fcr revisiag the rents of the nurvsa (or village), 
it has been held that his teonxe is not ody maurusi, but also 
mtxiarrof^. 

These tenures are protected from cancelment e» the occunence 
of a sale for arrears of reveooe of the parent estate, if they existed 
at the time of the Permanent Settieoent, or have been duly regis¬ 
tered under the provisions of tbe sale lavs. Ifnhke tenures, 
islmr4A, muiarrori, and mettrid tenures can only be sold for 
the recovery of arrears of rent in execndoft of a decree. The 
purchaser at a sale fox arxeais <£ then* rent acquires the under* 
tennre * free of all incnmbrances whidi may have accrued thereon 
by any act of any bolder of the said tmder-teeuxe.' unless the right 
<A making such mctnnbrances was expressly vested in tbe b o l de r . 
Tbe boo^ is the CoUect(v*s office show that So of these tenures 
have been entered in ihe regiSff for coimnoQ r^stration of 
tenures under the sale laws, but none in tbe raster for special 
registration. 

(4) IjARA is an arrangement (ot tbe coDection of rent frwn an 
estau or a number of estates, either fot a term of yean or in per¬ 
petuity. A pemaneoc or rtseinbles in its charac¬ 

teristics the id imr & H or mamdd temtre described above. An 
fcr a term of years, is of ahnool exactly tbe same nature as the 
tenure described undo tbe bead of * Ijfirf or Farm * at p. 267. 
When an yir& is registered nnde' tbe sale laws, it is not liable to 
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cancelment 00 the occurrence of e sale of the parent estate for 
arrears of revenue. There 1$ one ijird only of chts de8cripuoD> and 
a very small Dumber of »uwiisi ijdrdt, ia this District Of these, 
three or four are in the S^tkhiri estate, now under the Court of 
Wards, /jiris are ordinarily given for a terra of years, and of this 
class there is a considerable number in tlie 24 Porgan^ 

(5) A Gantri iV'aa^dei^ienure held inunediately under a 
proprietor or dependent is used in contradistinction 

to kor^ or shiiimi lands held undeftenanls. The word is very 
commonly used in the eastern part of this DjStrfet_. Although a 
cultivator holding land directly under the proprietor frequently 
calls it bis g&rttU, yet the word is chiefly used Co denote' large 
undcr-tenures held by persons who sublet to cultivators the whole 
or the greater portion of tfaeu Isu^ds. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of this tenure. The word per¬ 
haps means ‘ assigned over,’ or * allotted,' and originally these large 
under-tenures appear to have been created by the iaminddrs fop 
the reclamation of waste lands; and hence in process of time every 
under-tenure held imnedlaCely under a proprietor of land or tdhik> 
ddr carae to be denominated z,gdnihl. This loose application of the 
word renders impracticable any deacriptioc of its incidents and 
peculiarities. Some of them are maurdn and miikarraA tenures, 
ndiile others are in no better position than that of mere ocenpan^ 
holdinp' All gdniMsy on investigation, will be found, however, 
to fall under one of the three following descriptions of tenures: 
(a) Permanent unde^tenures held at a fixed rent; (j) Occupancy 
holdings at ftir and equitable raKs; (e) The holding of a middleman 
entitled under a special agreement, or by recognised custom, to 
hold hb lands at the cultivators’ rates, minus an allowance for tlslns 
?»r>H charges of collection and reasonable profits. According to 
cbe custom prevailing in this District, gdniMx are transferable and 
heritable, and are held either at fixed or variable rates, accordu^ to 
the circumstances of each case. Their incidents and peculiarities 
depend on their individual legal status, and no separate description 
of them b necessary. 

(6) Thika.—T he word MtAf is very commonly used to denote all 
intermediate tenures in the soathem part of the District. It is em^ 
ployed in the same sense os the word gdnfM is osed in the eastern 
parts of the District; no general description of its character is the^^ 
fore possible, its legal imtidents depending on the deed creating it, 
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or on ch« particular terms and cooditiocis on vtucli it U proved to 
bare been held T^ikit are bentsMe, and the costom ia the 
District pertoits thikadLrt CO scU n« onlj their entire tkiHs, hoc 
even detached plots of lg"d mclnded in ir often happens 

that the tfdkidLrs not only sdl speofic portioos of their thiHs^ such 
as one-fourth or a half share, but one or more plo6 of land com* 
prised in them. The as a mle, recognise these transfere 

on pajmemt )jf the purchaser of a bonns, hot no l^al process exists 
for corapelliog them to give recogniatm if they iosisc on refusing 
to do so. 

(7) Jot on Jaka,—A ll simple cultfrating teoures in the 24 
Paiganis are biowD hj these They indode the holdings 

of the actual bosbandmo), and in most are not in the hands 
of middlemen. The Collector has, however, deemed it convenient 
to describe (hem here. Some of Aese tenures are called imturiA 
or kafSm, and are held it a fixed rate of rem from before the time 
of the Permanent Settlement These are tranafeiat^e and befitabk, 
and resemble in all req)ects d»e mperior tenures known as faoii 
nUi/it. Some of die jAMri are cnliivaiors with ri^ts of occupancy, 
and who, having held their lands for more than twelve years, are 
only liable to pay rot at bfr and equitable rates, and can only be 
ejected from their lands in execution of a decsee for oon^ymeot 
of rent at the end of the year. The Collector icpm L 3 that, accordmg 
to the custom of (he District, a right of ocenpan^ Is both ttans* 
fmble and heritable; and that bnsbandmen with occupancy rights 
can create sub-leases. Oedmary cnltivatic^ leases granted by 
samnddrg stipulate for the p^toent of a stated rent from year to 
year, withont fixmg any period for the temunation of the lease. 
They contain covoiants not to ent down trees, not Co make excan* 
tions, or to grow crops which exhaust the soiL 
^^on•occllp8ncy hosbandmoi are dtose who have nor held the 
same lands at the ^tt>a rent for twelve years. are only entided 
CO leases at snch reoG as be agreed on between them and theii 
landloida They are liable to ejectment without a suit in court, and 
cannot transfer theit holdings without the permission of the samln- 
ddi-g. The Collector states, however, foat the enstmn of the District 
does not recognise the authority of the tamtndir to eject a cultivator 
who has obtained a of the kind mentimied above, or whose 
name has been registered in the tamittddPs o ffi ce as a /sM^older. 
The use of this word is understood to confer a r%ht to hold the 
VOL. ii. s 
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Uod as loag as the stipulated rest is paid. The siajonty of the 
noH'OCcupaocy Jotddrt are called utbaruii cultivators, They cultivate 
the ihd»» 4 r laud of a village uuder a custoru which does not even 
luahe it necessary for them to obtain the landlord’s pennUsioD to 
enter on the land. According to this custom, the rates are (ixed for 
the various kinds of crops grown, and the lands are held from 
season to season. In due time the saminJdr measures the land, and 
ascertzJns the quantity held by each squatter, and the particular 
purpose for which it is used. From these measurement papers the 
year's rent*roll is prepared, and rent is taken from the cultivators in 
accordauce with this roll As soon as the crop is gathered, the hus¬ 
bandman's connection with the land ceases, and he is not called 
upon to pay any rent for the time the lands lie fallow. 

When a cultivate, instead of a money rate of rent, agrees to give 
a definite quantity of paddy per for the land taken by him, it is 
called a gttid jami. The guld yomf^hoiders have the same rights and 
privileges as the other cultivators of their class who pay rent in money. 

The bhdgrA husbandmen, or Adhi bhag jotdArs, are usually non¬ 
occupancy cultivators, who cultivate the lands fora t9ra on condition 
of giving half the produce of their lands to the landlord as rent 

The two above-mentioned dasses of cultivators are liable to pay 
their landlord damages ait the market rate of the crops, if they 
neglect to give the stipulated quantity of produce to them at the 
time fixed for its deliveiy. 

1 may here notice one great peculiarity In the nature of these 
cultivating tenures. The zasiir^An and dependent idlrtMddrs are 
not bound to recognise the transfers of interniediate tenures so long 
as the transferees do not register their names in their offices. They 
look to the registered owners of the sub-tenuies for payment of th% 
rents due to them, and ail suits for the recovery of arrears of rent are, 
as a rule, brought against them. In the case of cuItivEcing tenures 
the rule is dlfTerenc; the landlords are bound to recognise the 
transfers, and they look for payment of rent to the party in actual 
possession of the lands, notwithstanding the failure of the transferee 
to register his name. 

Another characteristic In which cultivating tenures difier from 
btennediate or non-occupancy tenures, is in thefr not beii^ liable to 
cancelmenc on the occurrence of a sale for arrears of revenue of the 
estate in which they are situated ; while the intermediate tenures are, 
with few eiccepnons, cancelled in the event of such a sale. 
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A third pecoliariQ' of ceroin class of colOTaimg tmores is, th&c 
there is observable m them a growth of r^ts b? effioxion of tine, 
9 uch as can never happen in the case of intetCDediate tenuxea, which 
all oiiginate in express or imphed gzsnt& Unis twdve years' 
possesion of Und by a cultivator confes on him a right of oceti> 
pancy) in the absence of any express sdpulalioo to the ewtsary. 
But an intermediace texnireholder cannot acquire such a i^t 
^ply on the strength of long oomtemipted possesson. 

(S) Zar-I-Pesboi OB LaBONA TitrDBES are leases of lands, soine- 
tines granted in consideration of an advance made by the lessee; and 
the leasor^s right of re-eotij is cMCogent os the repayment of nch 
advan c e, dther in money or by die nsufruct of die land. When any 
tent is payable fbt the to a soperin bolder, die lessor either 
undertakes to pay it >»iTT>c^lf^ ia which the entire produce of the 
leasehold goes towards the liqmdaricm of the d^)^ or asdgns over 
this liabiU^ to the lessee when the netreedpts only are tppropriaud 
by him in repayment of tbe loan. An arrangeanentof this son is also 
sometimes made for the pajmoit of mtereat aconing on a loan, 
without actually pled^ng any lartH as a securi^ for the repayment 
of the principal snra advanced This description of lease is 6e* 
quently given in Sbbdmaon Diatnood Harbonr. and within the last 
three years 209 of them were I ' ^stered . These leases are some* 
times created for a term t£ years to be suSdent for the 

repayment of the loan \ bol if any portion erf k remains dne on the 
expiration of the term, the leao r cannot re-mter 00 tbe land without 
paying off the iMlaixr of his iccoont 

(9) Khavabaat Tenob£S are leases of land granted for building 
purposes. Traders, artisans, and other bOo-agTkoltnml classes of 
the community, genoaQy hold these tenures, and they are very 
numerous in the 24 Par^nds 

(10) Chakoabi Pattas.—a oloi as a plot of land stusted 

between well-defined boendanes. It may be of any sue, and some¬ 
times in the Sundarbacis conssts of thousands erf of land. 
In the Sujidaihans, and estates bmdermg on these cAais are 

often leased out ts a or reclamanon tenure. The coc* 

ditions are skaiUr to diose imposed by Govenraent The lease 
granted is of a pennaneot character, with Brenbfiee period, and then 
a rent fixed at pregressTve rate& Tbe maximum rale is stated m the 
lease, and not lek open, as in the cases of grana made by Govern* 
meet Tbe tenure is liable to fi^oture for breadi of the clearance 
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conditions, and is held immediately under the taminddr or a gmnlee 
of Government It is a saleable and a transferable tenurer and tbe 
<hakdAr nnderta^es to coostruct tbe necessary embankments for the 
protection of his ekak, and to keep them in repair at his own expense 
when constructed. 

(ii) Jalkaa Jama. —In onny estates, tbe right to tbe fisheries m 
the rivers passing through them has been settled in perpetaity with 
the proprietors; and besides these, there are frequently a large 
number of small lakes and canals in an estate, the fishery of whtclx 
r^nesents a considerable income. The pacrice usually is for the 
samirtddrs to lease out tbe right to frsh in them, in consideration of 
a rent either for a term or in perpetuity. These tenures are called 
Jttiiars. The holders are considered to have a right to enjoy the 
produce of the water, but to have no right to the bed of the rivers 
or channels in which they fish. 

In the southern part of the District, vrhere Aman paddy is alone 
grown, and where consequently the lands are low and generally 
covered with water for at least four months during each year, the 
sunfnd'drTet^ns (he right of leasing out to third parries the right to 
fish when the lands are submerged (although such lands are included 
in the tenures of husbandmen). These leases axe called bhdpi Jalkar. 

Another class of jalkar b called kuni jalkart. A kuni is a pond 
or excavation in the fields. In the rmny season these become filled 
with the water drained from the rest of the field, and the right to 
catch fish in tlxem i$ leased out and called a kurA jalkar. 

(la) Peculiar Tekures, of a permanent character, exist in 
Panchinnagion and Boidnagar, b the vidnity of Calcutta. They are 
of very old staiidfo^ and it is not known how they originated. The 
holders pay rent to Government at fixed rates, The tenures a«e 
saleable and heritable. They are now liable to be sold for arrears 
of revenue under Act VXI. (B.C.) of x868, as amended by Act IL 
of 1872. No laws define the incidents and characteristics of 
these tenures, which appear to me to have grown up through the 
sufferance of Government They may therefore be called perma¬ 
nent customary tenures. Of these, there are 15,06? in Panchin- 
nagdon, and loiS: fn fiarijiagar. 

The Third Class o? Tenures consist of sub'tenures created by 
the middlemen boldbg the tenures enumerated above. They are 
six in number, as onder: Harpatrri, S^ini, JOarmaur&d, Daf%dmki, 
Darjiri, and S/tikmS or Kor^ 
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The Collector thus desoibes these sub^tenum in the order in 
trhicb they are given above:—It not uofiequead^ happens that 
painid^s uodalet tbra tehiks in socb ounner as to coevey an 
interest similar to that enjoyed by themselves in ^^^1 These 
tiluia of the second d^ree are ealed /arpatais. They are tenures 
in perpetuity, and axe beritaUe and transfenUe. The 
tdlukdin can in their tom aeate "Similar interests b their wtahali, 
and the idluhs ,of the third degree thns created are called s^<iMs. 
Their holders enjoy the same imrmimnes ai>d i»vileges as dar- 
p^tniddrs. . These ceneres aire not voided 00 the occurence of aa 
arrear, bet they can be brooght to sale fcr Che r e cov e iy of any arrears 
that may be due on them, m eaecatun of a decree. 

The ^n^mM^bas the si^(tf string the sale of a/0tnf» under 
Regulation VTIL of 1S19, by payii^ io the vest to the saminddr 
by the poMd^. The amovnt so paid goes to (he reducdoQ of any 
sum that may be dne to the paiaaddr by the darpairiUdr; and if no 
rent is due by hiiD, the advance becomes by opmaon of Uw a loan 
made to \htpatnid6r front the tdhibdv of the second degree, «ho 
is endtled to be pat in possession of the patni so long as the amount 
advanced is not repaid with interest This b a peculiarity 
escluavely* belonging to the »tennres» and the bolder of 

no other subordinate tenure can make such a deposit with siroiUr 
inddeots attaching to H. 

Darpaifds and s^atms are created in consideration of premiums 
paid to the superior tenants, who entirdy divest themselves of all 
connection with the moAai, and xcsei v e to themselves only the pay¬ 
ment of an annual sum, whscb k freed widi refeieoce to existing 
assets 60 as to leave the a oargin of pcofiL .Darmavr^ is a 
traure cieazed by the m atsriEddr, with rights and onnranitiea exactly 
similar to those enjoyed by himsrif Dar^ 6 *tMs are abated by the 
holders r^^aifAs, and the title^eeds contain ^pulatioos limiUr to 
those under which the gaeivt^frrhold the lands under the saminddn. 
Darij&rd is a temporary lease granted by the iJirAddr, nndo terms 
and conditions to those of his own. All these subordinate 

teuures fall in on the sale or cancehnent, as the case may be, of the 
tenures of their granters. 

The Incidena <A these tenures are slmilaf to those of the 
tenures of the lesstea as between them and their sopenor landlords; 
no separate description of these temrcs Is thoefne necessary. 
Tenancies of grrall parcels of land ooder^tfsr'^ifrfdr/, Mkaddn, 
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and cultiTaibg tenants, wlio derive their tenures immediatelj from 
the proprietors of lands or mufassal iHukddrs, are called shikmi or 
korfi J&ts. They are sometimes given for a term of years, and 
sometimes without any term being specified They are usually taJcen 
for purposes of cultivation, hut sometimes also as huilding sites. 
These tenures originate from the inability of the cuisvators of the 
first degree to cultivate the whole of the lands engaged for by them, 
or, when they take leases of large tracts, to bring them under 
cultivation. The poorer and more ignorant classes often prefer to 
hold small tenures from other cultivators than to hold dir^t, os tl\ey 
are thus more likely to escape the extortion of the tamUddPs officers. 

Tloe kprfd tenures aie not ordinarily transferable, but they are 
frequently sold, and sometimes sublet, in this District; and although 
the leases are silent on the subject of inheritance, the tenures 
frequently descend from father to son without objection. On the 
occurrence of an arreax of rent, the superior holders sometimes sue 
for payment, and on obtaining a decree, ^ply for the sale of tlie 
tenure, though they are not stricdy of a saleable nature. As regards 
the private transfers by sale above alluded to, whenever any such 
takes place, the superior tenant is by custom entitled to receive one* 
fourth of the purchase money; and if this be not paid, the transfer 
will not be recognised. 

The Focrth Class or Tenures consists of rent-free grants of 
land granted for religions or charitable purposes, or as a reward for 
meritorious service rendered to the State; and also of lands held by 
the proprietors in feMimple. 

The Lahhiraj Rs^t-^ree Tenobes are of very andeot origin in 
India. Id former times it was the prerc^tive of the sovereign alone 
to create grants of rent-free lands. The Hindu law of the counfay 
gave the sovereign a share of the produce from every of land; 
and under the native government grants were occasionally made of 
this share for the support of the families of persons who had performed 
public services, for religious or ebaritable purposes, for maintaining 
froops, etc. Such grants were called hddshdM, or royal. In the 
course of time the great ofilceTS of the State and xaminddrs imitated 
the example of th^ sovereign, and made numerous grants of this 
description, under the pretext that the produce of the lands was to be 
applied to religious or charitable uses, but in reality in many cases 
for the personal advantage of the grantee, or with a view to its 
clandestine ap^^priation by the grantee in some way or other. 
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Tb«se were called fmhtwd. The grants irere made either for life 
Of in perpetuitj. When the Kitish Govenuneot obtsioed the 
Diwinl of Beogal, Behar, and Orissa (roca Che Mughal £zq)erot on 
the X2th August 1765, it acknovledged the yaJidky of rent*free 
grants, whether legulari^ or hregolarl^ ptuvided the grantee 
had obt^ed possession ^vx tn that 

BAdshAJti or rajal giants were called bf Tarigos such as 

dimd, and madadwtAsk. lltese were all granS in per¬ 
petuity. Jd^ir was also a UdrMU grent, btit was given only for a 
life. Hdkmtd grants are discfigtnsbed by the naffie of br&Xvudtar, 
ddfft/ar, moAo^troM, et& The popetdal and hereditary grants con- 
ferred on the holders the right to enjoy the lands for ev9 without 
pSTinent of any levenae^ or on payment of a quit-rent They were 
alienable by sale, gift, or otherwise, and the grantees were looked 
upon in all respects as tbur proprietors. The word UUurij signifies 
not assessed to the pablic {weaufr The owners of such tenures 
have, however, bem h^H liable to piay local ce a ses of general appli' 
cation. The pvoprietoia of IdAAir^' lands are boond, in common 
with the *zamu$d 4 rs, to give inforBiarion of the occurrence of all 
bemous offences and unnatuial deaths on Ch^ lands, as well as the 
resort to them of certain of offenders They are also bound 

to assist the police in die pwevecdon of certain offences against the 
peace. The dudes of toMiaddri have been already described, and 
these apply generally to the IWdHJdArt, It U unnecessary, dieie^ 
fore, to recapitulate them here. 

The following is the result of an examinatioD of the roisters of 
reot'free tenures in this Dstrid:— 

Total siimbw^ftBDaicsr^iWaed. .... I5,$3a 

« Dedma aomba of tarans of whM fto iatsmacieo is 
anikbic is comij aeac e of ^UeKractkw of tegwters 
byiuects,.3.3SJ 

fiakac^ *1,151 

Of these 12,151 tenures, snits icr lesumpocio were instituted in 
respect to only 961. Of diese 961 cases, 215 were decided in favour 
of the idkhirdjddrSf 350 were struck off for non^trosecution of its 
claims by Govenunent, tlie rest were decreed in favour of Govern' 
meet. The following is an analysis of the 915 cases decided in 
favour of the UMJara^darj. I have coaveited the local Und 
measures into acres, at the rate of one aoe to three h^hds, which is 
sufficiently exact for practical purposes. 
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M ajMe of A e Tena rea. 

Ifumter NkMcd. 

Qnaauty of I«Bda. 
Ami, 

1. Debottai, .... 

117 

6,966 

2. Brahmottar, .... 

66 

4 * 7*3 

j, Pirottat, .... 

8 

42 

4. Uahaltrin, .... 

15 

922 

5. bUJfk, .... 

5 

47 

6. Aim^ .... 

4 

«*4 

Total, 

aiS 

Ii.8c4 

The 350 suits struck off were with regard to the following descrip* 
tiODS of lenures 

NastM af tbe TcAvrea 

Naraber rHsaeed. 

QuMiUty of laeda 
Aeeve. 

I. Debotrar, .... 

• 90 

8.221 

2. Brabmoiiar, 

207 

14*389 

3. Uabatnin, .... 

3 * 

*,635 

4. PirotCai, .... 

9 

. 467 

5. Aims Add UiUk, . 

!2 

532 

Total, 

• 35« 

*5**44 


Deduclmg th«96i t$Dur« froco tJie total number, 19,151, there 
remain 11,290, in respect of »hich no steps were talien by Govern* 
meat for resojnption, and the following is an analysis of them. I 
again convert the into acres 

Nunto. 

Debottar>^ Isadf gives for the iror&hl}) of idol*, . 2,097 

Bnh&Mtar—or Usds given for the support of Brili* 

mm , .6,546 

Firottar^^ lasda pven for tbe wonhlp of Uuhusnu* 

dso Hono, eiCt.717 

Xhifwib&rf—or iMiUisg grants, ..... 465 

UahtfrriJH^laj^ds giasted for the seulement of great 
men oib«r than firahisans, or to eruble private per* 
sons to excavate ^vork9 of public stiHty, etc., e/. 
the excavation of t&jihs, etc, .... I1S36 

Sirapi—or reward,. 48 

Britri-^rm amt nance allowances, .... 24 

Milik^or grants to Muhamraadeos for support, . . 9 

IHiitottar—or grants for tbe support of Bhats, who 

t e t o j d s’enealogiea, ...... 6 

VacsbaaTOtUr—or grants for the sapport of the wor* 

shippers of Vishna. 36 

Aimi—Or grants to MubunmaJAa chsHUes, etc., . 6 

Total, . , jl.lpo 100,235 

The above is a brief description of the eleven kinds of I 6 khv 6 j 


QBaacSty 
W lan<ISi 

Acm. 

* 7.*35 

73>407 

1.763 

1*354 


6,J29 

27 

167 

88 

IS 

17 

33 
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laods regi9t«xed In this Ccitlec(»^& Besides the 338T holdings 
of which no recods enst» there are 31.755 Mastered graots, con¬ 
taining an area of 133.396 acres of liAd, or 716 square mQes, diat 
is, about ooe-chineealh of the whole District including the Sundsi- 
bans. Of the it.190 holdings with r^axd to the resamptioo of 
which BO steps have been takes by Gorenunent, there is Hrtle doubt 
that some, at all events, have from time to time fallen into the hands 
of the gaminddrt of the TiUages m which th^ are situated, and now 
form portions of their It is impossihle to say without care¬ 
ful local inquiries co what extent dus has been dnae. The com¬ 
pletion of the road cess operations will, by showing the quantity of 
land in the possession of UjkAirdf^rf, throw some hght upon this 
subject, bnt time most elapse before any Tnfntmarifm so acquired 
can be accepted as trustworthy. 

Estates held tv Faf-snanx— Under the rules for the redemp¬ 
tion of petty estates, the revenue paid by 13 estates has been 
redeemed. These estates comprised an area of 300 acres, and paid 
a total revenue of ^^35,3d. So ^ as the ncords zn the CoUeo 
torate show, 37 estate^ comprtsng an area of 54.936 acres, have 
been sold in fee-simple coder the waste land rules. Under the 
rules for the redemptioa cd petty holdings In Panchinnagion, 243 
tenure^ P&7™g ^ ansaal reveane of sa. 9d., have been 
redeemed by payment of ^£2149, qa od. These holdings contain 
an area of 3r48 acres. These rules have now been in force for 
many years; and it may seem strange, that out of 15,062 nd/ 
holdings in Panchinnagitm, advantage should have been taken of 
diem only to such a enat Bat in many cases these hold- 
mgs are in the possession of pen«is too poor to pay down a lump 
aum equal to chv rent Scrr so yearn; in others they are held jobtly 
by several persons, all of whom are not wilhag to redeem; but 
making full allowance for both these causes, the number of redemp¬ 
tions remains remarkably small 
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OF THE SUNDARBANS.' 


T he Sitvdauaks fbnb tbe aoodi«miDosi portioa oi the 

getic Delo, aod along ihe sea feca of the Ba^ of 

Beo^ from d)e esnujy of the Hdgh oo the irest of the 24 Paigaois, 
to the great river ^deghfijl oa the east of Itfkugui Disuict, under 
which came the iiiiited watere of the Ganges aod the Biahjoapudu 
hnd their way to the seiL They cotnpcise a vast tract of forest and 
avsiop, returned at 5570 square milf< by the Sarreyor'CeneiaJ in 
ZS71, and at 7532*5 square "»it^ by the Commissionei of the Sun* 
darbans in 1S73. This disoepancy arises from the circumstance 
that, m the Suiveyur-Genoal's esdmate, a part of the cleared and 
more or less cuidTaCed was in chided m the 34 Pargands, 
Jessor, Baharganj, to irtiich Districts the Sondaihans belong 
fiscally. Ko informanon ezists showing ti>e separate popoladon of 
the SundarbanSk these tracts being ioclnded in the Census Repon 
of the adjoining Districts tbe 34 PargaiuCs, Jessw, and B^karganj. 

BocTKcaaiss.—The Sundazbans have an eureme length along 
the sea face of the Bay of Bagal. from the HdgU to the Me^^ 
of about rd5 a^es; the greatest breadth from north to south being 
abont fir zniiea They are boonded on the nc«d) by the pemia* 
nently settled lands the Districts of the 24 Pargao^ J^sor, aiui 
Bikorganj } on the east and west respectirdy by the estuaries of the 
Meghnd and the Hi^li; and on the sooth by the Bay ^ Bengal. 

^ *1116 fdlowtBg Sulkna] AcEOaat b ehudy «ovpilcd from the foQovug 
souec* :-^r) Po«> sens of iWtxiiS tpcoslly prefand for ate by tbe Conmh- 
lioaet oTcIm Sui^afbuis, dated Ki(h Apail >fi73- (2) Ui. J. WAlaod’t Report 
OQ the DlKncX Jeanr. (3) C^ooet OiWnU's Rrvoiae Sarrey Repon CA the 
Dbtricu of Jestf. Far^por, aed UkaipB). ^ Korsbnrgti's Santng 7>iree* 
tlou, ediCieB 1^52 {rvf«odoeed vetbasin vheie pntakaUe). (5} Ofidal Papen 
wppUed by tbe Be^al GeveraMK 
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J UBJSDicnoK.—Th« Sirad&rbftns do not form a separate DUtncf, 
with a Revenue, Magiscerial and CjvU Jiiris4Ucdon of their own. 
The Collectors 0/ the 34 Parganis, Jessor, and BikarganJ ererdse 
concQirent judsdicdon with the Jocal Coranussioner in revenac 
matters in the Suudarbans. Practically, however, the revenue work, 
vnth one exception, is perfonned by the Suodarbans Conuniasioner. 
The exception is, that the revenue of all Sundaiban estates is paid 
into the several CoUectorates named above, according as the lands 
are situated in die 24 Parganis, Jessor, or BdJcaiganj portions of 
the Sundarbana The Magisterial and Civil Jurisdictions of these 
Districts extend into and include the Sundarbans. The office of 
Commissioner of the Sundarbans was first created by Regnlation 
IX of i$i6,iChe primary object of the appointment being to ascer¬ 
tain how far the neighbouring landholders had encroached beyond 
their permanently setded lands and reclaimed the Sundaiban forests, 
in order that such lands might be resumed and settled as revenue- 
paying estates. In 1819 the jurisdiction of the Cornmissioner was 
extended j and he was authorised, with the sanction of Government, 
to grant leases of forest lands within the tract belonging to Govern¬ 
ment. Since then, the phndpal duties of the Commissioner have 
been connected with the settlement and re-settlement of estates, 
granting leases of available forest lands, surveys, inspections, etc.; 
the land revenue, as before stated, being paid into the treasuries of 
. the respective Districts on the north. 

OsNiBAL Aspect ot tas Couhtry.—T he Sundarbans stretch oat 
as one vast alluvial plain, abounding in morasses and swamps sow 
gtadnally filling up, and intersected by large rivers and estnaries 
running from north and south. These rivers are connected with 
each other by a network of branches; and the latter, in their tum« 
with each other by innumerable smaller channels which interlace in 
every direction. The Sundarbans may therefore be described os a 
tangled region of estoaries, rivers, and watercourses, enclo^ng a 
vast number of islands of vanous shapes and sixes. The cultivated 
tracts are situated along the northern boundary, except in BdJcar- 
ganj, <^re some of the clearings extend almost down to the sea. 
Mr, Westland, in his valuable report on Jessor, thus describes the 
reclauaed Sundarban tracts in that District‘ There are few or no 
villages, properly speaking, here; that which is marked in the map 
as a village Is perhaps only an expanse of rich rice land, with a fow 
houses, those of the cultivators, scattered here and there. Every- 
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thing is heie subordinated co rice and (o rice cnltivatioQ; m the forest 
cleaiiDgs hardlf a tree is kft, and peo^de live, not in villages, but 
far apart, among thdr rice fields. Tlie AiHt and rivos of the Suo- 
darbans wind about among tbe rice clearii^ and tbeit course can 
be traced bj the fiinges of brushwood that line thdr banks. Farther 
south, nearer tbe sea, we find the primeval fmest, impeoetrable 
jungle, trees and brushwood iniatviited, and dangercas*]ookiQg 
creeks running into the darkness In all directioDS.’ 

The general aspect of tbe Sundarbans gradually changes as one 
travels from west to east, from tbe Hugh towards tbe M^hni. The 
Xabadak river maffcs tbe official boondaiy between the 34 Parganas 
and Jessoi Sundarbans; and the Buleswar v Harmghili between 
the Jessor and Bikarganj SndaibaAS. But the variadons in the 
physical aspect, and in the vahze o( lands, point to other natural 
divisiona About t hr ee» fo qr t hg of the distance from che'Hdgli to 
the Xabadak, the Jamund river enten tbe Sundarbans, This river 
is connected with tbe Hd^ at Riochripilnl. a suticei on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway within the 34 Parganfs; and ts also united 
with the Ganges by means of the Ichhimatf and Bhauab rivers. At 
Basantpnx, oeai the police stadoo of Kill^nj, tbe river biflircates: 
the western branch, known as the Kdliadi, joins the Rdmar^al after 
a course of about twenty-five miles; the Jauund proper also felling 
into the Kdlmangal a few miles fiom the point where that river 
empties itself Into the Bay of Bengal. Between tbe Hdgli and the 
Jamund or Kilindl, tbe streams iriiidi flow thiough tbe Sundax* 
bans are for the most part sah*wxces liveib Eastward of the 
Xflindi and Jamoa^ as &r as tbe Eoleswar or Haringhiti, tbe 
water in the principal rivers b geoeraSy sweet during the rains, and 
c<^ntinpes so up to the end of March; while it is never so saline as 
in the rivers west of tbe Jamnni, whkh having no head streams, 
cor any concecdoo with tbe Ganges, are salt throughout the year. 
The Baleswar or Haricghitf, and die rivers of tbe Bfkaxganj Sun¬ 
darbans eastward of k, all Dow from the Oai^es, and crnicaiu sweet 
water durbig most down to within a short distance of the 

Bay of Bengal. 

These physical features may he said to divide the Sundarbus 
into three disdna ptwdoos, vi&: (i) The land from tbe Htigli 
to the Jamund and XCindi riva& (2) Tbe tract between the 
Jamuoi and the Baleswar. From the Baleswar river to the 
Meghci. The near the bvfths of the two great rivers, the 
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asd Mcghn^, that is to say, in the 34 Paxgands and in the 
Bdkarganj Districts, lies comparatively high , with the ground sloping 
downwards towards the middle portion, compriaing the whole of 
the Jessor and the eastern part of the 24 Pa^:an^ portion of the 
Sundarljans. This middle tract is low and swampy, and at no very 
distant penod was doubtless one great marsh. Indeed, the maps 
of the old surveys conducted by Major Rennell and others, between 
1764 and 1773, show a large nact of country between the Jamund 
and the lower pm of the Ganges as a morass Intersected by deep 
creeks and watercourses. 

The superficial aspect of the three divisions is what might be 
expected from their physical character. The belt of cultivated land 
irom the Hdgll to the Jamund {is. the western division of the Sun- 
daxbans) is sum?unded by large embankments to keep out the salt 
water; and as the land 1$ comparatively high, and dryenoogh for 
habitation, It Is dotted with small hamlets, or siogie huts surrounded 
by little gardens. In the marshy tract of the middle Sundarbans, 
between the Jaaiund and Bakswar, miles of low-lying half-cleared 
land extend without a vestige of habitation; the cultivators who till 
this section never Uvli^ on or near tlieir fields. Throughout it, the 
water is tolerably sweet, and the fields are surrounded with lower 
ernbankraenta Several estates situated in this part have consider¬ 
ably improved during the last 35 years, within the knowledge 
of the present Commissioner. They are situated on the highest 
lands of this tract, and are now dotted with peasants’ huts. The 
Ganges appears to have almost completed in work of land-making 
in the third or Bikarganj Division of the Sundarbans, and now 
sends down a larger volume of sweet water into the Jessor rivers 
of the middle Sundarbans. These waters inundate the land from 
April to October, and gradually raise the level of the land by their 
deposits of silt Zf no untoward event happens, the Commissioner 
reports be has little donbt tiiat another quarter of a century wiU 
show a very marked improvement in the middle section of the 
Sundarbans. The third division, or the B^ikarganj Sundarbans, 
between the Baleswar or Haringhitfi and the Megbnd rivers, adords 
a pleasant change from the hot and dry lands of the 34 Parganfis, 
and the depressing and swampy atmosphere of the Jessor Sundar- 
bana The land being high, and the river water comparatively 
sweet, no embankments are here necessary to protect the crops. 
The soilt too, Is richer than In the first two sections; and every well- 
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to<do peasant bas bis thatched but and granaries, sumnuded with a 
garden of cocoa'ont and betehoot pabos >ipd odiet 

The forest tracts south of the hmiC of culdvadon are dense, and 
almost impesetrable. la several allotments between the HdgU and 
the Matli rivers, the ;ai^Ie fonns a low, thir^ bnuhvood. Bnt Uo- 
kted forest trees still tow« here and these above the stunted timber, 
and indicate that the ori^oal ibrest was not difierent in aact 
trom the other portions of the Sundaibans. This tract was cleared 
by bands of salt manuiactarers or who fbrxDerly plied their 

trade here. In aH the other parts of the Sondariians along the sea 
bee the timber is large, bat geoa&Uy with an ndergrowth of low 
brushwood. This belt of (onst saves as an admirable breakwater 
against the ocean; and in the recent ^clones of 1M9, which were 
accompanied by storm-waves, it Iroke the force of the ddal wave 
before the inondadoo reached die cultivated tracts, and thus pre¬ 
vented a great destruction of Itfe and peopory. On the outer islands, 
and on parts of Raboibfd island, where the forest <mce ran down 
without a smgle dearing to the wate^ edge, a belt of trees has been 
carefhUy preserved by tbe adnvamrs as a breakwater, varying m 
depth according to tbe exposure of the sitnatioii. 

A further protection to the people and cnltivatiM in the cleared 
tracts, consists in the &ct that the coast itself is higher than die 
level of ordinary high tide, and tiiat in the Eastern Sundub^s 
a lice of sand-hilU has been formed along Che sea &ce. Colonel 
Gastrell, the lUvenoe Snrveyv, makes the following remarks on 
this subject Approeching die sea, foe genea! level of the soriace 
of foe soil rises wy gradually, until, readung tbe onter islands, it 
is above ordinary high-tide len^ Ibis is cansed by the sUt, which 
dj^g the soufo-west monsoon, and especially during the months 
of May and October, is deposited ovs these islands by the heavy 
swell, which at that season, criming m from tbe Bay charged with 
eaitby matter atiired np from foe flam ooesde, fiova for several miles 
inland, and floods the most exposed To foe extreme east, 

beyond the Hariaghiti riva on foe open coast of Cbo}^ in the 
Bfkarganj Sundaibans, and beyond it again, on the stiU more 
exposed coasts ^ the Rabnib^d islands, this elevadon is, fortu¬ 
nately fbc tbe inha^Btants, much more nutked and determined. 
Here nature has raised a line of sanddiilla, vaiying from twenty to 
sixty feet in height, wfaidi present an impassable breakwater to the 
waves. During the great ^dtme of a fosilai line of aand* 
VOL ir. T 
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hills on the Midisapur and Hijili coast protected that portion of 
the country from the effect of the stonn-wave, the effects of which 
were so disastrously felt, and caused such frightful and widespread 
destracdoR over the country as ^ as Kaili ghdt on the Rilpndidyan, 
and Achipur on the KiigU, and between it and the Mntli. On the 
sea^coast of Bengal, the rapid vegetation soon tops the eand-hills 
witli grass, and stops the rapid progress that they would otherwise 
make towards the interior of the cultivated country. Those on the 
soath of Rabndbdd Island are covered with a thick growth of trees; 
but whether these grow spontaneously, or were planted by the 
inhabitants, I was unable to learn. On the mainland at Chopli, on 
the other side of the Rabnibdd channel, however, the dunes are 
topped with small bushes and grass, and have no trees growing on 
them; whilst beyond them, inland, and on the other side of a grass 
sward, varying in breadth from a quarter to half a mile, rises a 
forest of gigantic frees. These stmd formations only exist on such 
parts of the coast aa have been deared of forest, or where none 
has yet made Us appearance.’ 

SuBsiDEKca OP THE CouNTRV.—Before I pass from the physical 
aspects of the Sundarbans, it may be veil to reproduce the following 
paragraphs from the Revenue Survey Report of Colonel J. E. 
Gasfrell, showing that a remarkable depression has at some time 
taken place in the general levels' What Tnaxiraam height the 
Sundarbans may have ever formerly attained above the n^ean dde 
level is utterly unknown; that they ever were much h^her than at 
present is. I think, more than doubtfuL But that a general subsid- 
ej^ce has operated over the whole extent of the Sundarbans, if not 
of the entire delta, is, I think, quite clear from the result of exami* 
nation of cuttings or sections made in various parts where tankas 
were being excavated. At the village of Khului, in the Jessor 
District, about twelve miles north of the nearest Sundarban lot, at a 
depth of eighteen feet below the present surface of the ground, and 
parallel to it, the remains of an old forest were found, consisting 
entirely of t/truirl trees of various sizes, with their roots, and lower 
portion of the trunks, exactly as they must have existed in former 
days, when all was fresh and green above them whilst alongside 
them lay the upper portions of the trunks, broken off and embedded 
in a thick stratum of old half-decomposed vegetable mould nineteen 
inches in depth, from which, when first exposed, leaves, grasses, and 
ferns could readily be separated and detached. Below this were 
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other tbiaoer strata of days tod r^etahle mould cotrespofidiog to 
the Calcutta peat, wluUt above was a stratum of at^laceoos saod 
passing into stiff blue clay coDCaimi^ Dumexoos sbella One the 
trees was found projecting &r into the uppa stratum of blue clay. 
Many of the trees were quite decomposed, whilst m odieis the 
woody fibre was ueariy pmfecL’ 

That this subsidoice of d>e sur&ce of the ground is not confined 
to the Sondaibao, seems to be coafitmed by the &ct that fitmnps of 
smidri trees were found at C^cirtla, at various levels down 

to a depth of thirty feet, 01 ten feet below the peat. The Meteoro* 
logical Reporter to the Govsninenl of Bengal comments as follows 
upon these submerged strata:—‘The point of interest m the Si£dah 
section is the occErreoce tree stomps m tUtt at the depth of diirty 
feet, and the evidence afforded tber^jy of a genoal depremion of 
the deltSL The trees in questioo, specimois of which I submitted 
to the Superintendent of the Rnianir^i Gardens, were pronounced 
by him to be smiA, a species the' range of whkh, as regards level, 
is restricted to from two to about ten feet below high*water ma^. 
It grows only on mud, or where the surface is not too frequently 
flooded to allow of the growth of grass; but, at the same Time, it 
requires d)at Its roots be exposed to the air for at lease several 
hauTS of each tide. It is evident therefor^ that the trees at Si£dah 
could not have grown at the level at which diey are now found, but 
that, unless Iow*water level in the Hugli be eighteen <x twenty feet 
above thax of the outer Sundaibans (where the timdH now grows), 
there must have been a d e t*e sa oD of the land surfoce to a depth of 
several feet since th^ grew. ... 1 think, therefore, we safely 
infer, remembering the range of the sujtdfi, and that it never grows 
tc within six or eight feet of the lowest tide levels, that there muse 
have been depression of lanH to not lea than eighteen or twenty 
feet since the trees grew, the stomps of whSd) are now found at the 
bottom of Sidldah ta^h- Hence (he tree stems at the botten of the 
Siildah tank are —16*49813*51 feet below the mean level of 
neap low tides. 

‘ If at Fort WilUam, Calcutta, the wood found above and below 
the peat bed be v$ as I most pobable, there must have 
been a depresioo at this spot of not less than to forty>eight 

feet; but whether the two land surfaces thus indicated were cod tern* 
poraneous, and the relative depressKa coo^ueotly unequal to the 
extent indicated by these figures, the evidence before us is, I thbk, 
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to tstablisli. From tb«se facts I mfer aa average depreS' 
sioQ of tbe Gangetic delta of eighteen or twenty feet since the land 
airr&ce existed, which is marked by the sundri trees in Hiv. It is 
noteworthy that the trees, in aU the sections I am acquainted with, 
ate restricted to a vertical thickness of from eight to ten feet, and 
that the strata above, though frequently full of fragmentary plant 
remabs, and sometimes fresh-water shells, sliow no indications of 
former land surfeces. This indicates not only tlie uDifonnity of the 
depression, but also that it was everywhere more rapid than would 
be compeosated for by deposition of sediment’ 

‘Again,’ says Colonel Gastrell, 'in the CaktiHa RevifW, a writer 
on the seme subject thus expresses himself: *'lf we consider the 
unsubstantial nature of the foundation of the Sundarbans, which, at 
a distance of only jso feet from the surface, consists of abed of 
semi-fluid mud 40 feet ia thickness, and then remember the Certifrc 
convulsions that have at different periods shaken the delta to Its 
deepest foundations, we must not be surprised to And that the liquid 
mass, unable to support the superincumbent weight, has repeatedly 
bulged out seaward, reducing the level of the delta, submerging 
whole forests, together with their &una and flora. That forests now 
lie under the Sundarbans, we have seen with our own eyes. In 
excavatbg a tank at the new town of Canning, at the head of the 
Matif, large simdri trees were found standing as they grew, no per* 
tion of thdr stems appearing above ground: their numbers may be 
imsgiued when we state, that in a small tank only thirty yards across, 
about forty trees were exhumed ten feet below the surfoce of the 
country, their timber ucdecayed, showing that no very great period 
of time has passed over their submergence. If the present level 
of their roots could suddenly become the level of the country, the 
whole Snndarbans would be under water. At a lower level than 
these trees, beds of a peaty mass composed of decayed and chaned 
wood are pieced in Calcutta, HiJgli, Dum'Btira, and elsewhere, at a 
depth varying from eight to eighty feet.”’ 

With regard to the cause of the subsidence, Colonel Gastrell 
reported as follows: — ‘The general depression may have been 
caused partially by the cootinuaJly increasing weight of the super- 
Ificuiubent eaRh and forest; but the argumerit in favour of its not 
being wholly so. put forth by the Meteorological Reporter, appears 
to me incontrovertible. It is the more probable that it was caused 
suddenly, d^ng some great earthquakes; and the fact of all the 
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trees as a nle, Ivo^eo off short, aitd nose bdi^ found stand* 
ing at Khulni or Siildah, co^t m that case be accounted for by 
the enonoous wave that such a sabsidence would have rolled in from 
the Bay over the Sundarbans, de &uuym g all in its path. Or, suppos¬ 
ing the subsidence not to have been geneni ov9 the whole traa at 
first, and only su£dent to have submerged the roots below low-dde 
level, aod so killed them, all would have dried as they stood, and 
succumbed to some one <£ the cjckmes thaf must have subsequently 
swept over the tact. The asswopCion seems likely, becaose, 
whilst at Khulnd and Siildah the trees were all broken short off 
close to the ground, at whidi is situated between these 

places, they are said to have been fboud intact and unbroken, which 
could not have been the had a great wav^ caosed by the 
sudden subsidence die country, swept in from the Bay over the 
smkbg forests; in that case, Ehulni, Mm 1<K wd ^ildah, supposiog 
the sabmergence general, would have been exposed and suffered 
alike, and the trees woold have been equally decmnposed in aU 
places. The fret tA ihu not bemg so, seems to dearly show that 
the subsiden ce at IChnlnd was prior to that at hfatli, as in the first 
place the trees were mostly decomposed, while in the second they 
were not so. All is pure eoojectnrt, however, and the causes may 
have been very different* An acconat oC the Sundarban dealings, 
with mention of ancient mins and sites, indicating the existence 
of a population in parts of tbe ^Tpdaitwn^ irtiich are now utterly 
uoinhabited, vQl be found in sobsequent sectimis of this Statistical 
Account 

River System ea tks SuHnaasAivs.—It Is imposs'ble to give a 
detailed, and at the tirw an iatelhgeat, account of the river 
.^system of the Sundarbans. Tbe whole cotiotay is one network of 
riven and watercourses. The great traok channels enter tbe San* 
darbans from the north, and an connected by innumerable di> 
tributaries, which, after endles btforcations and ioterladngs, onite 
mto large estuaries frlling into tbe Bay of Bengal The prindpal of 
these arras of the sea, |xoceeding from west to east, are; (2) tbe 
HdgU, (a) Sattamukhf, (3) Jdmod, {4) MatU, (s) BingfduQi, (6) 
Guisub^ {7) Riimangal, Milanchi, (9) Bara Pdngii, (10) 
Marjfti or Kigi, (11) Rin^rf, (13) Haring^ni or Baleswai, (13) 
Raboibid chasneV and (14) the M^ai river. A full description 
of the Hfigli, its appcoaches, navigation, eto, will be found is my 
Statistical Accoont of Calcutta. 1 condense the following account 
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of the Sundarbacs estuaries chie£y from CapCsip Horsburgh's ' Soil¬ 
ing Directions’ (London, xS5s), reproducing hie own words wher¬ 
ever possble. 

The Matla or Kaimatla Ktveb, atuated about thirty miles east* 
ward of Siigar island, separated from the Jimiri river by Balchnrl 
island and l^ats, is above a league wide at the entrance, die channel 
leading In a northerly direction. 'I'he depths nc the entrance are 
nine or ten fathoms. Tlie sootbem extremity of llie land, on the 
eastern side of the entrance, is situated in sx* 3a' north latitude, 
having a very shoal bank extending from it a great way to seaward. 
The river splits out into several distinct sets of branches at different 
distances from the soa; the westernmost of which extends to tlie 
salt-water lake near Calcotta, and contains never less thou three 
fatlioms of water. Captain Horsbu^h states that a vessel of con¬ 
siderable size m^ht, with the assistance (A a boat ahead to sound, 
proceed as ^ as Tirdalis, a village near the salt-water lake. The 
main stream of the river is easily navigable os far as the town of 
Mailil or Port Canning, situated about fifty or sixty miles from its 
mouth, and which is connected with Calcutta by a line of railway. 
The town and port ’A Canning was c^iginoJIy established with the 
iutention of creating an auxiliary port to Calcutta by a mercActilc 
company, with the assistance of Government. The effort, however, 
was unsuccessful, aJthcpugh numerous vessels of large tOQoage visited 
the port, and satisfactorily proved the navigable capabilititss of the 
river, and it is now (2373) practically abandoned as a seat of mari¬ 
time trade. The Government moorings have been taken up, and 
the port officially declared closed. An account of the history of the 
Port Canning Company, and the attempt to establish a subsidiary 
harbour to Calcutta, on die banks of the Matli river, will be founc^ 
in my Statistical Account of the 24 Pargantis (pp. of this 

volume). On the western side of the entrance to (be Matlti river 
is Balcharf islaod, separated from the maioiand by a narrow creek. 

Bakoadumi River, the next to the eastward of the Matli, and 
about two leagues from it, is a small river, but with comparatively 
deep water at its mouth, (he course of the channel to the sea being 
about south-south-east. It takes its name from an island which 
separates its entrance from the Guisubi river, the next in succession 
to the eastward. A vessel of considerable burden might pass to 
the northward of Edngadunf island, and moor between it and a 
SEoali island in the passage, sheltered all winds. 
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GiTASUBA Krvnt 1$ of coDsdoablo bot the most diificak to 
eotef of any on the coas^ on accoust of tbe beodi^ cdiannel at its 
month. A vessel, to enter most bring the nriAii# of the land on 
the east side of the river to bear Dordi, and steer direcdj in for 
it till near the shore; she ought then to steer to ’the vesrward 
untH close to Bingiduni tsland, frtxo whence the duian^ takes a 
fairly straight direction to the nortin 

The RAiUAJtCM Esttrakce, iriuch is sitnated about twelve 
miles to the eastward of the Gndauhi rrvff, recnvea, about six mils 
from the sea, the aniind streams of three riven, the H^bhingi 
being the westernmost, the K£maj^^ river next, and the Jainiini 
the easternmost. The prat of land on the west side of the 
entrance is situated in si** 37* north latitode, mth a depth of frve 
or six fathoms in the channel close to il, and with from ten to 
twelve fathoms inside cowards the HAriibbingi river. From die 
point to seaward the depths decrease gradually to four &thoms in 
the western chasoel, the outer part of whSch is separated from the 
OiUisubd channel by a which stretchy out from the land 

between them. Tbe eastern chasnd leads direedy to the entrance 
of the Il^rEiaDgal and Jamond rivers, baTU^( a sand between it and 
the western channel, with deep water inside Captra Horsburgh 
recorded that this was one of ihe most considerable openings on 
the coast, and formed a good harbour; bat tbe edition of his book 
published after his death, states that two considoable reefr of 
breakers have formed ^ the western ade of the channel leading to 
these rivers, sicoated respectively at tive anH ten nules from the land. 

Tbe MaLaticaa Rjver, situated from four to rix miles eastward 
of the Riimangal esCoary, has a rhann^l lunning to seaward in a 
sputh-south-westerly direcooii, with a depth of six n seven fatiioms 
near the land, decrearing to three and a half or four fathoms. A 
few miles farther to the eastward is the Bam Pingi river, having its 
channel separated from tbe fanner by Patnf islsnd. An extensive 
reef or flat stretches out three and a half or four leagues from this 
island, on which frte ship FaltHoutk was lost in 1766. 

Due soudi from the Riimangsl and M^lartchi rivers is the 
»Swatch of Ko-gtound’ Tbis consists of a great natural depres^on 
or hole in the Bay of Bengal; aod 1 take the following desaip- 
tion of it, and the account of id probable formation, from Mr. 
J, Tergusson's paper on ‘ Recent Changes in the Delta of tbe 
Ganges,’ published in tbe Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
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for AugMBt 18637—‘Th« sides of this remarkable depression or 
hole are so steep and welMefioed, that it a£brds mariners the best 
possible aea*mark; tbe lead suddenly dropping especially on its 
western fece, from five «id ten, to two and even three hundred 
fathoms, with w ground. It seems impossible to ascribe this 
sinking to volcanic action, inasmuch as we know that no violent 
convulsion has taken place in Lower Bengal duriog the last two 
hundred years, such as could have caused the chasm j and it is 
not conceivable that so large and so sharply deiiced a depression 
could have errsted in so muddy a sea for even a fracrion of that 
time, witliout being obliterated or smoctlied over, unless there was 
some tidal or fluviacile action always at work tending to keep 
it open. Nor does it appear difficult to explain where this 
action is. If we turn to the authcmed chart of the mouths 
of tbe we find the following descriptioD of the action of 

the tides on that side of the delta: ‘'Tbe ddes m tbe channels 
have a rotary movemeot with tbe sun; first quarter flood W.N.W,, 
round by N. to the last quarter £.N.£., to first quarter ebb E.S.E., 
round by S. to the lost quarter W.S.W.” The same description 
applies to those on ibe other side, with the difiersnce that the larger 
portion of tbe tidal nave comes from the eastward, following tbe 
course of the sun. This drde is considerably larger than the other 
one. The action is, in fact, strictly analogous to that of the pheno> 
menon known aa the ioff, which exists, to a greater or less extent, 
in all funi3el*8haped tidal estoariea The flood tide, coming up the 
contracting Bay from the southward, is accelerated on the shelving 
shore on either hand; and reaching the face of the delta at its 
eastern and western extremities before it touches the centre, this 
rotary morion ensues. The consequence seems to be, that the two 
drcolar tides, meetLog somewhere in the cenne of the Say, must do 
one of two thinp—either they must throw up a bar or spit between 
them, or they must scoop out a depression. The first would be the 
action of two rivers, the velocity of whose currents was diroiniahed 
or stopped by contact with the ocean. The latter seems the po* 
bable action of two tides, whose motion is continuous and uniform. 
It is quite reasonable to assume that the action of these tides might 
not have sufficient force to scoop out such a canal as this, if they 
found the delta perfectly formed and uniform across the whole head 
of the Bay; but as the tides certainly ezbted before the delta bad 
been formed by the deposit of the silt of the rivers, there is no 
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reason for donbting that (heir dailj action is quite su£dentto sweep 
out aad keep clew aoj chaimel wbicb maf be neceseaiy for the 
efflux of these mters; and such, 1 feel convinced, is the true ex¬ 
planation of the phenocDenon.' la dimenwas, the ' Smtch of 
ground’ extends nearlf north east from at* to ax* ea’ north 
latitude; five leagues in breadth, wrtfr fra Dorthem extremity about 
five leagues from the land, aT>H its ivesxsn edge about eleven or 
twelve miles eastward <A Sfgar Sand. He iatenor ot this basin has 
not jet been sounded, but od its northern edge the depth of vscer 
is about thirteeD fathoms, decreasmg to three fiuhoms towards the 
land ; the othet perm of its drcniiifeeBce show a general depth of 
twenty to forty frthoms. 

ManjATA RrvEft, simated two and a half or three leagues to the 
eastward of Piol island. It bu a wide entrance, with the channel 
stretching from the land oq dte east side neariy south by wes^ 
and shoaling gradually from the land tit three cw three and a half 
fathoms outside About four or five miles made the entrance of 
the river, two islands, called the P&bhii^ islands, are situated, on 
the sonthemmost of which there is to he a o( fresh water. 
Oo the reds bounding the r-haimel leading to this river, in about 
2 1* 30' north latitude, the ship Berksfdre was lost in 1771. 

The Bakgajla Ritsil, dtnated about ten miles east-north-east 
from the hCaijfU mouth, is a much smaller stream. The channel 
stretches south easterly from the point of land 00 the west side, with 
a depth of from three to four decreasing outside to two 

and a half or three fritboms. 

The Haeimoeata, the next large mer m the eastward, is 
sitoated about Meeo miles nortb-east of the Bfnganf, and about 
a» hundred miles eastward of »iand- The rivet has & very 
spacious entrance about tti&e mOes wide, between the two great 
hanks or shoals wbkh form It, and which project from the land on 
each side of the entrance for several leagues to seaward, having 
about three or three and a quarter fothoms of bard ground on their 
extremities, which gradually shoals to two and ooe and a half 
fathoms farther ia towards foe land. These flats protect the en¬ 
trance, and act as breakwaters to foe swell Oo tbe bar at the 
mouth there is seventee n feet of water at low tide. Tbe port of 
Morrel^liafij is situated on a branch of this nver, foe Pingfs^ about 
fifty 01 sixty miles from tbe Bay of Bmgal Large ships navigate 
the river as far as Miwr^llganj > md fiuiher details as to its channels 
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and their depdi, with the land-faJJs for ships making for the river, 
will be found in my description of Morreilganj, contained in my 
Statiatical Account of Jessor District. 

The PjinKAEAO Chajtnel ia the next river to the eastward, with 
a large iatand of the same name at ita mouth. The southern ex* 
trecnity of Rabndbdd island is situated in about ax* 5o' north lati¬ 
tude, about eighteen or twenty miles to the eastward of cbe Harin- 
gh£td entrance. There is a channel on each side of the island, llie 
westernmost channel is narrow, but is thought to contain thtee or 
three and a half fathoms of water; die eastern channel is supposed 
to contain nearly cite same depth, but ahonl water extends for a 
long way to seaward. To the east and north>aast of Rabnibdd is a 
grcRip of islands known as die Domanidc {DhawniJukV) islands 

Ths MecHNA EsTUAJiY.—'rhe next and last great channel on the 
sea Ihce of the Sundorbons it the Meghnd eatiiaiy, formed by the 
united waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and running 
along the eastern Sundaxban boundary. Several islands and sand- 
basics split the mouth into uumeious channels of approach. A 
further descripdon of this river, with the oemeodous ‘ bore' which 
rolb up it from the sea, will be found in my Statistical Account of 
Bikarganj. 

I have now enumerated all the principal rivers and estuaries 
falling into the Bay of Bengal from the Sundoibans; and the follow¬ 
ing remarks by Captain Ritchie on Che general character of the sea- 
coast of the Sundarbons between Sigar and Chittagong, are quoted 
from Captain Horaburgh's ‘Sailing Directions'.*—' Every navigator 
proceeding to this coast, or being driven towards it by accident, 
ought to remember that the whole of it, wlven first seen from a ship at 
sea, has the appearance of a range of low islands covered with trees, 
and that the ground between the ship and them is a sloping bank, 
with very little water on it near the land. Also chat the bank is cut 
through by a channel between each island; that these diannels are 
variously situated, having each a different course, but that all have 
a soft bottom, with an increasing depth of water towards the land. 
When the coast can be seen from the deck, the depih of water is in 
general about three fathoms at low water, and very few places have 
much more or less; the bottom at this disunce is mostly stiff 
ground. If a ship be in a cbaonel, as she draws nearer the land 
the ground will become very soft, with an increase of depth. If 
not in one, tlie ground will suddenly become very hard, and the 
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depth decrease. SbouU this be tbe case, sbe a^t immediately to 
haul to the eastward br westwaid, as the wind nay penoit, aodl the 
ground becomes SAd there is no doobt that die depth will 
increase at the same ^Vbenever the groood is found to be 

quite so/t, a ship may steer for the opening without fear; as she 
enters IC, what appeared to be an opening between islands, will be 
found in reality to be the entmoce of a TTrer.' 

The omn Luice RiVEfts td the Sundaibani, and which are all 
connected with some of those above mentioaed, are as follow ^ 
(r) The Passar, (a) BisMchili, Th^uidn, (4) Kabadok, (5) Hdria* 
bb^gi, (6) Khglpetui, (7) Ichh^mati, (h) Sibsd, (9) Bliadrd, (le) 
Bhald, (ri) Burlswar, (12) Andhinnimk, and (15) Bahidur. These 
rivers are all navigable throoghonc the year, by native boou of four 
tons buiden or upwards; and cnost of them have been abeady 
described more or less folly m my StatistKSl Accoonta of tlie 34 
Forganis, Jessor, and Bdkajganj, according Co tbe respective Dis¬ 
tricts to which they get^apbicaOy bdong* The minor rivers and 
screams ore ionmnoable. Scaraly any charges are perceptible 
in the courses oi the SuDdaibao rivm as they near die sea; but 
the work of aUuvtoa attd diluvioo goes on rapidly among the 
islands and sand-banks at tbcdr mouths, c^tectaUy upon tbe 
Megbod, where tracts of land or e^an are cut away £r«n one spot 
and added to another almost e very year. The banks of tbe rivers 
are alcemacely abrupt or slopfog accardic^ as the current scribes: 
i.e. the bank at which the force of the tide is greatest, is abrupt; 
while tbe other, «h^ the curraic is weakest, 1$ slopiog. Eacejic 
in the cleared ttacO, tbe are covered with jungle down Co tbe 

wateris edge. All rivets of the Sundartus have a clayey bed, and 
al|^ are affected bj the dde. The only Sundarban estuaries known 
to have a ‘ ifiu,' are tbe Hdgii on Che easttm, and the Meghni on 
tbe western boundary. None of the rivers are fmdat^ nor are any 
of them uslised for caniag maduiwy. Mo lakes or canals exist 
within the Suiidarbaa& Tbe Commissioaer reports to me that he 
has DO means of ascertaining tbe annual foes of Ufe in Che Sundsr- 
bans from drownu^. He thar, notwithstanding the mnuncr' 
able huge and dangerous rivers, few sod) cases occur, as every one 
knows bow to swim, and tbe people seldom venture out when the 
weather threnceos a storm. 

JUvER Trajfic—N early aU the traffic from tbe eastern Districts 
to Calcutta 1 $ carried on by boat cooces thioi^ the Snodarbans, 
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th« lines of route hang neaHy the same now as they wtrt a hundred 
years ago. Two routes are comroonly followed, one known as the 
inner passage, and the other as the outer passage. [See my Account 
of the 84 Parganis, pp. 32, 33.] The outer passage is principaJJy 
a 4 opted in the cold season, when the rivers in some places do not 
afford sufficient water for large native cargo boats of fifty or seventy 
tons burden; but as it passes throu^ a tract uninhabited In many 
parts, it is avoided ’by boats which can take the northern route. 
Part of every journey has to be made up certain streams with the 
flood, and part down other rivers with the ebb; the speed of the 
voyage depending upon how fat the boatman succeeds in catching 
the ebb and the flood. There is also a steamer route through the 
Suodarban rivers, which is followed by the river steamers to and 
from Calcutta and Dacca and the Assam Tea Districts. This line 
passes farther to the south than either of the boat routes. Steam ms 
from Calcutta proceed down the Kdgli, entering the Simdaibans 
at Channel Creek, and passbg along the southern rivers as for as 
MotrellgA&j, where they leave the Sundarbans, and proceed up the 
Modhumati and Gaiai rivers to Go^landa in Faridpur District 
MamuTTS.—There are no river-side towns id the Sundarbans, but 
several river-side trading villages are dtuated on the border between 
file settled Districts to the north and the Sundarbans on the south. 
Periodical markets are regularly held at these villages, to which the 
cullivatora bring their rice for sale, and where they purchase in 
refum theii little home stores and necessaries. The principal of 
these are B^ri and Basantpur on the northern boundary of the 84 
Fargan^ Sundarbans, and Chindkhdli, Morrellganj, and Khulni, 
near the Jessor Sundarbana A description of one of these market 
villages will apply to all, and the following account of the priori, 
pal one, Cluindkhih on the Kabadak river, is eatracted from Mr. 
Westland’s District iEUpert on Jessor s—‘Of these villages the chief 
is Chindkhili, and Monday fs the market (A4f} day; convenience of 
trade causing that only one day in the week, instead of two, should 
be set aside as market-day. If one were to see Chindkhili on an 
ordmary day, one would see a few sleepy huts on the river-bank, 
and psiss it by as some bsignificant village. The huts are many of 
them shops, and they are situated round a square; but there arc no 
purchasers to be seen, and the square is deserted. On Sunday, 
however, large native crafts come np from all directions, but chiefly 
from Calcutta, and anchor along the banks of tlie river and of the 
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kMt, wudng for the market. On Moodif, boats poor in from all 
diiectioQS laden with grain, and otben come inUi pnichasers. 
People who trade m eatables bring tbra tobacco and turmeric, to 
meet the demand of the thousand coldvaxora who have brot^t 
their rice to maikec, and wbo iriU cake away with them a week's 
stores. Tbe river, a laige eooogh one, and the kJidl or creek, 
become alive with nadve craAs and boats, pu^ui^ in among each 
other, and literally covering tbe of Che water. Sales axe going 
on rapidly amid kO tbe hubbub, and the traders and merchants are 
frlling thdr ships with the grain iHiich the hnsbandmen have brought 
alongside and sold to them. Tbe greater part ctf the traffic takes 
place on the wata; bnt on land too it is a busy right On water or 
OD land, there is probably a representative from nearly evsy bouse 
for miles round. They have cooie to seQ their graia and to buy 
their stores; numberless hawken have come lo ofier these stores 
for sale,^^riJ, tnnnoi^ tobacco, v^etables, aod all die other 
luxuries of a peasant^ lUe. By die evenly the business is done; 
the husbandmen tom their boats homewards ; the hawkers go ofr to 
the next maAet*villag^ or proase fresh supplies; and with the first 
favourable tide the ships we^ix ancbcw, cargoes away 

to Calcutta, and to a smaller extent np die river. By Tuesday 
morning the place is deserted for another week. At Chdndkhill 
village alone, ;^3oo or ^400 worth of rice change hands every 
maiket*da7 on an averse; and during die busiest season the 
amount probably reaches twice quantity. And rice alone does 
not measure the amount of trade carried on at market, for the 
traffic in firewood equals the rke trade in value.’ 

laaiOATiow. —In theSnndarban tract between die Jamunfi and 
Bsleswai rivers, on the majori^ of estates, small dams or embank' 
moots surrounding the fields are cnc in April, and closed up again 
&t the end of October. This is done in order to allow the flood 
water of the rivers to flow over the land, as well as to let the rain¬ 
water escape, which would otherwise be locked in. The deporit 
from the overflow c( the rives tatilues dre land, although their 
water is not absdutely needed for inigatioci, as tbe rainfall is pne^ 
rally suflldenC for this purpose. 

FiSHsaiES.—The right to fish in tbe nav^ble channels of the 
Sundarbans is pubUe, and no revenue ibr it is now collected on 
behalf of Government In x$66, Government («t up to auction 
the rights of the fisherim in all the Simdaibmi rivers for a term of 
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five yeajs, but liable at any rime to resumption after six months’ 
previous notice. The Port Company purchased the fishing 

rights, but they were withdrawn in October r 868 in consequence of 
the claims of the Company being dlspnted by fishermen and others 
who had prescriprive rights; and it was then finally dedded that 
the Gcveniment had not the right to farm out the fisheries in tidal 
waters to private persons. Suodarbao grantees, however, farm out 
the fisheries within their estates. The Commissioner of the Suirdar- 
bans instances the case of one grant of abcnii 2333 acres, of which 
770 acres were leased out as fisheries; and mentions another case 
in which a grantee realised ’^90 a year from the fisheries on his 
estate. 1 condense the following account of the mode of fishing in 
the Sundarbans from Mr. Westland’s District Account of Jessort— 
The trade is piled in all the northern rivers of the Sundarbans, 
and also in some of the more remote ones within the forest tract 
The favourite engine consists of a large bag*nct suspended on two 
loirg bamboos stuck out at one side of the boat. Sometiraes the 
boat, with the net thtrs expanded under water, is driven slowly 
against the airrent Sometiraes otters are tied by a rope to the 
lx)at, and trained to plunge aborit on the sides of the net, so as to 
frighten fish into it The fisherman then raises the net quickly by 
standing on the inside ends of the bamboos, and thus gets all the 
fisb that may be in it Another cocomon method (rather applicable 
to marshes than to rivers) Is as follows: On the surface of the 
swamps, large patches of weed called dh&p are formed, vd^icb, on 
(he subsidence of the waters, sometimes fioat out of the marshes, 
and so down stream. T^ese patches the fishermen fix by placing 
slakes round their circumferences, and then leave tlwm for a day or 
two. The fish congregate beneath them, and the fishermen, l 3 y 
drawing a net ronod die place and removing dre weeds, catch them 
in large quantities. On the borders of shallow rivers, branches of 
trees are also placed in the water for the same purpose, namely, the 
attraction of fish to one place. On the muddy banks of tidal rivers, 
little branching twigs are placed to attract prawns, which cluster 
about the twigs in great numbers, and are easily caught. The 
fishermen in the marshes often cany in their boats an instrument 
like a long broom, with spear-beads in place of bristles. When they 
pass a big fish, ti>ey dan this collection of prongs at it, and usually 
succeed in bringing it up impaled on one of its points. This, how¬ 
ever, is not a regular, but only a supplemental, mode of fishing; 
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that is to say, men do not go out to fish anaed solely vith this 
weapon. On lumov sbehring 4^ round net is sometiises 

used. The fisherman goes aloog the bssh, vatdimg till he sees a 
place where some fish are l/in^ He then throws his net in such a 
manner, chat before touchoig the msa it has spread out into a 
la^e circle. The edges of the net are heavily wd^ted widi lead, 
and felling on all sides of the fiah, imjniflon them. Cag^fishingv by 
means of fiaed e ngtn es of wicka*worb, is comiDon. Evoy 
little sDeamlet, and even the surfece drainage <d the fields and 
ditches, show arrays of these nape placed $0 as to capture fish. 
The same method is used, hot oo a largtf scale, in shallow and 
sluggish rivers, where, in many cases, lines of wkkertraps may be 
seen stretched across dte river from hank to hank Cage^ahmg is, 
of course, inappliiable to deep and rapid rives. ADothe plan for 
capturing fish is by amacting them at night by a bc^t light, and 
trapping them. 'Hie methods above described are osed by single 
fishermen, or by a few men together. The fish, however, have som^ 
times CO stand ‘more fbnnidable battoes, sdien a party goes out with 
nets or cages, gnrf layn^ a large trap, drives into it many hundred 
fishes at a haul 

The varienes of fish meet commonly found m the Sundarbans 
are os follow: katn, hti, somI, viAgttr, kiin 

fndgvr, ^drisdf teugrd^ tkiJifxi or i)r&wns, 

mock& chu*/rrx or cray«6sh. cifaow, Usa or MUsA, chUrA^ 
pdird ehdndAy mfd, p^kA^ and ptitL The fish less 

frequently met with are: KJi^TtiA^ rvi or AAila, ekdA, guHA, 
sank/uAf kAMdiAitA^ mi/'galt kAHli^ bimii, lAiA^ tipsl or mango-fish, 
kdJihaus, (Sir, and AmU Turtles, tortoises, crabs, and oysters are 
alao found in the rivera The Comarisiriooer states to me that he 
has no means of ascertaining what proportion of (he Sundaiban 
population live by boating or other industries. All the 

poorer classes, however, employ themselves 10 fishing and as boat* 
men or woodcutters, as a subsidiaiY means of Irvelibood m addition 
to cuitivalioiL Tbe well*todo husbandmen confine themselves to the 
tilliBg of the fields, and have 00 other occupation than agriculture. 

Maash Cultivation. —No rivers or marshes m the Sundarbans 
have been embanked to die purposes of reckmation or the eaten* 
sioQ cf cultivation. Voy loog^tanmed rice, snch as that raised in 
the deep swanps of Faridpor and Bika^anj, is not grown In the 
Sundarbans. Neither are the riven or marshes utilised as cane or 
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reed producmg giounda. Can* grows Indigonoosly in flie virgin 
forest^ and reeds in forest Und which has been once cleared, but 
allowed to relapse into jungle. In the Jessor Sundaibans, tree* 
jungle, once cleared, but afterwards neglected, first reverts to reed- 
jungle, then the trees spring up again. The natural drainage of the 
Sundarbans is by means of die little creeks which intersect the land, 
and by which the water finds its way into the sumnindbg rivers 
during ebb tide. 

• jwen* Prodvcts : Forssts.— The dense Sundarban jungle 
forms a very important article of export. Firewood is the principal 
article of trade. The woodcutters of the Sundarbans appear to have 
had all along a prescriptive right to fell the forest rimber, and no 
Government revenue Is realized from die forests. In xSfifi, the 
Government leased the forest rights in the unappropriated lands 
of the Suodatbans to the Port Cannii^ Company. The lease, 
however, was resumed after due notice, on the ground that the 
monopoly was contrary to the general interests of the public, and 
that oppression was exercised by the Company's agents in the 
coUecKcs of the foes. IThe question of realising a revenue from the 
Sundarban forests by the issue of leases direct to the cultivators, is 
now under the consideration of Government. A deputy-conservator 
of forests was specially sent to the Sundarbans early in 1873, and 
that officer’s propositions for establishing toll stations and issuu^ 
licences are given further on, The classes who principally employ 
themselves in woodcuttii^ are the lower orders of Muhammadans, 
and the following castes among the Hindus; Fod^ B^dls, Ktoris, 
Tiers, Chandils, Kaibarttas, and KapdlJs. These castes are also 
cultivators and fishennen, and merely employ their spare in 
felling timber. 14 in any year, they employ themselves exclusively 
in woodcutting, diey engage others to cultivate their lands, and pay 
them by a share of the produce. 

The following is a list of the thirty principal kinds of timber 
found in the Sundarbans, with their average size, and the uses to 
which each is put, etc., compiled from infoimation supplied to rue 
by the Commissioner of the Sundarbans, and from the special 
report of Mr, A. L, Home, Deputy-Conservator of Forests, Bengal 
For die bocanlca) names, I trust entirely to the scientific accuracy 
of Mr. Home, except when the Commissioner's Report is specially 
cited. 

{i) AwuR {a/noora cusuUata)'. average diameter of a full-gtowo 
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tr««, 9 inches; Average Img^ of the timber, 15 feet It is a hard 
wood, and chiefly a$ed for j}ons of native huts, and Cor firewood 
The tree is rather rai^ and diiefly met with in the Jeasor Sunder* 
bana The wood is on]/ brought to market in small i^nantities, 
and the supply is said to be lalUag off. 

(r) Bain (avieaiaiatmsd:$SA) : average diameter, 3 average 
length, 15 feet The timber b partly used for sluice-boxes, etc.; 
but it is a hard, brittle wood, ^lich apliocets off ia chips in the 
cutting, and therefore not- fit fir plants ; chiefly used as firewood. * 
The Oee is a common one, chitfy found in Bfharganj, although 
frequently met with in the 24 Paiganis and Jess» Sondaibans. 
The wood is bvQght to maihet in luge quantities, cut up into 
blocks about five feet in length. 

(3} Balai (kiinsaus : average diafl>eta of tree, 6 inches; 

average length of timber, d feet Tbe wood is other soft, and 
I^ndpally used as fuel The ions buk has a strong fibre, which 
the woodcutters twist into ropes f<w dragging timber from the 
jungle and fi:dng it on Che boats, bot irtiich is nM known to be 
applied to any other nse. The tree is a common one, and found 
in all parts of the Scndaxbao^ The timba is Iwought to market 
in large quanriries. 

(4) Bhaila (as l e pOii ed by Che Commiaooer): averse diameter 
of tree, r a bches; average length of timber, 15 feet It is a hard 
wood, and chiefly used for posts of native huts, and for tht stems 
and long mouthpieces of hookahs Tbe tree is rare, and chiefly 
met wich in the lessor Snndarbans; (be wood is said to be be> 
coming scarcer, and is now brought co in smallcr gtiannPes 

t>»an formerly. 

•(5) Bnara (rAiat^iitra snKvwnu^—not mentioned in the 
Commissioner’s lis^: length of timbec, from 6 to 8 feet The 
wood is chiefly osed as fuel* bot occasionally in building native 
huts. 

(d) SoNjAM {dovdaidrm mentu^^oot mentioned in tbe Com* 
mlssioner’s list): the tunber, which is only nsed as firewood, is 
generally cnt into lengths of from two (o foor feet; the leaves of the 
tree are used medidcally by Che oanvea 

(7) Chhaila {as reported by tbe Commissiooer): average din* 
meter of tree, length of timber, la feet The 

wood is rather soft, anH only used as feel; it is brought to market 
in large quantities, in blocks of about four feet in length. The tree 

vou IL 
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gtow3 e£teBS7elf throngb'out the Suadaibuis, but xs most commm 
ii; the »4 Piuganis portion. . 

. {$) Dasur {cerhera &dalkm) the timber, vhicb is only used as 
firewood, is brought to market ia lengtlu of from two to four feet 

(9) Dxt KaraucHa {fongMiia ^ah'd^ : aTerage breadth of tfee, 
a feet; average lei^tli of timber, rs feet. The wood is used as 
fiiel and iu making charcoal A sort of oil which is extracted from 
the fruit of the tree is used by the villagers for medicmal purposes, 
The tree is rarely met with, but is equally distributed all over the 
Sundoxbaos. The timber is brought to market in small quantities, 
cut into blocks about four feet in length. 

(10) DlMAt {saiaaa ^rineniUs) •. average length of timber, from 4 
to 6 feet. A small scragghog wood, used as fuel, tho inner wood 
being also occasiosally used for making beads for charms, 

(n) Ga&ak {feriops Rtjxburghianus) \ average diameter of tree, 

9 inches 3 average lengdi of timber, la feet A hard wood, used as 
posts foT native huts, and also largely exported to Calcutta for fire* 
wood. The &ee grows extensively throughout the Stmdarbans, hut 
principally in the 24 Parganis portion. The wood is not cat into 
blocks, but extensively exported in the shape of entire logs. 

(12) Gsoa {exeacaria agcUlochd ): average diameter of vnt, 2 feet; 
average length of timber, 50 feet. A soft light wood, employed in 
makii^ native drums, picture .frames, toys, etc., and also occa* ', 
sionally as posts for native huts. The Maghs tise blocks of this 
wood as a substitute for pilbws. The tree grows extensively ' 
throughout the Sundarbons, but prindpally in the 24 Parganks 
poTCioR. The wood is largely exported, in blocks about four feet 

in length. * 

(13) HtJfTAL {p//am'x pa/ttdosa): average diameter, 4 inchjjsj 
average length, is feet This is the wild date tree, but very small, 
and yields but little wood. The trunk of the yout^ trees is made 
into walking-sticks; larger trees tat used for rafters and beams; and 
the leaves (called ^pdtd) ore employed in thatching native huts. 
Large quantities of these goipdiS leaves are exported to Calcntta for 
this purpose. The tiruber of the mink is not very durable, and ther^ 
fore not in general use, although the tree is frequently met with in 
the 24 PargBfids and Jessor Sundarbans. 

(14) Jhau {iaiHorix ^Ih'ca-Par-fndiea^TiQt mentioned in the 
Commissioner’s list): the timber, which is only used as firewood, 
is brought to market in blocks of from two to four feet in length. 
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(zj) JiK (as reported bf die Owntniwioper): arerage dlaoieteT of 
tree, 4 feet; average length of tiniber, 20 feet Thu tree is socae* 
what lilce the baaiiin tree, and, the Commisstoaer states, is probably 
a spedes of it The wood, -idiidi is ratbo sof^ is priodpaHy used 
as feel, and large qoantities of it axe expoted m blocks about 
five feet in length. The tree ts coomoa all om the Sundarhans, 
bnt is chiedj met with in Che Bfkaigaaj portion. 

(16) Kak^ra (frtffwms ^ymmrka^ : average diameter of tree, 
9 feet; avenge length of timbo, is feet A hard and dunble 
wood; used as posts for nadve bncs, for planks, and artides of 
native fomirure. The tree is JreqoeDtly met with throughout the 
Sundarbflps, and is largelj extorted, m logs about four foet In 
length. 

(17) Kaaai (35 reported \fy the Conuzdsaoner): average diameieT 
of tree, 2 feet; 'average length d dmber, 34 foeb A s&ong wood, 
used for poss; also ent op mtn plank^ and made into articles of 
native furnitura The tree, alchoogh'rarelf met with, is found in 
each division of the Sqndarhens. Ic is exported hi small quantities, 
cut into logs of 6U or eight feec ia length. 

(> 3 ) KzMXTi {luafUAiu : the timber, whkb is oolj used 

as firewood, is exported m logs of from two to foot feet 

(19) Ksoaa djMbA): average diameta of tree, 3 feet; 

average length of timber, 24 feeL The wood is rather soft, and 
liable to early decay if exposed to wet and damp; chiefly used 
for planks, trunks, packjog-caaes, plank bedsteads {taJUi^i), etc. 
The tree is connsoo tbroughooC Uk Sondarbans, botis most plennhil 
in the 24 Fargands pmtimL The tinb« is largely exported. In 
blocks of from six to ei^t feet in leng^ 

<^so) Kbalsi (^^iaras anwvhea) : average diainetet of tree, t 
foot; average length of timber, 15 foet A seft wood, used prin* 
tipaDy as faeL The tree grows ertensvely tbroughont the Sundar- 
bans, bnt is mosf pleodfijl in Che 24 Parganas section. The timber 
is exported in large quantities, in blocks of from four to five foet 
long. 

(21) KiRPA (Aoratens raamua) : average diameter of tree, 9 
indies; average length of timber, 15 feet A hard wood, used for 
posts of native hnts, and also as firewood. The tree is most 
plentiful in the 24 Parganis and Jessce Sondarbans, and is largely 
exported in entire logSi 

(ss) Loha £a£Ra (as reported by t^ Comzmsaoner) : average 
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z feetj a.TQ^e length of timher, feet. A3^ Its name 
^(^es, it is a very baid vochI It is used for firewood and liouSe 
posts and beams, and also cut up into pluiks. The Commissioner 
states that this wood, if well seasoned, might be worked up mto 
good articles of English fumitute. The tree is not common, but is 
^Qcipally met with in the B^karganj Sundaibans. The timber is 
exported in snail quantities, in blocks from five to seven feet long. 

(jg) Fakcsxou iefa^iergia f»urfiffsptrv 3 <i^QOt mentioned in the 
Comniissionei's list); the timber, which is only used as firewood, is 
exported in lengtiis of from four to six feet 

(24) Pakas {^hAiptsiA pppuluea — xiot mentioned id the Com* 
inissioner^s list): the timber^ which is cut into lengths of from 8 to 16 
feet, is prindpally used in building native huts, and also for planks. 

(35) PaSTTK {carepa ob^vaJci) x average diameter of tree, i foot; 
average length of timber, 24 feet. A hard wood, chiefly used for 
posta The thick end of the trunk is sometimes cut up into planks, 
and used for insking native furniture. The tree is extensively found 
in the 24 Pargands and Jessor Sundarbans, but is not so common 
in the Bikarganj portion. The limber is exported in large quanti¬ 
ties, generally in entire logs. 

(26) SniGRA (as reported by the Commissio&er): aver^ diameter 
of tree, ifoot; avenge length of timber, 12 feet A hard wood, 
chiefly used as fuel The tree Is very common throighout the 
Jetsor and B^aigan) Sundarbans, but is not $0 common In die 24 
Parganis portion. 

(27) SiNj {(ynairufra biju^a—not mentioned in the Commissioner's 
list): a hard, crooked-growing timber, used as firewood, and ex¬ 
ported in logs of from three to flve feet in length. 

(28) SonnAL {(tfuUa : average diameter of tree, 9 inches \ 
average length of timber, 15 feet A hard wood, used for posta of 
native huts, and also as firewood. The bark Is used for tanning, 
and the fruit for medldnal purposes as a purgative. The tree is a 
comparatively rare one, and chiefly mec with m the Bikargsoij Sun¬ 
darbans. The timber is broi^t to market in small qaanilties,' 
generally in entire log*. 

(29) Stminti (kAfitiera littAralU)'. average diameter of tree, 2^ 
feet; average height of tree, from 3d to 40 feet This is the most, 
common tree in the Sundarbans, which derive their nanie from the 
extensive rnfuiA forests. The tree yields a good bard wood, and 
is used for beams, posts, buggy shafrs, paddles, flooring plank^ and' 
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nAlsTe furoitore, but diiefiy hr bo^-boildbg:. Bjr fiu tbe grater 
Dumber of boao used in tbe Stmdaibsoa, and to the oorthem 
Districts of the 24 Pa^unis, Jesor, and Bika^a&Jf are made either 
entiiely or pardf of ryftdri vood. Sometimes, for the sake of 
lightness, the tipper poraons of the boats are made of odier timber; 
bur the bottoms and sides are ahraTS of stmd/i, as being the coost 
durable wood id salt water. Enormous quantities of this timber 
are brought to market genemll^ cut inCo blocks of from ten to 
twelve feet in lengdx 

(30) Ukiya-Am (as reported ou br tbe Commisacner) ; average 
diameter of tree, 2 feet; average lec^th of timber, 15 feet A hard 
wood, generally cnt up mto planks^ and used in the construction of 
native boas and j^tfbrms. * The tree is not cocomoaly found, but 
is most frequently met with in the Bfkaiganj SundatbaD& It is 
esported in «T>aii qoantities, in logs of from five to seven feet in 
length. 

Ts! Wood TaaDt.—The followmg paiagnphs i^aiding the 
mode in which the Sundarbans wood bade is .conducted, are slightly 
coadensed from Mr. Westland's Disoict Report on Jessor 

The regular woodcolters live for tbe most part just north of die 
Sundaibans; and wfaeo tbe -wing have ceased, th^ season begins. 
A body of them start in a native ship for tbe Sundaibans—far Boutb 
and near the seSL Their craft is provisioned for foor montbs or so, 
and during that time It remaios ancluwed at the place which they 
choose as tiaeir headquarters. They themselves leave the ship every 
morning to go to tbeii work, and return to it at n^t in the same 
owner as they would come back to thetr home& A par^ usually 
coniiats of ten or fifteen men, some of whom are always of the 
Bhiwih, or regular woodcocd^ caste. They are generally engaged 
by a wholesale wood merchant, who enters into a contract with them, 
by which they recove advances from him, and agree to sell him 
their wood. During tbe four months tb^ are absent, they cut the 
wood, Tongh-hew it, and bind it into rafts. Altbougb generally 
four or five days' voyage from theii vQJages, some of them from 
time to time go home to bring news of bow the party are pro* 
greasing, or to report thnt one of them has been caught by a 
tiger or an alligator. When the rafts are ready, s o m e of the party 
float them up with the flood-tide to tbe place (rf delivery, while 
the rest go on wifo tbe woodcuttiog. 

These regular expeditions are apderhikm chiefly for die purpose 
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pr^cuno^ the larger kinds of wood, smtsbie for posts, Boitt- 
Biiildlng, etc.; but the^, ae well as the occasional woodcutters, also 
idoat up U^e quajidties of smaller timber to be used as firewood. 
The occasional woodcntten include a very large number of tba 
cultivators living within the Sunditbaa limits, or just beyond them, 
If they have any spare time, as often happens,—for their fields do 
not employ them all the year round,—they take a boat, go down to 
the Sundarban forest, cut a cargo of wood, and bring it up for sale. 
Many of the cultivators, when they want even a post for their house, 
or some vrood for cooking, mohe a trip to the Sundarbans for it, 
preferring a few days' absence from home to purchasing the little 
they require. The deaiond for wood, and especially for firewood, 
is so great, dtat it offers ample inducement to cultivators, even when 
comparatively well off, to engage in the trade. A great pan of the 
wood thus Imught up from the Sundarbans is tuiidH, which will 
not float in Its green state. It comes up either as beams, or in' 
short pieces of four or five feet long, intended for firewood. The 
former are transported by being tied outside the boats, or are 
TTvaH^ up into rafts and floated up along with a mass of lighter, 
wood. The smaller pieces are laden in boats. 

The principal seat of the wood trade is Chindkhilf, The wood* 
cutters thsre meet the traders, who buy it and carry it to Calcutta, 
or up the Kabadak to the villages and sugar factories on its banks. 
The boats used by those who only occasionally enter into foe trade 
cany from three to five tons of wood; but the craft employed in 
the regular trade are from thir^*five to fifty tons burden. These 
last, however, do not come to Chdndkhilf: they are either employed 
direct by Calcutta merchants, or are managed by the captains • 
and crews on thdr own behalf, who take the wood straight 4o 
Calcncta, and sell it there. As already mentioned, I have con* 
densed the foregoii^ paragraphs on the timber trade ftom Mr. 
Westland’s Report on Jessor. 

EXPOkTS OP TlKBH* FROM THE SUKDASQANS.—It is ilQpos* 
sible to give even a rough estimate of the quantity of timber 
annually exported from the Sundarban forests. Eut the immense 
traffic thus carried on may be imagined, from the following estimate 
of the quantity of timber, chiefly firewood, imported into Cal* 
cuCta and the 24 Rarganis alooe, is the year 1879.73, by means 
of the canals and rivers and the Calcutta and South-Eastern 
State Railway. I quote from Mr. Home’s Report, converting 
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the IndUn maimds into coos and bondiedv^ha ‘ Tha only 
soorces from irtiich 1 ha?e been to obtain any infonnatdon as 
to the quantity of ticibo removed from these ibresBr ^ the 
Railiray and Canal Offices. The figures relate only to the year 
tS79-73, no separate record coecsniog the attount of produce 
transported haviof been kept for fixmer years: 

* By Calcutta and Soutl^E^sten Sate tUilvay: to Calcutta^ 
firewood, 14*682 tons 20 cwtn; to Jadupur-^rewood, 54 toss 
18 cwu.; to Sonipnr—firewood, 87 teas r? arts. By canals: 
wood of sorts, 288,225 Total timber imported into 

C^tutta and the 24 Fa^anjU in 1872, 303,050 tons 18 cwts. I. 
am unable to make any estiinate as to the amminc of rimber 
unperted from tbe Sondnibans into tbe vaiions Subdivisions of 
Jessor and Blkarganj, From the replies received to the Govern* 
ment of Bengal Circular Na 3478, dated 19th October 2864, it 
appears that all the firewood used in the 24 Fa^anis, with most 
<ji that cemsumed in Jesscc and Bikaiganj, is supplied from the 
Buodarban forests.' 

With regard to the probable ezhaasdon die Sundarban forest 
timber, Me Home reports os fisUows*From various convsrsa* 
tibns I have had with woodcutters and as to the supply of 
timber and firewood becocoing and from personal inspec¬ 

tion of the forests, I am aider tbe i m pression up to the present 
at least, no matoial difficulty in obtaining firewood, posts, etc., has 
been caused by the mdisoiminate feDuig now allowed; but some 
of (he faJArs stated sunAri of good girtb is not as easi^ 
procurable is tbe northers allotaents of tbe Jessor Suodarbans 
irow as formerly, thoogh still plenafid in the lower lots to the east, 
’Ae general appearance of the fiwese (hemselves shows that there 
can be no present difficulty in obtaining posts and firewood to an 
almost unlimited amouoc; and, takh^ into co n side r ation the con- 
sampdon of this material that has conusiced for numbers of years 
past, unless tbe demand should iacrease vety largely {and I am net 
aware that tht^e is any reaaon to suppose tiiat it will so increase), 

1 do not believe that any speoal measmes are necessary to eusore 
3 full and regular supply for the feture. 

' 2 am unable to give an optoion concenung the fiiture supply of 
sundri timber; bat shoold it be found necessary to close certaio 
aUorineDts, in order to allow the timber to come to maturity and 
to regulate a fiiturB supply, 1 do not apprehend that any great 
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difilcuity will ansc from oppositaon on the p«t of the woodcniter?, 
they hecorae avaie that the forests aio being worked by 
Govemoient. It would be impracticable to eatertab a suthciently * 
krge eatabliabmeDt to goAtd the numerous creeks round any given 
block, and hope in this manner to keep the woodcutters out alto- ’ 
gether; but if a few men were caught felling against orders, and 
punished, it would have the effect of stopping others. 

‘All woodcutters ate very superstitious, and believe in the ex¬ 
istence of numbers of forest spirits. None of them will go into 
the forest to cut wood unless accompanied by a fakir^ who is 
supposed to receive power from the presiding deity—whom he 
propitiates with offerings—over the tigers and other wild animala 
Occasionally a large number of boats proceed together in a party, 
faking a fakir with them, and sometimes the foMrs take np their 
posu on certain lots, and the woodcutters go out to them. Before 
commencing work In any allotment, the assembles all the 
woodcutters of his party, dears a space at the edge of the forest, 
and erects a number of small tent-iike huts, in which be places 
images of various forest deities, to which offerings and sacriSces are 
made. When this has been done, the allotment is considered free of 
tigers; each woodcutter, before commencing work, makes an offer- ” 

ing to the jungle deities, by which act he Is supposed to have gained 
a r^ht to their protection. In the event of any of the party being 
carried off by a tiger, the faidr decamps, and the woodcutters place 
ffags at the most prominent comers of,the allotment to warn ^ all 
ochera Each fiiHr receives a share of all produce removed from 
the lot he pafionises, which is generally cominuced for ca sh. In 
block No, ao8, I waa informed that the fai^ received a fixed rate 
of IS. 3d. per liundred logs removed, and from 3d. to as. per boat¬ 
load of poles or firewood, according to the size of the boat It is 
a fact tliat, without receiving the protection of one or other of these 
fakirs, no roan will enter any of the aDotmenta, so great is their 
belief in the efficacy of the protection afforded 5 and I consider the 
only difficiiJty likely to arise in rcalUiog a revenue from the forests, 
will be opposition on the part of these men, who are very sharp and . 
intelJigeDt, and have great influence over all the woodcutters, of 
whatever caste* engaged m collecting forest produce.' 

Prices of Forest Produce. —The following table exhibits the 
price in Calcutta of timber, firewood, and other Sundarban forest 
produce for the four years from 1870 to 1873 locluslve.*— 


Price or TiuBbr akp other Suvt^AJtBAH FostST Produce ih C 
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*tHBorH£SL Jungle PnoDucra of the Sundarbans codsiK of 
leids, th&tchmg 'honey, and shdl^lime. I condense cbe 
foUowing paiagraphs regacding their coUecticia and uulisatioa from 
Mr< Wesdond's Report before alluded to Reeds axe erteosively 
used both to mat and basket weaTing. The mat-makers, Naluis 
'by caste, do not nsually dwell within the Snndarbans, but make 
sereral trips southwards In the cold weather, reluming with a large 
quantity of reeds, which they work up info mats at their own hemes.* 
These mats are somevimes woven of a very large size, and are 
frequently used by European gentlemen in place of carpels for 
their rooms, as they arc much better woven than the ordinary 
narive-nia 4 e ardde. During the absence of lire meri, the women 
work at home, but at other times the men work with them. 
Baskets are also largely toanu&otuxed of reeds j and little colonies 
of basket*weavers, as well as of mat-weavers, dwell just beyond the 
Sundaibana Daring the cold weather they migrate to some town 
in the Sundarbans, and remain there weaving baskets, wltich meet 
with*a ready sale, as they are required for the rice harvest When 
the cold weather is over, they return to thdr villages with a large 
stock of reeds, and go on with the manufacture in their own houses. 

. The remaining products of the Sundarbans may be briefly 
enumerated. A pecuhar long leaf is found in large quanndes, and 
is used for thatchu^ native huts, almost every one of which is 
roofed with this leaf. Honey and beeswax axe collected in the 
forest, and form a remuneradve trade. Shells are gathered both on 
the banks of ilvera and manhes, and on the sea*sbore, and are 
bnmt down into lime. Khulnd is tlxe principal place where the 
linte-buming goes on; and the trade seems to have been a very 
ancient one. Many very old buildings were built with this lime j 
and at the end of the last century large quantities of it were sent 
to CalcuQa, for building or repairing Government House. The 
lime is chiefly useful for plaster. The shells from which it is made 
ace of two kinds—a long sort calUd jomri, and a round sort called 
JfUfmk, The ashes of the sheD*iime, mixed with water, form the 
lime ash, or Chun, which natives chew along witlt leaf. 

Mr. Westland mentions another trade of the Snndarbaits^he 
coUectiOD of timber, etc. from wrecks. He slates that the boats 
whidx make expeditions to die sea-shore of the Snndarbans are 
pretty sore to come across teak beams, the spoil of some Wrecked 
vessel Other articles are also occasionally found, and semetunes 
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chajjis and parts of sbip-fTmuDire. Such flotsam and jeUam 
w$re collected in semet until few years ago, when a 
occurred in which the aiiihc«ides refused m interfere. Since theo, 
tii6 trade is openly carried oo; and huge teak beams loay be seen 
at Khulni and other places, the prodnet of such expedidona Most 
of the spoil which the aea throws op is, bowersr, straight Co 
Calcutta, iHiere it finds ready 

Fera KATUk&*^Tigas, lecppards,’ rfainoceios, wOd buffaloes, 
wild hogs, wild cats, iera fvfgii oc large deer, apotted deer, h^ 
deer, barking deer, porcupines, otters, and monkeys, are the prin* 
dpal Taiieries of wild gnimaU found in the Sandarban& Tigers 
are very numeroos, and their nrages f«m one of the obstacks 
to the extension of culdradon. They ofleo comiDit torible havoc 
among the cnule, sofeetimes on the husbandman or his &mily. 
The depredations of a &ngk fierce dger have fre^ently forced 
an advanced colony of deareis to aharulon their land, and allow 
it to relapse into jungle. Mr. Westland r^atee that there was 
one great man-eater, whom the whole Discrid was perpetually 
healing abont, is iSdS. Hardly a week passed i^ouc one or 
two people being carried off by hho, and his face and appear¬ 
ance were perfectly well known. He had appartotly a ebatroed 
Kfe. One day be came on hoard an F-ngti^man ’t boat, and coolly 
walked off with one or two of bis oarsmen. The EDglibhroan 
fired a blunderbuss at him, but it burst, and injnxed the shooter, 
while the tiger got off unscathed On another occasion the tiger 
passed within a few yuds of a geatleaun, who fired at him, but 
again the beast esc^>6d. This pest was finally killed by Mr. 
Morrell of MorreOganj. Either this or anotha dgei contracted a 
habit ^ artackiog boats passing throogh a colain Aid/ near Monell* 
ganj. and made the passage so daogeroo^ that the route was for a 
time given np. 

The See^e^tts foond in the Sundarbans are the boa con* 
sthetor, cobra-dl-capello or gaUara, brriat, or salt* 

w&ter snake, and green vip9. Rewards its the destruction 
of wild animals in the Sundarhans are paid from the treasury of 
the District to which die paitknlar tract bdoi^i but no.mfbmia' 
don exists showing the separate remids paid (or the destruction 
of wild ariimak fo the Suudadians or of the armisl loss of life 
caused by them. 

Th£ Birds of the Sondarbans comfuise the following: ~ Ad- 
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paUDts cf two kiods,—viz. Aidea gigantic, and Maiabout ad- 
jatantf^^lturcs, kites, hawks, owls, mainds, doves, green pigeoosf 
parrots, parroquets, juogle*fbwl, woodpeckers, sandpipers, egrets, 
waders, large and small spoonbills, pelicans, storks, paddy birds of 
several kinds, herons, snipe, crows, several varieties of kingfishers, 
divers, hombills, jays, orioles, teal, seagulls, curlew, Indian phea* 
sants. Waterfowl, reed^birds, plovers, partridges, and a great varietj 
of wild geese and ducks. 

Fish abound in nearly all the rivers. A list of the different 
varieties of edible fish will be found on a former page. Porpoises 
and crocodiles (oommcoly called alligators) abound, but the latter are 
less numerous than they were twenty years ago- They are still, how¬ 
ever, very destrucrive in the more populous parts of the Sundarbans, 
at the setting in of the hot weather. Colonel Gastrell states that, 
a^ the beginning of March, it is not safe to bathe in or take water 
&orB the streams, except at places specially protected by palisades 
of bamboos or wooden stakes. Even this precaution sorDetlmes 
fails. Instances have been frequently known of crocodiles entering 
within the palisades from the land side during the night In the 
Tnoming, the first notice of the hidden danger is the struggles and 
shrieks of some unfortunate woman, s^sed and dragged nnder 
water by the*reptile. Sharks, also, are by no means uncommon in 
the larger streams and estuaries. No trade is carried on in wild- 
beast skins, with the exception of the skins and boms of the 
spotted deer, which are sold for a trifie, and to a very small extent 
Deer-flesh is sold at only one place in the Sundarbans, the village 
of Kalud, within Kbdri Fiscal Division, about thirty miles south' 
of CaJentti A good-sized deer will fetch as much aa ;d^r, the 
average price being ras. The fiesh is eaten by the Hindus wn 
Calcutta, but Che trade is very inconsiderable; and It may be said 
that, witJ) the exception of the fisheries, the fenz itaiura do not * 
contribute in any way towards the wealth of the Sundarbans. 

Tee Po?ulatiok. —No separate census has been taken of the 
population of the Sundarbans. In the Bengal Census of 1872, the 
population of the Sundarbans was included in the returns for the 
24 Pargands, Jessor, and Bikarganj,-—the fiscal jurisdiction of the 
Sundarbans beiog divided among these Districts, It is impossible 
to make an estimate from the District Census Returns,, as many 
populous police circles are situated partly within the settled 
Districts and i>artly within the Sundarbans, and there are no means 
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of ascerc&Ining the proportion of the populatioo iriiich should 
be Uken es bebr^ng to the SQadarb«n& The soatbem pordon 
of the Simdaibui^, irtuch comprises the joogle tract gi»ng the sea- 
$bore> is entiidj Qniohabited, irith the egc^jtaon d a fev vander- 
VD^ gangs of voodcucten and fishvmen. vhole population 
is insignihcant 

R^Lioiotrs DinsTOH of thz People—K eaify all the inhabit¬ 
ants are eidrer Hindus or Muhamaiadan& There is, hovever, a 
sprinkling of Magh Bnddhists, dom Arakin^ chieflj foond in the 
Blkaiganj Snndarbans, and a fev of Natire Christians, 

The HutDU resident popoiatkin consists of low Stfdra castes, 
^o live bj cnldvadoii, woodcntzin& and fiahing. Hardlj a ain^ 
man helon^ng to the higfaer castes 1$ to be met with. The Coti>> 
missioner thus returns the Hindu castes of the Sundarbans, with 
tlteir occnpadon, etc. 1—(t) K^pih bazbos and culdrators j few in 
mimber, and in middling riiciiinstanGes. (2) Eaibartta, culdvators 
and fishermen; few in nomber, and in middling dicnmstacces. (3) 
Kapdli, culQTators and peoj shopkeepers; neilhei nomerDus nor 
/ew, and generallf in middUog drcunstances. (4) Podi cultivators, 
fishennen, and nrmrinnal voodcntters; numeroos; in middling 
drcumstances. (5) Chandil, cnldvators and occasioaal wood¬ 
cutters ; numeroua; generally in miHrfiing orcumstances, bot some 
poor. ( 6 ) culdvators and fisbennen; few, and generally in 
middling drcucDStancea (7) B^gdl, caltivators and fishermen, and 
occasional woodcotters; rather anmerons; some in middling dj^ 
cumstaaces, bot most of are poor. (8) TIm*, culdv a tora, 
labourers, and fishennen; few in number, and geoenUy poor. (9) 
Ohob^ washermen and culovators; very few in nomber, but in 
nod<^ng drcunstances. (10) Jog^ weavets by caste, but employed 
in the Simdaibans as cultrvatois, mooey^endezs, and petty general 
dealers; very few m nnmber, and mostly rich, (ii) Surf, origbally 
wine dlsrilleTs and sellers, but now cultivatots; few in number, 
and mostly rich, (is) Kiorfi, cultivators and hboorera, also rear 
and sell ; few in number, and pocw. 

Tee Muhaumaiuois ^tbe Sandoxbans belong to Che Suoni sect. 
They are reported to be tractable end quiet cnitivatars in the 24 
Parganis and Jessor Snndarbacs; bat in Che Bdka^anJ se c tio n , 
and a pert of Eastern Jesor, Che Musalm^ popobdon mostly 
belong CO the reformed Fartizf sect, and are cnrimlent and litigious, 
although reported to be not actively lanatknL The Muhacomadan 
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SuackAwi papulAOon 1 b dmded into the three following da^tses— 
(t) aaikh, cultivators and woodenfters 5 numerous, a few of ihcoi 
feeing rich, the majority in middling drcucastances, while others are 
poor, (a) Sayyid, cultivators; very few in numfeer; both rich a^ 
poor. (3) Path£n, cultivators; very few In numfeer, and in middling 
circumstances. Besides the foregoing, the following outcaste or 
g^sy tribes profess Muharonadanisni, but are not very scrupulous 
in Mowing the tenets of the prophet :—(x) Mirshifefiri, hunters and 
fishers. They sell fieb, thread, needles, £sh*hoolcs, and other little 
odds and ends. They also hold lands whicli they cultivate, and 
are generally well'tondo people, (s) Sipurii, snake catchers and 
charroers 5 generally poor. (3) Bediyi, quack doctors, who profess 
to cure toothache, rheumatism, and all sorts of aches and pains; 
generally poor. The CommissioDer reports that the Musalmhn 
religion does not seem to be making any further progress among the 
Hindus, and that no new sects of Muhammadans are springing up, 
Tke Kattvs CuRiSTiAO population are all cultivators, and their 
general condition is the s^e as that of the other peasantry. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, they are in middling circumstances. I have been 
unable Co obtun any information as to their total numbers; but the 
Agent Co the Port Cannbg Company returns the Native Christian 
population on the estates belon^ng to the Company at 102 souls, 
inchidiog men, women, and children. 

iMirtQaAKT PoTVi-tTiOK-—The bulk of the population of the 
Sundarbans is derived from the Districts immediately on the north. 
The population is Increasing gradually, the increment being almost 
entirely confined to the western parts of the 24 Pargani Sundarbans 
and the eastern part of the BAarganj Sundarbans. Little or no 
increase of the population is perceptible in the low4}dng marsi^y 
tT ^ot of the Jessor Sundarbans. The prindpal immigrants to the 
24 Pargani Sundarbans are Uriyis from Cattadc and other parts of 
Orissa, and Bunis from Choti Nigpur or Western Bengal They ^ 
originally came as or salt manufacturers, and as wood¬ 

cutters Since the abolition of the Gcvernnient Salt Monopoly, 
many of these men have settled down as cultivators in various parts 
of the 24 Pargani Stmdarbans. A colony of them was located on 
Sigai Island, and many are still there, although a great numbs 
woe drowned in ll)e q^clone of 1864. They brought their wives 
and families with them; and the Comnussiouer of the Sundarb^ 
is of opinion that they may be looked upon as permanent resl* 
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dents. Thef make good bnsbindmcii, are generally tbnfty, and 
some tiiem are neb toeo. * Eadi cnldvator's hni stands by itself, 
or in a little cluster dwellmgs beloi^u^ to relatives aad cenne^ ' 
0008 . The Unyd inougraQts mtennany only among themselves, 
and do QOt amalgaoiate with the native population. The other 
EDmigrants to the 24 Paegand Sondarbans are the Bunis, from 
Chotd Ndgpur and the hill Districts of Western Bengal They are 
generally brought into the Simdarbans for the pmpose tA clearing 
jungle. Their wives and children aecompu^ than, and many (£• 
them have now settled down pGmanently as cultivators on dieir 
own accocoL Some of speak Bengali very weQ, and dress In 
the same manner as the c«dinary local popoladon. 

The only immigrants m die Soodaibana of Eastern Bik&rganj are 
Maghs from (he Arakin coast hfony of then have now sertled 
down as culdvators in the Sendaj^ns, onder Bengali grantees. 
Others hold land od ebra own acconnt dire c t frwn Goveminent, 
having chiefly coltiTators of then own race under them. The newly 
imported Maghs are a stroog, hardy, and manly race, generally 
honest and truth*speaking. The Magh immignmts live together 
in little vOlages, ot clastes of voodm houses raised on posts, eight 
or nine feet above the ground. Both men and women are very 
industrious; neat and clean in tbeii dothing, bat dirty in thdr 
domesde habits. The women we a v e the cloth which they and their 
husbands wear, and the ms are ezceDcDt woodsmen and tillers of 
the soil. The CommissoneT of the Sundarbans states that many 
years ago, in the early days of hfagb imeugradon, it was the castom 
oi the ImmigTants to seek out some Utde secret creek leading mto 
the heart of the forest, wfaee th^ would form a locadtti, dear the 
yODgle, and culnvate the lands. The reason of their tbos secluding 
themselves is said to have been in order to seenre immuniiy from 
the payment of revenue. This praetke is now aban d oned, only, 
however, becaose very hole jungle bod now remains ia the BAkar- 
ganj Sundarbans for them to bide in. The Ms^hs do not anuJga- 
male with the Bengalis, and the Commissicoer does not think they * 
are likely to do so. They keep themselves entirety apart from the 
rest of the pc^olation, althoo^ many of them hare passed all thdr 
lives in the Sundarbans. ThQr retain a great fondness for that 
own coantry. There are many Mighs m the Bdkarganj Sundarbans 
who have Uved there for a gnarts of a ccnccuy or upwards, but 
who continne to occasionally visit their anc e stral botnes, and when 
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th«y have made sufTrcient money, return thither for good. The 
Magbs, tberefoie, although many of them paas the whole or the 
greater part of their lives in the Suodaibans, can hardly be looked 
upon, individually, as permanent settlers. 

The main population of the Sundarbans was derived from the 
adjoining Distncta on the north, and is gmduaJly increasing. No 
emigration takes place from the Sundarbacs, with the exception df 
the few Mflghs who have acquired a competency, and who return co 
their own homes. At present, while the populadon in the neighbour- 
log l^stricn on the north is increasing and gradually being pushed 
south, no emigratloit from the Suodatbans can be expected. 

UMAfJ Aire Rusal Popuiatiok. —There are no towns in the 
Suudaibans. Fort Canning, on the Matld river, is the only place 
which possesses a municipali^. It was started under the auspices 
of the Port Canning Company, with the object of supplying an 
auxiliary harbour to Calcutta, with which dty it Is connected by 
a lice of railway. After a few years, the attempt to fomj a port 
and town Med; the Government mooriogs, etc., were taken up, and 
the port ofhciaUy declared closed. la 1870, the town contained 
386 houses or huts, a total population of 714 souls. At present 
it is nearly deserted; and the Siindarbans Commissioner, In a report 
to me, dated the 10th April 1873, states Chat, ‘with the exception of 
the Agent and others employed by the Port Canning Company, and 
a dak mmsU, or I>eputy Postmaster, no ohe lives at Canning.^ An 
acconnt of the history of the town and port of Canniog, and of the 
attempt to make it a seat of maritime trade, will be found in my Statis* 
tical Account of the S4 Fargands (at a former page of this volume). 
The chief trading villages are Chdndkhdll, Morrellgaoj, Bishkhdl^ 
and Kachui; but these cau hardly be said to belong to the Sen- 
darbans, as they are situated on the north, within the regularly 
settled parts of Jessor, and have been described in ruy Statistical 
Account of that District The villages in the Sondarbans proper 
are very small, as well as few in number, and consist merely of a 
cluster of cultivators' huts. 

It has long been a disputed point whether the Sundarbans were 
anciently populated. According to cradhioa, cultivation once ex¬ 
tended down the eastern bank of the Kibadok river far below the 
now solitary village of Gobr^ in Sundarban lot No. 212. Colonel 
Gastreil, in bis Revenue Survey Report, states as follows‘ Sonre 
ruins of masoriry buildings, the traces of old courtyards, and here 
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and there some gardm plants and sfarobs, xemaln to the present day 
ia lot azi, closeto the separates it frost iM 213, sad 

attest in some raeasnie the troth of the legohj. But by whom the 
buildings were erected, tx idieD inba^ted, 00 oce seems to know. 
In those days, probably, the Kabadah coxocDonkated at all seasons 
of the year direct^ with the Ganges; its wato would then have 
been fresh instead of brackish, as it is at present; and there would 
have been every prospect also, of its ttt&ks beiog sdll further raised 
and consolidated The temptanoos, therefore, held out to men to 
extend culcrvation in that dutctioo must have bem as great as they 
are at present on the banks of the other fresh-water riven of the 
delta. Bnt long before Kennell’s day other streams had interfered 
^ch and cut off the '^nhaHak from tbe Ganges, and left it what it 
now is, a moe tidal creek, with no headway of fresh water. Fresh 
deposit on its banks must then bare ceased to a great extent; the 
rains would gradually have washed away the npper stratum of soli, 
and lowered tbe general level; the place would soon have become 
sickly, and finally forsaks) by all but those w 4 tom dire necesnty 
kept chained to tbe spot. Of all the villages that may once have 
existed over this portion of Jesscw, the nuserable village Gobri 
alone remains. Tbe area of this village has also decreased, and the 
cultivation of rice does not extend to within two miles of where it 
once did. The soil is gradually becoming more and more impr^- 
nated with salt and unfit for crops; and were rt not for embankments, 
and the fresh water drains into pa^s down the Kabadak 
in the rains hoping to wash out the salt of the soil near the banks, 
Gobti would soou be deserted also.’ 

Iletoains of bricfr and traces of hare also been found 
ii), isolated parts oi the forest, and in one or two localises brick* 
kilns too were discCFrered. Tberccan be no doubt chat settlers did 
occasionally appear in the Sundatbans in olden denes, but there is 
nothing (o show that there was ever a general p^Kilatioa ia the 
Sundaibans lower c hi*" the [aeseu limirs of coldvatioQ. Colonel 
GasCrell also states :—* Excepting tbe country bordering on the 
Passar river, if ever the Jessor portion of the ffondarbnns woe 
populated lower than tbe present line of forest boundary, which I 
much doubt, it tnnst have been when scene branch of the 
Ganges conveyed fresh water much foithet to d>e south dL^n the 
present streams do.' 

Material Cojwtiok of the PBOPL£.—The c o n d i rion of the 
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peopk ia, on t}io whole, prospetoai, and the Commissioner smtes 
that it contiinies to improve. The abundance of spare land and the 
scardty of labour are sufficient protection to the cultivator against 
oppression on the part of the grantee. It would not be veiy easy 
for the latter to replace a tenant who left him; and, owing to the 
rapidity with which jungle springs up in the Sundarbans, a grantee 
cannot afford to allow his lands to lie fallow, Ko doubt there are 
poor an well as comparatively rich peasants ui the Sundarbans; 
but where there is plenty of land to spare, the few cases of poverty 
among the cultivating class result folly and idleness, not Irom 
misfortune or oppresaion. 

Clothiwo.— The ordinary dress of a well-ttNio shopkeeper con* 
sists of a waistcloth {dJmif), a cotton sheet or shawl \ckd<iar)y and 
sometimes a »rt of coat {pirdn). A husbandman in average 
circunstaacea clothes himself m a widstcloth, and a scarf (^whd)y 
whicli he wears over his shoulder. The material is of stouter 
and coarser cloth than that of a shopkeeper's dress. In the cold 
season, the shopkeeper wears a eMdar or shawl of broadcloth, 
about 3 J yards b length, not made up in any way, but simply cut 
&om the piece. The cultivator wears a eAddar of stout cotton cloth 
in the cold weather; with a idihdy or large cotton quHc, made up 
and stuffed with old rags, as a coverbg at night 

Dwm,mcs.—A respectable shopkeeper's house is huilt of sufidri 
posts, bamboo, and reed mata The floor, which is of mud, is raised 
two or three feet above the surface of the ground. The sides of 
the hoose are made of reed mats, with split bamboos laid across,, 
which are sometimes painted black. The roof is thatched with 
straw, soH grass (a slender long graos which does not easily lot 
m the rains), and or the leaves of the Aaitdl or wild d^e 

tree. The hut consists of one room about thirty feet long by fifteen 
feet broad, with a narrow vcrandali in front and at the back, with 
mud steps leadbgto them. It has usually two doors placed oppo* 
site to each other, the panels being set b wooden frames. On each 
side of tlie door are windows to admit otr and light. In addition to 
this building, a shopkeeper has also a cooking-house where he and 
his fiimily take their meals, a cow-shed, aod two or three granaries 
i£(dds) for storing rice. These are situated at a short distance from 
the shop, but the whole of the buildings formbg the homeiead 
are sunounded by a fence composed of reeds plaited together, The 
fursirure coosiscs of a ioAh^h, or small wooden plafform used as 
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» bedstead; a low voodeo stool, about two feet aquare; a stros^ 
large m>odeit chest, toade of tolnably stout plaaks, aad further pro¬ 
tected by a fretwvk of wood securely nailed on the plasks, for 
keeping money and articles of value ia; tad the usual brass pots 
and cooking utensils &g domestic use. If die owner deals in cloth, 
be has also an extra tnink or two, or a clotbespress, in ‘which be 
keeps bis p ie c e goods. 

The houses of tbc culdvattws are geoerally bmlt of mud walls with 
thatched roofo in the 24 PaiganisporooD of die Suadaibans; but In 
the JessoT tod Bdkaiganj secdous the walls consist of reed mats, 
with bamboo ozgardji posts, die roof being thatched The bouse 
of a husbandman in n>iA^iiyi|r cjretufisttnces has usually about fire 
rooois ; the dimensions of the hugest room being about eighteen by 
twelve feet in the 24 Paiganis Sundarbans; and in the Jessor and 
Bdkargaaj Sundarbaos, about twenty-two by ten feet. On one side 
of the main aparonent is a Mnatl room used as a Idtchsi (sometimes, 
however, the cook-room is a separate hnQ; oo the other side Is 
another small room where the women of the femDy husk the rice; 
also a granary and a cow-sbed, but detached fr^ the house. Tbe 
princ^al room has a narrow verandah in front, with mud steps lend¬ 
ing up to it Tbe floor of die house is made of onid, rmsed ro 
about three feet above the level of tbe ont^e grouod. In the better 
class cf husbandmen's floors raised to the he^c of six or 

eight feet are not UBCommon. Of fumituxe a peasant has almost 
Qotbing. A few planks to at upon, some ea r then pots and pans, 
and two or three bas& utensils, coeopfeto tbe list 

Cost or Lrvtvc.—The respectable shopkeepte and retail vendors 
of petty stores never hriog their widi them into the Suadsr- 

baus, and conseqaendy there is no household, properly so called, 
among the trading Tbe shc^eeper his servants all 

eat together ; th^ food codsistuig of Iwled rice, a fish curry, some 
vegetables, a little pulse, and aiik. The Conuaissioner of the 
Sundarbans estimates the food expenses of tbe shopkeeper and hit 
usual three assistants or servans at about ;^i, 4s. od. a month. 
The food of an average husbandman is cbe as that of a shop¬ 
keeper, but somewhat coarser in quality. If he cannot afford fish 
CUIT7 to eat inth his ric^ he makes the food palatable with a little 
tamarind pickle. MUk is not a regular article of diet m a peasant’s 
feraily, although occaaonally used. An average peasant household 
consists of a man, wife, and two chfldrep. Tbe culUvucors estimate 
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tlifi monthlf cost of Uvwg at 3s. a head all round; and on givlrg the 
information to the Conmls^aer, said chat the children cost as much 
as the adults, ' because the; eat all day.’ Total for the &mily, tit. 
vunsm. 

Aorjcultural.—T he Sundaibans are striotly a rice-growing 
country, and paddy fonts their great staple. The paddy grown in 
the 24 Parganis and Bikarga&j Sundoxbans is said to be of a finer 
quality than that grown in the Jessor tract. Two crops of rice 
are raised in the year,—namely, the autunn {^ts) and the winter 
{d/Man) rice; but the early rice is only cultivated to a very limited 
ezrtent, and the cultivators depend almost entirely on the oold- 
weather paddy. 

The Aus, or Autumh is the produce of the higher lands, 
It is sown broadcast, and no transplanting is necessary. To pre¬ 
pare the land for tillage, the soil is first ploughed several times in 
April or May after a heavy shower of rain, and this process Is re¬ 
peated a few days afterwards. In May or June, the seed is scattered 
over the field, and the ground hatrowed on^e or twice. The plant 
is cut from the middle of September to the middle of October. The 
ten principal varieties of dus rice grown in tl^e Sundaxbans are as 
follow;—(i) IC<Uid bon, (s) ZdotdM loro, (3) P^rd sdl, (4) K^U 
dus, (5) Gotd dm, (6) Surpymani, (7) Arjun sdi, (8) 7 b/fi/faivl (9) 
Pdtrdaianif and (xo) .Dufgd Ih&g. 

Tna Aman, or Wsktse Rice, is grown on ordinary lands, neidier 
very high nor low. It is either sown broadcast, or first sown and then 
transplanted, the laner being the mode generally followed. The 
plot of land to be converted into a seedbed Is enclosed by a low 
ridge of earth, in order to Veep the water within the field. It Is 
then well ploughed, and the seed scattered over the ground in July 
or August. As soon as the sprouG are about a foot high, they are 
transplanted into specially prepared fields. The paddy is reaped 
during December, January, and part of February. It comprises the 
fonowiog twenty-seven varietiesvia (1) Hdikipdryar, (2) GaruS- 
niOJil, (3) Jdmd^fidru, (4) /dild, (5) Harhoch, (6) Ddrid iaebi, 
(7) Jf(ur ehdul, (g) Dhalsdr, (9) Gunc/ii, (10) ChhilH, (ri) I>dr> 
haehud, {i2) Gandh barturi, (13) JCdhndi, (14) Sundar idl, 
(15) RdvusAJ, (16) Maruh-sdl (17) Kanak cAur, (18) GofAl bhog, 
(19) Paindi hur, (30) Khojur-ckhari, (21) {a?) £dnh tulA, 

(23) Bertdphul, (24) Paraondnua sdi, (25) Mauitd^ (26) Gudtkubi, 
and (27) PWfsdi lurid. The hrat twelve named varieties are chiefly 
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cocfiied to ^ Jessor Suodarbans. Tbe meUiod of reaping the 
rice is different iiom that followed in the DsCrios to the oorlb, and 
eonsisis of simptf cutting off the ean from the The straw, 

being of no value, i$ burned oq tbe Ur. WestUod thus 

describes the STSteot of cultivation, qiyt the nianner In which tbe 
grain finds its waj to die maiket The peasants cultivate tbeii 
fields in two wajs-'^ither nader advances from the merchants, or 
without such advances Man^ husbandoien in the Sundaibans are 
well enough off to culorate mth theii own capiol; but several also 
receive advances from mochant^ wbo for dus purpose send their 
men all over tbe country in Almost or September to make such 
advances They again send tbeir people after harvest to collect 
the gr^n '(rtiich has been tbns pledged to them, la some cases 
the saminddrs also oaJte advances; but the large sami^ddrs are 
mostly absentees, and receive back Ibeh adwmces in money, so 
that the matter does not ir>ftii»Tirp» the distribntion of trade. The 
small tdlukdars are and usually lake a close interest irt 

tbeir culdvaCora A great quinti^ of rice, however, is aririvated 
without any sort of advaoces, and tbe husbandmen dispose of it 
themselves, either tafcn^ it to tbe market villages fca sale, « de¬ 
livering it on the spot to a trader, or who ccnnes to purchase 
it The latter method is tbe one most freqaeody adopted in the 
of very remote clearings; bat in those whkh are sltuattd within 
a moderate distance of a market village, the busbandman mkes his 
grrin there for sale. There is a hne of these market villages, sitmlcd 
in tbe north of tbe Sondarbans, to vhid) grain is brought in this 
wa.y,-»via. Cbdndkbdl^ Pilkg^chhi, Surkh^, Gaarambd, Kimpil, 
and Monellganj.' A descriptio) of the priodpai of these market 
wdages, CbindkluQi, wiU be f ound oa a previoos page. 

Otksk Crops.—B esides ric^ the coldvators also grow the fol¬ 
lowing crops, chiefiy for borne ctasnmpooB Peas, mnstud, 
til-see^ tobacco, chilies, onions, garlic, brisjal, pumpkins, cucum¬ 
bers, melons, kaeht or yams, and plantains. The gJontains from 
the B«Ckaiganj Sundaibans are brought for sale to the Calcutta 
market Sugar-cane is onfy grown in the Bdkargaoj Sondarbans, 
and not to sny great estent 'fbe Cocpamioner esdmates tbe area 
under its coldvation at aboot a thoosand aoea. Pda or betel 4 eaf 
is only g rown in the fiikargaaj Sundarbans, and to a very trifiing 
extent, Juti. —A small quantity of this fibre was cultivated as an 
experiment by tbe Messrs kforrell on theh esate at Morrellganj. 
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Tbe crop proved a success; and the Commissioner reports that the 
trial is still being continued, with a view of testing the capabilities of 
the land for growing this fibre on a large scale. Mr. Morrell told 
me that it makes an exceUeot crop for cleaning newly-recJairaed 
lands, Jnte has also been grown successfully on Sundarbans lot 
No. a IX, on die west bank of the Kabadak river, in the «4 Paiganis. 
The Commissioner states, however, that this is comparatively a new 
lot; and the jungle not being entirely cleared, the husbandmen 
complained that tigers would find shelter among the high jote, 
and prove dangerous. The culrivadon was therefore abandoned- 
Carvlifta Frequent attempts have been made to introduce 

this crop into the Snndarbans. The accoonts of tlie experiments 
have hitherto not been ^vourable, but the Commissioner states that 
he does not thbk they are conclusive against the profitable cultivation 
of Carolina paddy. A more extended and careful experiment will 
probably be made during the present season (1S73). Potatoes have 
been successfully introduced into S^gm* Island and the BKkarganj 
Stadarbaos. The cultivation of Virginia tobacco was also cried as 
an experiment, but it did not succeed. N 0 information Is obtainable 
as to the aauol area of the foregoing crops, but the Sundarbans is 
strictly a rice country. Other crops are mainly intended for home 
consumption, and represent but a small traction of the total area 
under cultivation. 

No general improvement appears to have taken place m the 
quality of the rice raised in the Sundarbans; but there are isolated 
cases of grants situated close to each other, and consisting of die 
same quali^ of land, in which superior paddy is grown on tbe one 
and an inferior varied on the other. The Commisuoner states 
that the reason of this appears to be, that a European geotlemaA, 
who was the grantee of several Sundarban lots, introduced the finer 
qoalities of seed when first clearing his grant, and that the culti¬ 
vators have contioued to use it on the same lots. Tbe Port Canning 
Company's Agent is keenly alive to any improvement that can 
benefit the Company’s estates, and has endeavoured to introduce tbe 
finer qualities of paddy in the many allotments held by the Company. 

CuLTivaTBD AiiiA.—A very conriderable increase has taken 
place in the area under tillage of late years, by clearing tbe jungle. 
Nearly the whole of tbe newl7<Ieaxed land is under rice. The 
following shows the area of Sundarban lands cleared from jungle 
and rendered fit for cultivation, between the years 1830 and 1872 i 
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—In the 34 Fargonis Soadubus, the CoQmitsioQer st&tcs that 
213,659 acres, or 332*28 square miles, have been thus cleared of 
jufigle and rendered fit for culDradoo vidua ^ period; in the 
Jessoi Sundaibaes, 104,096 afres, or 162*65 square miles, have 
been cleared; and in the Bftaiganj SoDdarbans, 177,152 acres, 
or 276*80 square miles,—making a total of 493,907 acres, or 771 
square miles of jugle land cleared and brnoidu onder culttrados 
in the period betveoi 1830 and 187a. Hie Cotnmtssiona* returns 
the total approamate area at present (1873) under cultivation at 
ACKS, or 2087*08 sqoare miles. 

Earl? Amum to thb Scnoauaks.—I condense the 

following brief histoij of the Sondaxban reclamaiioii, which is being 
pushed on so vlg^xously under Kdsh rale, from Kr. J. Westland's 
report In mj Account of Jesson I have refmed to pterions effbro 
under Muhammadan chiefi, st kA as Jahio. The present 

attempts date from an earl/ period of the h^oiy of British Admini* 
stranon of Jrasor, and are due to Mr. Henck^ the first English 
Judge and Magistrate of Jesaor, appointed in 1781, who was the 
ibonder of the system of reclamatiofi irtiich a now converting 
these great forests into nee tracts. 'At thn± time the route 

from the eastern Districts to Calcnita passed by nearly the same 
rivencooises which it follows now, vid &achuf, Xhnlni, Cb^d- 
khiU, and by the river leading past Kfligaaj. But this route was 
then Co the south M the cultivated tracts, ai>d for the most pan lay 
through forest, no hahstations being on either ade. Apparently 
about 2782 or 1783, Mr. Hmcfcell established diree ma^et-places 
in this mhospitable cracq-^ehai is to sj, depdts where the producers 
might meet with the trados, “rui provisimis mi^t be obt^ed. 
Qne of these was at Eachsd, one at ChindkhiH, and the third at 
HenckellgaDj. This latter place is close to Bingilpfiri, a Hide 
west of yrfUganj in the 84 Pajginis, and najned afrer its founder, 
Mr. HenckelL When diar place was >*ring cleared, that geotlemas’s 
native agent was much trcpobled by the depredahons of ogers; so be 
called the place after Mr. HenckcU, expecring that iht tigers, emt of 
respect and dread of the Judge's would no more molest him. 

The name adhered to Hie place ever afts, dntil at last the Survey 
au^orities, picking np tbe local prooundatko, wrote it down 
Hlngulgunge ” on thar maps, and blotted ont tbe history it con* 
tained Jn all three places, clearances of jungle had to be made 
before the gtpt/ <x market could be estabU^ied, for they were ail in 
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tbe Sundarb&n forest. By degrees the knds immediately around 
ihen were brought under cultivation. 

‘On tbe 4th April 1784, Mr. HenckeQ submitted to the Board 
his scheme for the reclamation of the Sundarbana. He proposed 
granting allotments of land, on favourable terms, to people under¬ 
taking to reclaim them. The terms were as follow:—The grantee 
or tdlukddr^n& to retain 66 acres, or 200 of land, for himself; 
upon tbe rest he would be chargeable with Goveininent revenue, 
according to the amount he brought under cultivation. The 
revenue for the hrst three years, nothing; for the fourth year, gd. 
an acre; for the flftlt year, la 6d. 5 for the sixth year, 29. 3d.; for 
Ae seventh and succeeding years, 3s. an aci& It does not appear 
that tbe grantee was bound to bring under cultivation any specified 
amount within a fixed time. Mr. Henokell urged the scheme, both 
because it would yield a revenue from lairds which were then totally 
unproductive, and because the cultivation would, by its peculiar 
zkatuie, fonn a reservoir for rice t^nst seasons of drought or 
famine, as the crops grown in the Sundarbans were little dependent 
upon rabfalL Another part of tbe scheme was the establishment of 
a sort of convict colony ki some part of the Sundarbans, but that 
part of it was never carried cut 

‘The Sundarban plan, as it was then called, was approved of by 
the Board of Revenue, and speedily brought into operation,—Mr, 
Henckell being made " Superinieodeot for cultivating the Sundar- 
bans,” In 1787, Mr. Henckell already looked on tbe scheme as a 
“great success,” and reported that many satnisddrs come for¬ 
ward and taken grants, and that 7000 acres, or a 1,000 ^igAds, were 
already under cultivation. He had largely interested himself In the 
plan, and had even personally advanced money to tdiuklin m 
cany it out 

'Mr. Henckell had foreseen the probabfli^ of disputes arlsbg 
wifo tbe soifdfiddrs who possessed lands adjoiolog the Snndarban 
grants; and accordbgly, in August r786, he caused tbe whole of the 
bonndary between the id»dndirt lands and the Sundarbans to be 
marked off with bamboo stakes. This boundary was, of course, not 
easy to determine. The aandndirs held their lands not by specific 
boondories, but hy larg<inds; and as they extended their cultivation 
southward, they attached the newly^mltivated land to the adjacent 
par^and, or Fiscal Division. But as the pcr^catds were divisions 
which bore reference to the land revenue system, they did not extend 
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sonthw&rd of the hcuts of cuUvatioa; aod bod which was jet oo- 
recbimed b elo n ged to do fia^gajid 2t aD, aod theicfore was wiihm 
no tofttinddr/ aeRleiiiea& 

‘ Mr. Ueockell prored ojuect in his aiiddpaciaiis regudii^ (US' 
putes, and in 1783 he writes ahoost despairiogly to the Board. The 
Momijiddrs of the bordering Districts were riaima to the 

lands which had been granted to the idJuMdars or grantees in the 
SuadarbaD& The tawdnMrs woold not furnish isij specidc boim- 
danes to thei r estates \ but whaiereraBj bod was brttJght under 
cultivation, xbtj claimed it as Ijiog w^hin th^ ImiBL Thej were 
thesuelves bringing mto coltivation wwall patches of land here and 
there in the Sundaibans, in order to prove, by bringing it upon thdr 
rent'ToD, that it was theaa. And not only were Hxy making these 
claims, but they were enfordog them; the Sallmibdd ioiidaMrt 
especially interfering with the cnlnvarion, and opposing the grantees 
(tdluhMn) by force. Mr. Heockell for two yean Rpeatedly urged 
the Board to interfere to protect the grantees, and wished an order 
to be issued to the tamiaddn them to decbie theli 

boundaries trithin three months, so thai he migfal dehnitelj know 
where their estates ended, anrf where the nnowned Sundorbans 
began. The present unsettled state of aAirs was ruining the whole 
scheme. The tdiukd&rt, or Sundarban grantees, had for some time 
continued to pay their revenue, m the hope of havii^ matters 
settled, but were latterly falHng into arrears; and allhoi%h Mr. 
Hcnckell held applications for upwards 66,000 aCTCs, or soo,ooo 
i>igfids of land, from new taMsdertf be delayed malring the grants 
UDUl he could be quite cfftain whether the Government had really 
the power to allot them. 

4 Iq a letter, dated the 26th March 17901 a smtemeot ia made of 
the progress of the schema The grants which had been made 
were as followIn ly&s* 7000 anres; in 1787, 4364 acres; in 
X788, 3704 acres; and in 1789, 534 acres. The grants had fallen 
off for the reasons stated above; but Mr. Heockell said that, if 
matters were only settled, he would veiy llkdy a»ke grants of 
33,300 acres is r79o. Revence fron the newly^leared gtaois tint 
became payable id 17M, the demand f<w that yeai being 
10s. od. ; by 1793 there would be a demand of ;£ao54 on grants 
already made, beridea the revenue of the 33,300 aaes he bc^«d to 
give in 1790, and iriitch would amount to ^^1250 is X 793 > to 
;^5ooo b 1796. 
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*The Board, however, were not convinced by these iactd and 
figures, aud were somewhat lukevarm as to the whole of the scheroe 
of Mr. HenckelL They had already withdrawn, on the score of ex¬ 
pense, the establishments 'tdiich had been placed at the three markets 
of ICachui, Chdndkhiii, and Henckellganj to promote and manage 
the system of grants, and to aupervise the small Government estates 
formed by the clearings at these places. The present expenditure 
and the certainty of litigation weighed more with them than the 
chances of future revenue, and in J790 they practically abandoned 
the scheme to take is fate. 

‘Next year (1791) the Collector stated that the enterprise had 
begun to &ul from the above causes, and that some ea/nifAdrs had 
succeeded in showing that the lands of the Government grantees 
(Idiukddrs) were .within their settlementa, and in having them die* 
possessed. A new settlement was accordingly made of aU such 
grants, the old terms being applied only to tliat pojt of tlieca which 
remained af^r the exclusion of what belonged to the sfimtnddrj, and 
a reduced amount of revenue still continued to be realized from 
them. But no more grants were made; andjn 1796 the Board 
refused to entertain an application for a grant, on the ground that 
the gamS/vfdrs' rights were not yet decided. The question, in tact, 
was whether the Permaiaent Settlement proclamation had not vested 
in the taminddrs the proprietary right over the whole Sundarbans. 
The old grants, too, began to decline. Kilfd^pur and Muham- 
madibdd, once the most prosperous, fell bank into jungle, and were 
unable to bear the assessment imposed upon them. They were 
relbquished by the grantees in 1793, and became Government 
estates. When Killddspur was thus bought in by Government, 
there was hardly an inhabitant on iL ChdndkJUli, Coo, which was 
a Government clearing, began to relapse about 1796, but seems to 
have afterwards been redeemed, as la 1808 it appears in the hands 
of a farmer. 

‘ However, after a season of adversity, prospects began to mend, 
and in 1802 the improvement was so great, that the Collector prc* 
posed to send surveyors to measure bow much land had been 
brought under cultivation, in order that the assessment might be 
increased. Nothing was then done, however; and in 1808 the. 
Collector again urged upon the Board an foquiry of this nature. 
He estimated the amount of land cultivated by people who held no 
grants, or cultivated by grantees b excess of that covered by their 
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gtttts, to be about 13,000 acres. About TS14, a measoremeat vas 
made bf satne suryt^un, but proted to be aamscvorth^, tbe 
grantees haTing bribed the s uiv^ois to ondeistare the culdvatiofi. 
FiaaUy, ia iSidj a nea sm e m ent was earned out by Mr. Senith, an 
assistant Collector. As early as 2S07, ^fJicadou for giants, which 
had ceased for a long time prenoosly, b^an to cone in.’ The 
snbsequent history of Saadarban teclamation is one of steady pro* 
grass, particularly <rflate yeara The tract has beai placed for fiscal 
purposes under a Special Commissicioo’, with a separate establish¬ 
ment ; and its area has been snir^ed and dauareated off into lots^ 
each bearing its own number on the maps. Ibe Cozomissioner 
estimates the Sundarban land at present under eultivaaon at 695,733 
acres, or io37*oS square cnDes, of which 493,907 aezos, or 772*73 
square nules (bdng two-duids of the wbole), were reclaimed between 
2830 and 2872. As wiDbe mentionedin the coiKlading paragraph 
of this Account, tiie estates in the Sendarbans cuenbered 431 in 
iS7i'7a, and paid a land revenue of jfa 1,757. 

Difficulties of Sukdamam RjCLascATioy.—Ur. Westland thus 
describes the method foEomd m reclaimii^ these tiacts of jungle 
land, the difficulties attodingit^—‘Tbe clearing of Snndarbsn 
forest is A most arduous undertaking The trees intertwine with 
each other to such an extent, tbu each supports and upholds the 
otiiera Some of the trees, too, axe of unmeose are,—one sort, the/i« 
tree, spreading and sending down oew stems, till it covers perhaps 
an acre of ground. Trees like these cannot be ent down and 
removed In bulk; they must be piecemeal, and the tree mnst 
be cut up into littl e pieces Snt tbe trees are not the only 
difficulty, for there is a low and almost rmpenetiable brushwood, 
wlrich covers the irtiole sGr&:& Ibis has simply to be hacked 
away bit’by bit by any one who attempts to penetrate Into the 
forest 

'And there is no qriall danger from irild beasa while all this is 
going on. Crocodiles oie seldom luet with, except on the immediate 
of rivers; but tigers are not unfrequent, and occasionally 
break ont upon the defenceless forest-cleaiers, if the latter approach 
their 1 ^ too closely. Sometimes a tigs takes possession of a tract 
of land, and commio such fearful havoc, that be is left at peace in 
his domain. The depredatioos of some unnsoalfy fierce tiger, or of 
more than one such tiger, have cAen tbe retirement t£ some 
advanced colony of clearers, who have, diiou^ tbdr feai, bees 
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compelled to &bftndon lapd which only the lahoui of ycats hai 
«daimed from jungle. 

‘ Supposing, however, that the Sundarban cultivator haa got over 
these obs&cles, md the equally formidable although less pro* 
mioent difficulties entailed by a residence ffir from the haunts of 
men, his dangers are not yet past Unless the greatest care is 
taken of the land so cleared, it will spring back into jungle, and 
become as bad as ever. So great is the evil fertility of tl»e soil, that 
reclaimed land neglected for a sii^le year tvill present to the next 
year's culdvator a forest of reeds {no!). He may cut it and bum it 
down, but it will spring up again almost as thick as ever; and it 
takes about three eradicadoos to expel this reed when once it has 
gtowa The soil, too, must be cultivated for ten or twelve years 
before It loses this tendency to at once cover itself with reed-jungle. 

‘ The first and heaviest part of the clearing of any plot of land is 
usually done at the expense of the propnetor, the person who has 
settled with Government for the land. When the clearing has pro* 
ceeded to a certain pcin^ he setdes tenants upon the lands thus 
partially cleared, and they bnag it into cuIuvaCicn. These husband* 
men call themselves &bddkdri" or reclaiming rayats, and esteem 
themselves to have a sort of right cf occupancy h\ thefr lands. 
When these cultivators thus begb, they occasionally themselves 
extend their land by additional clearings; but, as a general rale, it 
is fonnd that the greater part of die actual clearing work Is done at 
die expense of the capitalish and not of the cultivators. When a 
sufficient number of people are gathered together on a new clearing, 
they tend, of course, to form a scttleracnt, and to remain per¬ 
manently where they are. But the fiirthcst advanced parts of the 
cultivation, and some also of those which are not new or lersote 
from old lands, are carried on upon a diffierent principle. A large 
number of husbandmen, who live and cultivate lands in the regu* 
krly settled districts to the north, have also lands in the Sundarbans, 
which they hold under diferenc landlords. The coltivating seasons 
in the Sundarbans are later than those ffirther north, and the plan 
which is followed by these doable cultivators is as follows The 
months of Chaitia, Baisdkh, and Jaishtha, corresponding roughly to 
the English months of April, May, and J une, are spent in cultivation 
at home. The husbandman then, having prepared his home cultiva¬ 
tion, embarks with his ploughs, oxen, and food, and proceeds to his 
or Su&darbaa clearing. July, August, and September are 
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sp«nt b plonghiDg an] sowing and preparing ch« crops thsre, tbe 
peasant iMiildiiig a Uttk shed as a dwelling Utc The waier 

gets high in Aegust and Septembs, bat tfab is Utde impedfanept to 
culti’i'atioo. A conadenble portion of die l and under rice is 
situated below high-water made; bet the plantu^ is easy, for rice 
sown on higher lands is traniylanted into these low lands when it 
is strong enough to bear the wata, AAo having sown and trans¬ 
planted his SjtndarfaiP crop, tbe biisbandman returns borne, and 
these outposts of cavillsation axe absolutely abaDdoned,-->large 
extents of cultivnted ricfr&dda, without a trace of human habitarion. 
By the taiddle of Deconber, the home^altiTaied rice has been cot 
and stored, and the peasant then returns to tbe Sundarbans, and 
tes^ the crop on bis dearii^ diere. At this dne of the year 
(January and Februsuy), rtapos a dAmaU oowdto the Sundarbans, 
and are extenstrely employed few the harvesting. When the rice is 
cut and prepared for sale, die hepdfis or dealers come round and 
bi^ it up, and the tandjtdSr also sends his agents roosd to collect 
the rents from the caldvator^ Tbe peasant bavitig sold his grsdn, 
pays his rent, aod biii^ tbe ^aianrj> of hs money back with him 
(o bis bom& 

' While a great deal of collivation in the more rsnote parts of the 
Sondaibans follows this method, in the nearer tracts there are large 
settlements of husbandmsi who dwell pennanently sear the land 
they have tinder cultivation. But it must be remembered that these 
tracts are after all sparsely iohalnced, and that many of the cult^ 
vators who dwell in them, be^es having a hcJdhg near their own 
houses, have also another, eight or ten miles away, which they visit 
only occaaionallj when they have work to do. The great Certility of 
th^land renders it easy for a hashaodman to keep large areas under 
culuvatioc; and thus, what with resdoit large<nltivatiog husband¬ 
men and non-resident busbasdmen, tbepopoladoD in tbe Sundatban 
tracts is not at all equal to what the aaooDt oS land under cultrva- 
rifin would lead one to expect 

‘There is anothv thing to be nodeed with reference to the 
dwellers in these r^ions, namdy, that they do not tend, as in other 
places, to group themselves into villager Brohably this is one 
result of having holdings so large, rhar it is most cravenlent to 
live near them. But whate\*s the caoee, many of the village names 
on the map represent no ^es of viUages os we usually understand 
a village, but represent merdy great seas of waving paddy, with 
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homestftads dotKd over them, where himiUee live apparently In 
perfect sedimon. This desciiptioo, however, does not apply to the 
older settled tracts. 

‘Another feature b the rcdamadon and cultivation of these Sun- 
da^bsA lands is the embankment of water inlets. It is a character, 
istic of deltaic formations, that the banks of the rivers are higher 
than the lands lartlier removed from them; and the whole of the 
Simdarbans may be looked on as an aggregation of basins, where 
die higher level of the sides prevents the water coming in to over¬ 
flow the interior. Many of these basins are so formed, that, left to 
themselves, they would remain under flood, as they cornmuoicate 
wth the sunoundbg channels by means of khUs, or small water* 
courses, which penetrate the bank; and a great part of reclamorioo 
wo* consists m keeping out the water, and thus bringing unde 
cultivation the marsh land inside. Thb method of reclamation of 
low lands applies both to the Sundsibans proper and also to a 
remarkable line of depression which runs across Jessor Dlstricti 
immediately north of Khnlni Fait of these low lands has been, 
and pan remains to be, drained and reclaimed by tlie method 
lefeircd to. In employing this method, all the inlets from the 
channels surrounding are embanked, and smaller channels called 
poydns are opened round their ends. The inlets themselves are too 
big to be kept under control, but these peyins can easily be so kept 
This eenbankiog Is usually done b November, after the rivers have 
gone down. When the ride is low, the channels ore opened, and 
the water from the inside drains off; when it is high, the channels 
are closed. Much land be rendered culturable by this means, 
which would otherwise be marsh. But here also a sbgie yearis 
neglect may take away at one stroke all that has been gained iby 
many years' labour. The effect of tiic rams and the freshes of each 
year is to partially destroy all the embankments that were used 
the previous year, and to flood the lands. The rice that has been 
sown has, however, attabed suflidenc hardihood to remain on- 
injured; and when the anters again go down, the harvest may 
be reaped. But unless the embaukmeots are again renewed b 
November, tfie floods will not have ceased to cover the low lands 
by sowiug time, the land will remain unsown, and Jungle and 
marshy reed will take rite place of the paddy. 

‘One curious testimony to the extent of these embanking opera¬ 
tions is shown in their effect on the tide. They will plainly have 
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the dfect of confiniog the rising tide widiio the tiver chmsds, and 
preventing it expending itself ia Uccsal overflow.. Twenty 
ago, the tide was never obsmed at KaiiJ, in Jessor Difiliict, or 
even for some distance fiirtfaer down stream. Ax the present da^, 
when the rivers are low, the tide turns the curreztt not only at 
Nar^ but for a few rnfiM above it The change is plainly the 
result of the estcnaon (tf cnltivarioD in the Sandaibana 

‘It IS difficult to give an idea c( ffie wealth of rice-flelds that 
one sees during harvest time, in pagqrig along the rivets rriiich* 
intersect the Sundarban iedamatioa& In other parts of the 
countcy the view is ahraja restricted by trees or by villages, bot 
in the Sundarbans rt is different. In the tract which has been 
cleared, you look over one vast plain, stretching ffir miles on either 
side, laden with grain, A hoioestead is dotted about here and 
there, and the course of the riven Is traced by ibe fringes of low 
brushwood that grow upon their ; but with these excepdois, 
one sees in many places one onbroken sea c£ mvii^ rice up to 
the point where the distant forest iv^mdy the boriz^x. In places 
where reclamarioc has only recently b^un, a fringe of half a mile 
broad on either side of the river comprises all that has yet beoi 
done by the ^vtOTHIng colony. 

^ These colonies sometimes suffer CDOSt severely from {^clones. 
Th^ houses snd ffieir fields ase only a foot or two above high* 
water mark in the ]oiF>]yiog JessM Sundaibans; and when the 
^clone wave pours up Che great streams of the Paaar and the 
Hnringhdd, and from them spreads aH ova the coontiy, the inun¬ 
dation woriis crud havoc amcpng these lc>w 4 ^g isolated villages. 
The grain in their fields is spoiled ; their booses are torn away, 
ant^all their stores are lost; tbsr cattle are curied away and 
drowned; and they themselves reduced to the eztremest shiAs to 
save ih^ own Uvea The cyclone of the i6th May >$69 destroyed 
two hundred and fifry lives in Morr^lgasj alone, and caused an 
immense loss to property. LiabDi^ to cyclones most put a 
practical limit to the estensioo of cnltivatioit: foe the nearer one 
gets to the sea, the greater the dnnga; and the mc«e the forest is 
cleared away, the smalla the bairia placed between the cultivator 
and the devouring wave.’ 

Arsa; OoTTCwf ov CaoK, Eid^Tbe Cotomissioaa of the 
Snndaibans thus retuiss the area undo his supovirion, classified 
into three great dlvisiocis The area at present set apart 
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for redamtiou ^rposes, and leased out, mounts to 2,076,030 
acres, or 16^2 29 square miles, of vhicli the approxiitiate area 
under cultivation is 689,9^3 acres, or 107809 square miles; the 
remaining 386,046 acres, or 603 19 square miles, being uncultivated 
and under jungle. (2^ The forest land not leased out comprises 
an area of 8,538,871 acres, or 3966 98 square miles. (3^) The 
navigable rivers and creeks, 2,205,943 acres, or 1884*28 square 
miles. The total area of the Sundarbans, therefore, is 4,820,843 
acres, or 753* 55 square miles. The eJeatiags are leased to the 
grantees for a term of 99 years. Sujidarban lands are very 
unevenly assessed; and tire CorDmissloner states that variation 
in rent does not furalsh an index to the quality of the land 
Husbandmen vbo have held their lands for a long time, and who 
have leases ijaAifs), pay much less rent than the new-comers who 
now apply for lands even of somewhat inierior quaJi^. The 
following table of tlte rates of rent, outturn and value of crop, in 
the different divisions of the Sundarbans, has been furnished to 
me by the Commissioner 
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CortPinOM OF the Cultivatobs.— In the part of the 24 
Pargani Sundarbans lying between the Hdgii and Jamunh rivers, 
a holding exceeding £ity acres would be considered a very large 
farm, and aoythu^ below five acres a very small one. In the 
eastern part of the 24 Pargani Sundarbans, and in the Jessor 
Sundarbans, the average size of the holdings is rather greater,~a 
farm of sixty-five acres or npwards being looked upon aa a large 
one, and one of seven acres or under a very small one. A fidr- 
sued, comfortable holding for a husbandman cultivating his own 
land is about seven acres in the western part of the 24 Pargani 
Sundarbans, and also in the Bikarganj Sundarbans. But in the 
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lovljing Sandarb^$ ia tbe east of the «4 Fugaais, and in Jessor, 
teo acres are required to comfi^blr stippcet a cultivator and Hs 
family. A single pair of oxen can calcfvau fire acres of land, bat 
not more. The Comciiasiooer states that a small bolding of five 
acres would cot make a peaaaoc as well off as a respectable retail 
shopkeeper, cor would it euble him to lire as well as a man 
earcing zfi& a mocffi in wages. Ed the more iertile and elevated 
Suadarban lands in the west of the e4 Fargaods, and in fi^arganj, 
the peasantry, as e rule, are pro^wous and free from debt In the 
intermediate tracts,—namely, die eastern part of tbe 24 Pa^and 
Sundaxbass, and die Jessor Soadarbans,—the smaller cultivators 
are genoally more or less in debt Uosc cf the culdmors in the 
Sucdaibans bold tbeir land wtffi octnpaDcy r\^ts •, and the Commis* 
sioner estimates that only about cioe 4 fifa of tbe eotire comber are 
teoants^t-vQi. Very few of die bcsbandmen ludd tbeir lands oc 
a permanent tenure, or withoct being liable to enbancemsit of 
recL No class «»naH propri e tors is focnd io the Sucdaibans, 
who own, occupy, and cuJrivale heseditaiy lands, without either a 
&ufd/tldr or superior holder above diem, or a sub-h^der, or 
irisidftf ot day*labooicr under tbaoL 

Tbb DohicsTic of the Sindarbaos are cows, oxen, 

ponies, goals, p^ocs, which are kept by Hindus and Muham- 
mcdans alike; fowls, kept by Mnsalmdns only; and ducks, by 
Muhammadans and low-caste H!ndii& Ponies are worth from 
to ;^i5 each, bet are few is cumber, and doc used as beasts 
of burden or for agricBltaial purposes. Ibey are kept by tbe 
richer husbandmen and landlords, both Hindus and Mohamma- 
dacs, but pricdpally by the latter, almost eodrelj fat the purpose 
cfwuoning races at vtUage fiins daring tbe cold season, and to 
proclaim the dignity of tbeir owcera. A pair of average oxen or 
bullocks costs abonz £3 ; an ordinary cow, about £x; a pair of 
bofhiloes, ; and a score of ksds six months old, from £it 
ros. ed. to The agricultural implonents generally In ose are 
the following ot plot^h, value i& fid.; ca spade, 

value la fid; Mtu or reap^-hook, value 3d.; ddi or Irill-hook, 
for clearing jungle, value fid.; swf, a bamboo ladder used as a 
harrow, the driver standing npon it to give it weight as it is dragged 
over the field, value 3d; ikanfdy a sort 4^ ligfu ^owbar, with a 
wooden handle and an iron head. priDcipally used for digg^g boles 
in fenebg, value 94. For the cuMvatioQ of what is technically 
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IcDOwn aj * a plough’ of Un<], equal to about five Engluh acres, a 
pair of oaeo and tlie impleraeQts above menticned are needed, the 
whole lepreseocing a capital of about ^3, 48- 9^., of which 
would be the cost of the oxen alone. 

Wages and Patcas.—The wages of a labourer not employed In 
field work vary from 6d- » Sd. a day, according to she season. 
The wages of an agricultural daydabourer are the same, but are 
frequently paid either in whole or in part in grain. Reapers are 
always paid in kind, by a share of Che crop. A husbandman en* 
gaging a labourer for the harvest season pays him an eighth share 
of the crop cut by him. Smiths and carpenters in the Sundarbans 
are not paid by the day, but by the piece. The market price for 
the ordinary variety of coarse rice cultivated in the Sundarbans is 
reported by the Commissioner to vary from 3& 9d. to 5s. 6d. a 
hundredweight No barley, Indian com, wheat, or indigo U grown 
in the Sundarbans. Sugar-cane is sold at the rate of one to two pice 
(c J to 3 farthings) a stick. The produce of the cane, when converted 
into raw sugar, sells at ^ut three-halfpence per pound. 

Landless Day*la 50 u^^ers. —There is no tendency towards the 
growth of a dlatinci class of daydabouiers in the Sundarbans, not 
posessmg or renting lands. A husbandman who has more land 
t'Kart lie can manage himself, drher sub-lets a portion, or imports 
labour for its cultivation. In sub-letiing the land, the proprietor either 
regularly leases it, or lets it out on what is termed or a division 
tenure, receiving a share of the produce b lieu of rent. As regards 
the payment of rent by sub-tenants, much depends upon the rates 
which the holder of the lands has himself to pay. The Commis¬ 
sioner states chat he knows of instances where a cultivator paymg a 
rent of 9s. an acre (0 the grantee from whom he held, sub-1^ a 
portion of the land for 2 3 a an acre; and, as a rule, a cultivator does 
not sub-let his lands for leas than twenty-five per cent, above the 
rates which he pays himself. When the land ia sub-let m bkdg or 
shares, the holder of the land receives one-half of the produce from 
his sub-tenant in lieu of rent. The oxen for the plough are supplied 
by the sub-lessor; but seed grab, plough, and all other recesary 
agricultural implements are furnished by the sub-lessee. 

Spans Lakd.—I n the older Sundarban grants there is no spare 
land, except of very inferior quality, and even sucb is rarely met 
with. In estates recently cleared, however, there is more land avail¬ 
able than there are husbandmen to till it; and not only ace settlers 
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able to obtain veij favotuabla terms as to rest, bot tbej axe often 
assisted hj the sapeiior graatees hj mooef adnsces, or bj cattle 
purchased for theio. A grantee satarallr does all he can to lease 
out the vbole of his deaiiog, as, if allowed to remain fallow, it 
quickly rererts to jungle. In the ocethem pails of the Jessor Sun- 
dajbaos, especdaBy ia the rcmned estates irtuch had been deared 
forty to fifty years ago^ there is much spare land, bat tm a very low 
level, and not eaalj let He Commlssioaei reports that it is here 
impossible to get a snffideot nimibs of odOTacora, as almost the 
entire area lies under water daring dte rains, and there is nb place 
to live in. 

LA)n> TD7UR£$.~There are several grades of under^teDants be* 
tween the grantee, who bolds his land* direct fiom GoverameDt, and 
the actoal culdvatoi of (he sc»L These rlaso« of imder.holdeT8 
bear difierenz names in the 94 Pargaids, the Jessor, and the Bikar* 
gaoj Sundaxbaas. In the 24 Paiganis Suodaibans there are two 
grades supeior to of a c^raon cultivator, via. the gda/Aidir 
and ddf‘‘fdn£Aiddr, In some’pUces die ghtlAUdr ts also styled a 
ehakddr, and in others a UakaMr. They bold under the grantee, 
who is directly responsible for die Government revenue demand, or 
under hfs nomiuee. In the Jessor and B^kargaoj Sundarbans, how¬ 
ever, the under-tenuzes axe more mBMcoos, aod of a somewhat 
difezent character. They are thus dcsoibed in Mr. Westland's 
report on Jessor:—* Almost all the lands chat He south of B^herhat 
axe Suodaxban idhtks; someof dtese have, hoveva, been saffidently 
long under culdvatioo to have pot off the appearance of recently 
reclaimed lands, but they have mostly been acquired subsequently 
to the PennancDt SetclemeuL In the Jessor Sundatbans, among 
the cuUivaton of those lai>ds whoe redaouidoo is comparatively 
recent, the same tenoxes do not [wevail which axe found in the 
regularly settled Districts to the north. There axe i>ot here the 
and Ni tenores which axe found u the vrest and north, but 
an entirely new senes of tomres, gorng by different names. Paird 
tenures and forms axe aboost nnknown, as dte taminddr does not 
ordinarily traDsferall his xigfaB to otbes, ccmsttcatiag himself a mere 
rentchaxge, bux manages his lands la £sct, it is the sub¬ 

ordinate holders, and not the tamindirs, who take to creating 
tenures. The highest tenure is called a Uittk^ the tdiaidir holding 
and pa^g rent fox a village or half a vQls^ sometimes culirvatnig 
the lands himself^ and sometimes not The tdiuJeddr corresponds 
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with the gdn/Alddr of the older tracts, where the word tdlukAir has 
^ totally difieie&t application, and refers not to the cultivating series, 
but to the landholding series of tenures. The t4lukddr*s rent is 
looked upon as a 6i:ed rent Under him comes the h^waidddr^ 
who corresponds with the /ami holder ^jther north, and whose 
rent is also regarded as fi&ed. The howaid tenure may be created 
by the samifkiir, if he bas not already aeated a i&iuhd&t; and in 
this case a tdhthidr subsequently created will lake position between 
the hdwaldd&r and the samvtMr, The right of a tilukdir, however, 
includes that of creating Hwaids within his own tenure \ and the 
kiwtiddir again may create a subordinate tenure, called Mm kdtoald, 
and may subsequently an ausat Adwald, intermediace berween him* 
self and the nira hdwaUddr. In these subordinate tenures, the 
tensksts are almost always of the pure peasant class, and engage 
personally in agriculture. They are always regarded as having 
rights of occupancy; but if they again let their* lands, those who 
cultivate under them, called ekarxhd rayats, have no such rights, 
and regard themselves as only holding the laud for the time. * 

‘ Ho doubt these tenures have their origin in rights founded 
upon original reclamaKon. A cultivator who gets a small piece of 
land to clear always regards himself as having a sort of property 
in ic,~^ ibddkdrd nMUta^ or reclamation right. As reclamations 
extend, he begins to sub-let to other cultivators, and we have a 
hdwaiidir with his subordinate Mm hAwaidddrs in a few years. 

* The tdiukA&ri above described are those who, in the parpind 
lands, come between the saminddr and the cultivator proper or 
hdwaldddr. In Sundarban grants the word has another meaning, 
for these grants are themselves called tdhks, and their possessors 
are idlukddrs. Among these idlukddrs ere several persons holding 
considerable samkrui&rU in Jesaor, Brikarganj, and the S4 Fargan^; 
but a great number of them appear to belong to the comfortably 
circutastanced class of people residing immediately north of the 
Sundarbans. Many people there, who derive a competence either 
from a tenure in land or from commerce, have also some tdlak is 
the Sundarbans, and they form, for the most part, successful re> 
claimers. They have just enough money to carry on Sundarban 
reclamation with soccess; and they are not rich enough to leave 
everything in the hands of agents, atrd, by forgetting their direct 
mterest, rel« tiierr enterprise. Many of them have also cultivators 
of their own in their older settled lands, and can nsc them for their 
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Qffwex lands. It is to tbe class to triikh these mes bdoog tiiat the 
greater part of the agricnlraral ttnpDraDCBt and ezonsion since the 
Permanent SettleiDent is ovisg; and the advantage of having men 
of this class as Sundarhan ^Att^rs was strikdnglj shown in 1S69. 
The cultivators snfered great leases by the cyclones of that year, and 
the loss vrould have been sufident to paralyse the whole redams* 
tion scheme, bot that* these t^hiidirs, tsunediately connected as 
they are with the giants, at once cane forward to give their husband* 
men the necessary agistance, dnnring only upon the little surplus 
of money they had at their bomea larger require to 

have these matters brought borne to and even then er p ert 
their cultivators to settle matters themselves; these smaller men at 
once appreciate the wbdit case, and step into the gap.' 

The Commissioner states that^ with the qcepO» of the Jessot 
Sundarbans, and the eastern pornon of die 24Patganis Sundarbans, 
where the land is low and liable to loi^-pTOtiacted inundations, 
there is no tendoicy to mcreaae the namber of sub'tennres. In the 
western part of the 34 Pargaoiis, and in the Bdkaipnj Sundarbans, 
the grantees and oths SBpoicrlandhbhieis are most anxlcpua to pur¬ 
chase the rights of sub-tsiants whenever tb^ get the as there 

is little or no difficulty in coUectzDg tents or in obtaining cultivators 
on good lands Bat in tbe low 4 ^^og lands in the eastern parts of 
the 34 Pa^ands and in Jasui tbe case is different, and a marked 
tendency eaciats to inoease soch sQb't6iare& Tbe Comminonec 
reports that attempts are made to introdnee new tenants in 
these tracts, and that settlements are beii^ made, eidier by allowing 
the class of middlemea to oigagic direct with the GoverniaeDt, or by 
settling estates intb sabstantial resident huabandnieQ. 

^ Bates op Rekt.—T he Sundarbans have been settled so as not to 
discourage the growth of tbe more vahiable crop& GeoemUy speak¬ 
ing, no bigbo rates axe taken for lands bearing costly products than 
for the same quali^ of soQ if it were under rice. Thus hoioestead 
sites and superior lands on vdiich sagaKane avid other rich oops 
are cultivated, are assessed at the same rates as good rice lands. 
Tbe Conmiasoner returns the prevailing rates of rent for rice land 
in tbe different tracts of the Snadarbans as follow >—In tbe 94 
Parganis Sundarbans, between the and the Jsnmni riven, 
from 4&. 6d. to ds. an acre ; in the e as t e r n part of the 34 Parganis 
Sundarbans and 10 the Jessor Sundarbans, 3s. 9d. an acre; and io 
the Bikaiganj Sundarbans, from 3a to 6s. an acre. No statement 
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exisU showiDg the actual rates Tor Sundarban lands m olden Kmes; 
but the Coiaa^sionei is of opinion that the present rates are about 
fifty per cent, in excess of those current fifty years a^. Under Mr. 
Kenckell'a scheme of 1784, the maximum rate which lands, after 
beiog brought into cultivation, were to yield, was 35. per acre. 

Natural Calauities, such as blights, floods, and droughts, occa¬ 
sionally occur in the Sundoibans, but not often} nor have they, within 
the experience of the present generation, happened on a scale to 
senoudy atfect the harvest of the entire Snndarbans. 

Tloods.—T he cyclones of 1864, rSfiy, and 1869, although they 
inflicted great damage in certain particular localities, were only 
partial in their effects, and did not extend over the whole Sundav 
bans. What was felt severely in one tract hardly affected another; 
aod even in the parts most severely visited, the desCruction was 
confined to a more or less limited area. Excepting such partial 
isundalioDS caused by cyclones and storm waves, floods are un> 
known. Excessive rainfaJ) does not cause inundation. The water 
escapes through sluices into the surrounding creeks and rivers at 
ebb tide. The rivers aod watercourses never rise high enough 
to overflow the ordinary embankments, except when there is a 
storm wave. As storm waves and cyclones, however, are not of 
frequent occurrence, aod do not a£ect the entire Sundarbans, the 
Comiaissioner thinks there is no necesaty for larger protective 
erabaokments than those which already exist The embankments 
coostrvcted by the grantees and landed proprietors are generally 
four feet high. 

DaouQKTS seldom occur in the Sundarbaas, althoogh in 1873 the 
rain^l was deficient, and io several lots the crops suffered to a 
greater or less extent Drought, when it does happen in the Sue* 
darbaos, is occasioned by a deficiency in the local lalnMI. Irriga¬ 
tion canals are not needed; and Indeed it vonld not be possible to 
construct them, as the country is intersected by innumerable salt¬ 
water creeks and rivers. Where there is sweet water, the tides rise 
sufficiently high to admit of the river water floodii^ the land, and 
naturally irrigating the fields. 

Thr Blights which occasionally attack the rice crops are caused 
by worms artackmg the young plant before the grain has properly 
ripened. Tliese worms are about half an inch long, and are called 
majra in Jessor, and j>amr{ in the Bikarganj Sundarbans. 

C0MPEN8ATISC In fLUENCRS IN THE CASEOT FLOODS AND OfcOUOHT 
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do liot nist to any appt«cUb(e ertent io Cbe Sundmbacs, tbe Uod 
bemg nearly % dead level In seasons of sotocy ninM, as is 1872, 
there is, however, a slightly berter yield of poddy m the lower lands 
tbaa on some M the rather higher levels. But th^ higher lands 
do not suiTer seriously, altboogfa the mops axe not so abundant as 
in other years. Tbe Cocmnisamer states thsi^ even hi years when 
the rairifall is unottully heavy, the lands produce an abundant hax* 
vest, as the slightly bigbv lands yield beaer crops than usual j 
while, owing to the namral drainage by tbe nimierDas creeks and 
rivers, the lower lands do not soffet mocb. 

Famink Warnikgs.—T he Coaumuoner stares that the shop* 
keepers of the Snndarbans have kept no record of the price of rice 
during the famine of i8d6. He rates current in the Districts to 
the north, however, would abstanoaHy ^>ply to tbe Sundarbans; 
and the subject has been folly dealt with in my Statistical Accounts 
of the 24 Parganifs, Jessor, and Sikaiganj Districts. The Conunis- 
sioner reports that &e average price of rice m the Sundarbans, after 
the gathering in the winter harvest,«in January, is Ks. t. 8. 0 a 
maund, or 4a id. a hundredweight If the price of rice m January 
or February were to rise as l^h as Rs. e. 4. o a maund, or 6s. 2d. a 
hundredwrighc, and tbe rise were owing not o>erc]y to unusas.! 
exportations, but to a serious foihire of the local crop, the CotnalS' 
sioner would consder these rates a warning of approaching fomiiie. 
High rates, however, do not always mdicate scaimty. The Sun* 
darbaa rice, pardcnlarly the mop from the 24 Paxganis and the 
Bikaxganj Sundaibaas, goes to the Calcutta xuaxiet; and whenever 
there is any unusual exportation ftom Cakatta, ourket prices In the 
Sundarbans would rise. This increase, bowevet* seldom amounts 
more than from ei^tpence to a <hilling in excess of the ordinaiy 
rates. Kearly tbe entire populaticm of tbe Smdaibans is composed 
of the agricultural classes ; and tiK Commiasonex does not consider 
a rise in the price of grain, however h%h, if produced by any other 
cause the destroction of ti>e local crops, to be a source of 
apprebenrion. On the conOaxy, high [dees would add to tbe 
prosperity of the general popolatico. Tbe cultivatois in the Sun* 
mainly depend upon tbe or winter rice harvest; and 
the evr or aatumo rice (rop, howevo' good, could not compensate 
for is loss. The nacuraJ of communication, ra tbe shape of 
rives and navigable creeks, are ample to avert fomlne. If prepara- 
tioQS were made in time, and tbe waiamgs of the approachiog 
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scaidtj bad been attended to sufficiestlj eaily. By December the 
outturn of the winter rice harvest can be asceruined; and the 
CommUsioner states that if this only amounted to one-haJf of an 
ordinary season’s crop, he would, after consulting with the local 
landholder^ think it right to arrange for importing a scfiicient 
quantity of rice. 

FoasiON ASCD ABSttNTBB PROPRIETORS. — The Commissioner 
reports the number of separate estates in the Sundarbans at 431 in 
i87x-7a. l^eckoning the Port Canning Company as one, there are 
19 European and so Musalin£n proprietors registered as landholders 
in the Sundaibaos. The area held by Muhammadan landholders 
is returned at about is2,000 acres. These lands are settled at 
progressive rales. The Coimnisaioner returns the revenue from 
these lands for the current year (1873*74) at ;£’is 3 o, which will be 
eventually inaeased 10^3860. The majority of grantees and other 
eertlement holders in the Scmdarbans are absentees ■, very f^ of 
them reside on their estates. 

Means of Comwunjcatios*.— The navigable rivers and creeks 
form the principal means of communication in the Sundarbans. 
Roads hardly exist The only metalled road is one at Canning, 
besides which there are about fourteen miles of rough uniaetalled 
roads in a few lots in the 24 Parganis Sundorbana The other 
tracks are mere footpaths. Abont six miles of the Calcutta and 
South-Eastern Railway, which runs to Canning, pass through Sun* 
darban lota Nos. 53 and 54. 

COMUESca-^Apart from the important export from the Sundar* 
bans of timber and firewood, which has been fully described in 
previous pages, and a considerable trade in other jungle products, 
such as canes, reeds, thatching-leaf, honey, and sbell*lime, the agri¬ 
cultural exports from this District consist almost entirely of rice and 
poddy, with a little gw, or raw sugar, grown by a few of the cultiva¬ 
tors. The chief market villages are Chindkhili and Morrellganj; 
but trade is also carried on at fairs ond religious gatberings, which 
are held periodically at stated places. The only new market which 
has lately sprung up is the village, of Morrellganj on the Pangasi 
river, established by the Messrs. Morrell about twenty years ago, 
and now one of the principal seats of Snn darban trade. This rising 
village and port is fully described in my Statistical Account of 
lessor. The rice crop of the Sundarbans is more than sufficient for 
the local consumption, the surplus b&ng exported to Calcutta and 
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the suTToundkig Districts. A rani popolaiioB has few wantsand 
the chief imports into the Suadarhans consist of etJ, sal^ tobacco, 
pottery, hookah pipes, or puis^ dotbes, aod a few iron agri- 
coJtural implecaeats. The Cofoamioott tiiu the exports 

are greater than the imp^cs, and states tW ample evidence exists 
to show dtat an accmmilatMt of is goisg on in the Sunduhans. 
Many cultivators bate been aUe to amass considerable wealth, and 
almost every able-bodied and mdostriotis hosbandman has bettered 
his condition since he first settled on a Suodaiban estate. As a 
rule, it is the very poor who cocoe to tbe Sumlazbaa& An industrions 
man, even withont a penny of his own at first starting, soon reaches 
easy circmnsQnces. The Commimoner states that among the old 
settled husbandmen &se are several irtio have amassed ;^soc or 
;^ 400 , and a few who are wsth from ;^iooo V> ^^1500. 

CAPiTat.^Such accaranlatioQS of cn|atal are perdy hoarded, 
partly laid out in impraviog tbe owtrer's boose and lands, 01 in 
additions to his real piop e ily , and partly employed in usury, The 
usual rate of Interest npon a small where the borrower pawns 
some article as secority, is one pke for each rupee per month, or 
iS| per cent per annuna In large tnosactions, with a mortgage 
upon moveable p t o peily, the ng^t rate is twelve per cent per 
annum; in similar transactions, but secured by a mortgage' upon 
houses or It varies from eight to twelve per cent per annom. 
In petty agncultoial advances to the cultjvatoia upon the personal 
security of the borrower, interest is charged at tbe following rales 
If the loan is for m cr seven months, twenty-five per cent interest is 
charged; if for nine months, ihirty-oae per cent; and if Tm a whole 
year, thirty-seven and a half pa cent As a rule, oops are never 
mortgaged in die SoBdarbana A person buying an esate would 
coo»der a net income of nine or ten pa cent a frir retuzn for his 
investment, but a great deal depends upon the site and situation of 
the estate. A well^leared estate in the north of the Sundsxbans 
fetches more than an estate in tbe same coodition m the south, 
where there is a greata risk ctf damage from ^clones and storm 
waves Ho bankiiig estabHshraents exist in the Sundarbars, loans 
being generally conducted by onda-tenants and the substantial 
class of bosbandmeiL Few shopkeepers are money-lebders, as they 
are generally strangers, and do not know tbe people well enough to 
find out their ways and meana 

Thx AnuiKiSTRATiyn Histort of the Sundarhans belongs to 
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the Disuics od the oorth, to which ea£h tract respecdvely beloogs, 
and 16 included in the figures given in section of my Statistical 
Account of the Districts of the 24 Fargaois, Jeesor, and Bdkarganj. 
The land revenue is the only subject with regard to which I have 
been able to obtain separate fgures for the Sundarbana. In 
1S71-73 it amounted to ;^ 4 i, 757 » x( 3 a od-, derived from 431 
estates, or an average payment of 17 s. od. from each estate. 
All Sundarban lands are settled at a progressive rate of rent; and 
the Commissioner states that the eventual revenue to be obtained 
from these 451 estates will amount to 6a od., or an 
average payment of ;^i 43 , 16s. 3d- by each estate. The land 
revenue of the Suudarbans is paid into the tieasury of the District 
on the north, to which each tract respectively belongs, and is in¬ 
cluded in the Account of that District. The separate cost of 
administration of the Suudarbans, ie. the salary of the Commis¬ 
sioner and that of his office establishment, amounted in 1871*72 
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REMARKS BY LOCAL OFFICERS. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

I H4W h^d the adrajitage smdii^ the foTlewiDg &ftet t he y 
were struck off, to the restrict OSors, aad recdvii^ their remarks 
upon them. With refereoce to Mr. Blochmajm's obserratians on 
p. 3S3, the Comrajsnoner b the Simdaxhans writes: 

' For the last half centnry at i«*ag, there hare not been any 
important changes m the course of the Sundarbsn livers. Some 
changes, ind e ed, ore to be observed from a cocoparison of the recent 
maps with RezmeTssorveys, coadebetween the years 1764 and 1772. 
But, on the other band, it should be rtoembered tha^ so far as the 
Suodarbans are concerned, ReoneTs surveys were confessedly no 
better than appmahnate. CoosegneDtfy a difference must neces* 
sarily be found when snch surveys are compared with the results of 
the more accurate observations of the present day. Besides, wba& 
evce changes may have taken place in tbe course of the Sundarban 
hveis, it is certain that soda changes have been gtadnal, and not of 
a nature to prohibit pennansit setbement With r^ard to cyclones, 
also, I do not think that th^ actum consirtutfis an imponaDt pre- 
ventive of Sundarban coloohanoo ; for tbe effects of any cyclone, 
however disastrous at the lioae, are recovered from in tbe space oC 
a very few years. I would draw atteution to the scatement that 
settlements in die Sundarbans are of a temporary nature* and 
consist almost exclnnvely in the k.jing oat of rice fields, which are 
only visited by men at the periods of sowing and reaping.*' Ibis 
description is perfectly accurate as regards a porOM of the Jessor 
Sundarbans, namely the swampy ImvIs between die Rabadak and 
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Bakswar rivers. In almost all the rest of the culdva(e <5 tracts in 
the Sundarbans, rayau pennaneatl}' dwell all the year chrongb.’ 

The Collector of the 24 Pargands, with reference to Mr, BIckch- 
reann’s valuable identrficarioa of the tarMrs and mahels on Todar 
Mall’s rent-roll with modem localities, adds the following remarks 

^ Kha^fiitibad .Ssr^r.—The name Khall&tibid implies that it 
was “ reclaimed on the part of the Emperor.” It was probably 
applied to this region &oro the time of Khin Jahin All, the great 
Muhammadan reclaimer of the Sundarbaos according to the local 
legends, who died in 1458 A.a (See Westland’s Rty&ri m /ersor, 
p. 20, ad ed.). 

'Sargdon Sarkdr. —The entrance of the Jamuni is now (x8m) 
entirely filled up. 

‘/'dciwr,—Kennel’s spelling, Pajsnore, is perhaps nearer the local 
pronunciadoD, as 1 leam that this pargand is commonly known as 
Pajnaur. 

‘Bdgutid, locally known as Debria Boghatea. 

‘ S^iopur Th/isiL, locally known as Sherpur Tosoali.—The four 
foUowing/cz/gttnfr—(4) Belv^, (9) Bigudf, (ip) Sherpur Beri^ (»o) 
Sherpur Tahdii-‘Hire now all included in pargani Mahnudshihf, 
which comprises within Itself 31 cninor Fiscal Divisions.' 

The Collector of Jessor remarks‘ All the pargofiis and tnahais 
wluch Mr. Blochmann connects with Jessor can at the present 
time be earily identified in the District, with the following excep¬ 
tions :— 

' Anuttafopur .—I know of no s\ic)) pargmi in Jessor, but there is 
one named Anupampur. 

* known in Jessor, but the name bears some te» 

semblance to Tara-ujial and Shah-ujial pargai/ds, which are botl^ In 
this District. 

‘ Not known In Jessor, but there is one named Bacadi. 

‘ BekvdrL —This pargand is now known as Belwirf Baroanpur. 

‘ This pargand was in Jessor, but was transferred in 

j 868 to the District of Faridpui. 

‘ Slurpur Berid. —The name of this patgand is generally pro¬ 
nounced Sherpur Bariah. 

' Shfrpur The name of this pafga/ui is generally pro¬ 

nounced Sherpur Tashevali, a manifest corruption. 

‘ XuiaipHT.^Not known in Jessor, nor can 1 idendfy it with any 
name of similar sound in the District 
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‘ BhU and Kashi. —Kot loMvn b; this name b fessor District, 
but the toim of Jessor itself U kxafljr known as Ka&bi. 

* Bi^hmdri.—Ytst mcra smooth jrozuuuaanoo BigxDij^ is ttmaDf 
adopted. 

* Tibik Kisviitk.^Yi<I^ known io Jessor, can I odesufy it with 
any name of rimiUr sound in the District 

'Jesor, geruraiij taBed Sasiilpux is now the name of a 

/or^^sitoated on the Shanab» exacdy opposite ibe town of Jessor. 

‘ Sviaiminihii.^^T^M fargaai is usually called Solnnitrid or 
Saliroib^d, which would mean the dearin^ ci Solim or Salim. 

‘ SiAasp:tr.—^ot known Id Jessot nor can I identify it with any 
name of rimilar aoned in the ^strict 
*** Tlsifi Sahn/L —There is a iSvv^of this name in Jessor. 

‘ JIuftrdgdMi .—There is so sod) fiar^oMd m Jesor, but there is 
a vell'known of this same m the S4 Pargania* 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


OV TEl 

BARDWAN AND PRESIDENCY DIVISIONS 
OF LOWER BENGAL 


W E have no infomaticni rpgafding tbe diviska of Bengal into 
Di5tnct3 daring the reigns of Che Mahenuiiadsn kings of 
BengnL No wrirten idsuxy cf Benga] has come down to ns; and 
ntunerous as the oscnpticffis are that hare hitherto been found, 
they do not throw mach on Bengal geography. la with 
the esception of the dinson c£ the country into makais, no other 
diviaion is inddentally mendooed. Saridn existed, otherwise we 
could not explaio the names of sereral saridrt m Todar MaJVs 
rent-roll, as, for example Brfrbakflidd aad Sulaimlofbfd, which 
clearly refot to indepeikdeoc Idogs of Bengal. Id the Provinces 
of the Dehli empire alsc^ the dinsioik into st^kars and imhals 
had early been introdoced. The word '/ogaad,' which is now so 
c om mon, and whids, maMalt means a revenue division, was 
only lately iocroduced. The denvaium of the word is not quite 
clear, though it is afanost ctrtaiii foat the word is a Marhafli one, 
and belongs to Western IsdiL The words and ehaklch 
belong entirely tn the hCng^nl period 

The foct that the old ietun ne diviaons of Bengal were styled 
makals, explains the ocoirreace <£this word in Bengal geogn^McaJ 
Damea, as Rijmahal (or Agmahal, as it was called before Akbai's 
time), and ooi Tnbtctaiy mahais, moMals, etci Parts of the 
country are occasiaially moitiooed oader other tides. Thus m 
Eastern Bengal we bear d a Diatnct called 'JiSm Mua«anufbAd,^ 
f.a the clime or realm d Moaazamibfd (Soni^ion) j or we &nd 
'Arsi Sdtgion/ the *Discnct' cf Sfiefon,^a name which stil/ 
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exists In 'p^r^oftA' Aisi, to which Htigll and Sitgioa belc^gj 
but these terms occur so rarely that they seem to be acddeatsd. 
The tenn 'tkdnd^ again, refers to a division of the conntiy fa 
military purposes, and was chie£y used for Districts lying along 
the frontiers, where settlemenis of F^ks, or Bengal niilida, existed. 

The finandal histoiy of Bengal commences with Todar Mali's 
Tent-roll, a copy of which is preserved in the Ain i AkbaH. Grant 
says that thU reohrol! was completed about tsSs a.d., the year in 
which Todar Mall, os we know from the Akbamdmak, was made 
Fbance Minister. Ke had been in Bengal and Orissa in 157s* 
bravely fighting for Akbar against the Afghans, The first victory 
of the Imperialists, near Takarol or Mughulmdri, north of Jaleswar, 
was, in feet, due to hb bravery. In bis rent-roll, which b called 
AsliTiimir, Bengal proper b divided into 19 sarkdrs, con* 
tainiog 689 nahah. The revenue from land, salt, fisheries, and 
port*dues amounted to 10,693,067 Akbarsh&ki rupees, exclusive of 
the femily subsistence or ndnkdr of the Collectors of the revenue, 
which amonnted to Rs, 326,250. The list of the andthe 

revenue at which each was assessed are given in the Ain. Tlie 
people of Bengal are described by Abulfezl as * obedient snd ready, 
to pay taxes. They pay the taxes In eight instalments annually, 
in rupees and gold mohars, which they bring personally to the 
treasury.' 

Todar Mali's rent*roll remaned b force till the end of the 
regency of Sultdn Sbujd, brother of Aurangseb, who a short time 
before 1658 fixed the revenue aC Rs. 13,115,907, being an mcrease 
of 24 Idkhs on the AslJamS of Todar Mali Shujd's rent-roll gave 
Bengal wider limits. Hijili, Midnapur, Jaleswar, portions of Koch 
Behar, Western Assam, and Tipperah had been added to Bengal, 
partly as newly conquered territory. Several chiefs, also, of Chutb 
NigpuT paid tribute, and portions of the SnndaTbans, if not actually 
reclaimed, were fa the first time assessed. Altogether, his toll 
showed 34 terkdrs, consisting of 1350 nuthalt or pargands. 

Shujd's assessment was followed during the long reign of 
Aurangzeb 5 at least we have no bformation of any improvement 
in the revenues of Bengal, with the exception, of course, of several 
additions arising from the conquest of Kuch Behar, the annexation 
of Chittagong and Western Assam (the latter temporarily), and the 
occQpation of portions of the Morang. Aurangxeb was too much 
'ocupied witii the a^irs of the Pakhin, and was glad to leave the 
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admiDistialioa of Bengal in die hands of his graodsts Azimuahir, 
never demandifig, as it ^^peais, more tb art the estaUished renuL 
But as the gtowiug poverry of the inpaial eachequg demanded 
strict reguJan^ in the payment «£ this smn, Amangzeb bestowed 
the /iiwdM of Bengal on the well-hnovn Ja&r Khin, to'i^iom be 
gave the title of MwrjMd Kv& KMjl This man, who has correirtly 
been styled the Todar Mall of Bengal, ms the son ^ a firihnac. 
Brought np while m in£kOt by of Istahdn, be was 

earned to Per^ and tiiert brooght np in the Uahammadan &ith 
under the name of Mnhaniiiiad HidL When death deprived him 
of his patron, he Tetnrned to the DahMn, and was soon received 
into the sorice of Aurangzeb, ^10 bonooied him first with the 
title of X 6 rta 2 ai *ith the s ff g wfaa of Haidarihid, and then 
removed him to Ait same post m (he Sdbah of Bengal, nndei the 
tide of Miirtkid KttA XAdit. Kotwithstanding complaints of his 
adoinistmtiao, preferred at the instigaDas of Prince Ashnush^, 
Jaiu Khin was confirmed in his post jnst before the emperor’s 
decease in 1707; and be bad the address to himself in 

his office throughont the iHmle reign of Bahidnr Shih. On the 
accession of Panukh Siynr in 1713, and the coosegnent vacancy in 
the niidmai of Bengal, Ja^ Rhin was enabled, with the assistance 
of Jagat Seth the banker, to purchase it on easy terms for hiinsel^ 
with the lughcff dele of Afi^Mot-tti-MUk AlAv^dcalaJt Afod^'a/tg. 
From this period is to be dated die entire imcontrollable adminis¬ 
tration of finances, when nntigH virtually b the same person with 
that of the sapenor nffirr oC Nizim. The first effect of the change 
was the removal of the of government, m 1717, from Dacca to 
Murshidib^, Jsiu fUiio’s former residence * when acting solely 
in^the capad^ of dhiAn. He aext <Ywninepred his financial 
reforms, which consisted chiefly b the abolishing of the Bengal 
contingent of bonsehold troo p s (3000 horse), and b a iAstob^d 
bvcBtigatioQ, set on foot thronghoot the mierior Districts, and 
chiefly m that of Sftgion, for the purpose of ascertaining or equa* 
Imog the estabtisbed propoTtmaal assessment, which caused a 
perpetual increase to the old renWoU. These vanous reforms 
were embodied m the Jami i KAwal T 6 mdr, or perfect reot-ToE 
According to Bengal was, from 3722, or 35 yean pri«‘ to tbe^ 
British conquest, newly arranged m 13 JuHaAt, or large divmons 

1 Hmludabad is ctLed afiCThim Kali XMal. l*a eHi 

name was spdl Co old oap* MfoAthU. 
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of territory, comprising, by rnimiter subdivisions of old maioE, ' 
the number of n56o the revenue of which was now fixed 

fttRs. 14,268,186. Two of the 13 e?taklahs anneuiiona from 
Oris&a, viz. Bandar Balasor, and Hijili; 5 Uy west of the Ganges, 
vi2. S^tgiop, Bardw^Q, Murshidibdd, lessor, and Bhdshiii; and 6 
lay north and east of the Ganges, viz. Akbarnagar, Ghorighit, 
Karaibirf, JaMnglniagar, Silhet, and tsldmib^. The fauIddA^ 
or magisterial jurisdictions, coincided with the revenue shakiahs. 

To the above riew rental further sums were added, arising from 
taxes levied over and above the Asl i Jami^ and called ah^tdb. 
Under Jnfrx Khdn, the abudl carried to the account Only amounted 
to little more than 3^ Ukhs^ Chough he collected much morsi 
which did not appear in the imperial accounts. But under his suo 
cessor, Shuj^-ud-daulah, the alnoib coUectiens were either increased, 
or appeared for the first time more fully in the accounts, and 
Rs. 9,173,952 were credited. Under All Vardf Khin, till 1755, 
iheabvfdb rose to Rs. 2,325,554, inclusive of Rs. 302,480 levied 
as ehauik Marhattd; and under K^lm All KLhdn, to 1763, to 

Rs. 7,481,340- 

In 1765, when K^ira Khdo was expelled, and the Company 
acquired the Hwdni, the net amount of all the revenue collected by 
auti^ty throughout the iif&xAof Bengal amounted to Rs. 25,624,233. 
Adding to this 6 $ Idihs proceeding from the sdbah Behar, and 
Idkhs more as the annual mdiguidri of Midnapur (being the only 
portion of Orissa annexed to the great viceroyalty of Bengal), we 
have as total elective Income, in 1765, of all the dependencies 
33 f millions of rupees. Subsequently, the resumption on a large 
scale of lands misappropriated nnder the pame of HA tamht 
comnaenced, which led to an almost annual increase in the laad 
revenue till the time of the Permanent Settlement » 

We have, therefore, between 1582 and 1792, or a period of 200 
years, two principal Seideraents, vfz. the AA i Jami of Todar Mall, 
which was modified by Prince Shuji before 1658 so as to take la 
newly-acquired territory; and, secondly, the Kdmil Jamd of Jafat 
Kbdn, whicii with several modifications continued till after the 
\acquUitioB of the dlurdnl by the East India Company, 
y Ibe second Settlement is minutely detailed in Grant’s Analysis 
Ser^l JHnanas. Todar Mail’s rental!, though it is one ot 
the'«c«t interesting concributions Co Bengal geography of fhe i6tii 
century, has hitherto received little attention. The rent-roll divided 
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Beog&J, in ics tfam cucomscalMd Hmits, mto 19 taridn, of 
XX lay altogether north aod east of Ae Ganges, via. JuuiaUbid, 
Puraiab, Tijpur, FaajnC, Gborighdt^ B^bafcibfd, sshet, 

Sonirgiock, Facluibttd, and CbiUagMg; 4 lay chiedy west of the 
KdgU or ShdgiratU, vin Audtunbar, Siarf^idd, and 

Madiiaa; and, lastly, 4 lay almost entirely within the Delta east 
of the Kdgif and west of the Ganges, via. ^ 

of which lay west of the HdglfX MahmiSdiMd, Khall&tibid, and 
Bahli. Saridr J^esnr, with Midnapor, bekn^ed to Orissa. Oo 
the whole, then, the geogr^ihisl dmsaoa was based npon the 
cottrses of the rivers.' 

} sh^ now take those sarMrt of Todar Malfs rent-roQ which 
correspond to the Presdency and Bardwdn Divtsuos of the pres«kt 
day. I have not succeeded in identifymg evoy place. Many of 
the mahais were smah, and assesed as low as 25 rupees. Hence 
a good Dumber of theta was swept away by Ja&ris reot^oU, and no 
trace is now4i>daj5 to be found of them, In &ct, SarUiia&/dr 
Grant even did not atteropt the itstoratioD and identificarion of the 
Bengal vtaAals of the 16th century. 

The following table will show the rdatfve posirion of Todar 
Mall’s western seridrs and the modem Baldwin anrf Presidency 
Divisions 

i. Midn^por ecvtwpoodstp 

a flownh) . . ,, 

3. t . . 

4. Bardvio . „ 

5. Bhtfadm M 

4 Biaknri ... 

JWj i d m uy I Xeut f M ~ * 

I. aaPargaaijazidCalcBtta „ 

a Nadiyi . 

3. Joaer... 

4 SuodartMins... 


SarUrv 0$ TAar iiafft Sad^U 
Jalswod MaUiaa. 
i Siteieo. Madinn, sad 

I 

^HoiUwd, Sharifiidd, Sifgion. 

Awlmibaf. 

Bdodcd as ael betapDC U BeagtL 


SiigiAL 

JCbaU 4 iahiii cad MahwAdibU- 
odadedasaot bdogasesed. 


' This bad also beoi the ease with difiaon of Dwgil inm fireProvis 
dnmig the time of the Hado kn^ lb divistoae wo e —(i) W 

the KigU vA sooth cf the Ga^; (a) SafA, Uk Deha of the Gaa^ 
the coimtiy iMth «f the Pahaa, and UUauut the Eantoji 
Mihiaaadi; (4) (he canny to the east of the DcIib; ud 

the country wed of the fiCsUanda. ^ 
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Huis the two Diviaioos cotrespond nearly to eight of Todar 
Man’s sori&rs. It \i noteworthy that four out of the eight have 
Muhammadan names, vii. SaUmiMd, Shari^Md, KhaJlfatibid, 
ind Mahiinid£h£d. Three of the sarHrs with Ron*Muhammadaii 
oames—Sicgion, Midnapur, and Madfran-^are called iSki their 
principal towns, of which two, vis. Maddran and Sdtgios, are now 
in^gnificant hamlets. The name of Andumbar we also find in 
other parts of India; thna General Cunningham gives the name of 
Audumbara » Kachh.'* Of the four sarkdrs with Muhammadan 
names, two remind ue of Muhammadan kings of Bengal, viz. 
SaUmibid and Mahmddibid. The latter is called after one of 
the three Mahmild Shihs of Bengal, probably after the third, w^o 
r«gned ftom 1535 to 1537. The name of the former should be 
Sulaiminibid; and the Afn still gives the old form, is trac^ 
able (0 Sulaimfo, whose son Dddd Shih was defeated by Akbar’s 
forces. But the name was early corrupted to Salimfbid, or Saliml- 
tdd, eidierin remembrance of Prince Salim (Jahingir), or because 
the form is shorter. The personages or hiatotical evens that gave 
rise to the names of Sharilhb^ and Khallfatib^d are not exactly 
known. 

1 shall DOW take the sarkdrs singly. 

SARXAil SATGAON- 

This saridj- derives its name from the town of Siig^ or 
Saptagrim, ‘ The Seven Villages,’ which was a place of importance 
till the 16th century. It owed its prosperity to its situation on the 
Saraswati, which was formerly the main stream of the Bh^irathL 
At Tribeni, north of HdgU, the river sends forth two branches, 
one to the west, under the name of Saraswatf, and one to the 
east, which is called Jainunf or Jabun^ The entrances of both 
branches are now nearly silted up, and the Jamuni only becomes 
important again in the southern poruons of the 24 Parganis.' 

'The Saraswati is now an insignificant kMdi, which joins the parent 
ream a lltde below the Botanical Gardens, south of Howrah. 

ilfozl looks upon the Saraswad, the Jamun^ and Che Padmi 
s chief branches which take the waters of the Gar^s to the 
te says in the —‘ Near the place Kiaihit^, In saridr 

* Aaeienl GKgmpky eflndia^ p. 36a, snd map «. 

Blcchmun's adidoa of the i p. $£1 
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B^batAMd, the Ganges dnidea into tw9 parts,—one go«s east>> 
ward, aad flo«3 into the ocean near Cbitgion, and in this septia- 
tioa che stream is caUed PadioiTad; the other goes southwards, 
and divides again into three parts, one bong called the SaraswaTii 
the other the Jon (ca Janroni), the third Gangl The three 
are called in Hindi, Tribeni,' and are held in reneiatioa. The 
third (s>. the Oang^ the modem Hdgli) beeomeB, near Sitgion, 
a thousand channels, and then joins the se^ The Samswad and 
the Jamuni also flow into the ocean.’ On De Banos’ map ci 
Bengal* (a.i>. 1540), the Saraswnti and Jazntmi are still marked 
as large brandies; on Yaa den Brooke's map (t6do), the Jamimi 
ifi maiiced as a amah bot the Saraswad i$ sdU procnineniif 
drawn as a large oflsboot It is also nockeahle that the large 
island in the Hiigli opposite to T^iboii was in existence in 1540, 
for it has & prominent position on De Bazros’ At the present 
day the Sarasw^ is a narrow rivclel, the old however, 

are in many places distinctly visible, and show how large the 
Ttvcf once was. In the eariy peiiod of the Mnhammadan role^ 
Sitgion was the seat* of dte Goventon of Lower Bengal, and a 
mint town. Its first Governor was laaaddln, in 1325 a.i>. These 
officers seem oflo) to have rebdled; for even in Akbar's time 
Sitgflon had die nu^name of *Bid^ 6 k‘KM 6 itah^ or ‘house of 
revolL’ Its importaace as a place of trade and shipping is weli 
attested, and even a modem Bengali proverb nses the term 'a 
Sitgion man' in the sertse of ' an astnte fellow.* The decay of 
the town Is no donbt due to the ^ting up of the nver; in the 
memoir to Van den Broocke's^ m^r it is called 'a vQlage.* In fee 
A {9 (1596 A.n.) it is already mentioned as deayed; forAbuifesl 
S3f8‘In 4 ariir Sd^doo feere are two (or trading* 

places on a river cr $e^ about half a Au distant from each other; 

* i.t. The thne ^ii p-img. 

* ZM Asia, byjoao Barren voL it. pL s. 

' Other Terences ^ GiPWiMJB wm Drafcnf m Diikejpar, lakhruml, aad 
Saiirgion. Tlwae tovne ley all near ihe froniis Soyah—Deokot zs the 
north, to keep the Rbelhons Rajis ad tborigina hi ; Sttiij^ion pco* 

{ceted the troatia ; TaMmaw faced the DdiU aspire; Selgion 

was near the frntia o( Ori^ 

* la FnnccftS Vihstyn’s fftseHijamf vsm pC. v., Aateterdim, 

1726. TbemapwasdiawniipbvUettheiw vtii den Btouka tritewe$ 'Land* 
Voogd van Otarasndel' 165S to l66« A p. 174^ 'Rie Dntch 
wttlinneiaa ia Bengal bekwged to the Ceraaendd Agency. 
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the one the other HiigU. Tfu laHey aione pays revsnus 

Both are ifi tile hands of the Firif^Hs. Here grov excellent 
poraegranates.’ The latest inscription, also, found at the place 
dates froip 1530 a.o. A ruined mosque and several old tomhs 
m a smaB quadrangle are the only remains now left; and when 
I visited the place in 1S70,* the mune of Sdtgdon was applied to 
a collection of eleven huts. The place ‘ lies about half an hour's 
walk from Magrob station on the East India Railway. 

Saridf Sitgion, in 1582, was divided into 53 mahals, paying 
a revenue of 16,724,724 ddms (40 dims a i Akbarshihi rupee), 
or Rs. 418,118. The Bandar tolls and Nit taxes alone were 
Rs. 30,000. Ln 1728 they amounted to Rs. 297,941 (Grant). , 

The sttrkdr was a large one. It extended from Hdthidgarh in 
the south, near Stigar Island, to a little above Plassey (Palisi) on 
the Bh^rathf in the north, and tn>m tlie Kabadak in the east 
to beyond the Hiigli; but the greater portion lay east of the HiigU, 
aothin the modem Districts of the 24 Poiganis and Kadiyi. It 
Was swept away by Jafar Khan's new division of Bengal into 
skoiiaAty some portions beii^ transferred to ekailsh Baldwin, 
ethen to shaklah Hiigli. 

The names of the mahab are 

(t) Ai«0A i (s) KorwAii; (3) FAnASATGHAS. Araboi is still 
marked as a prominent place by Rennel, south of K£nsi, and on 
Van den Broucke’s map it is spelt ‘Aiubowa.' Kotw£lf belongs to 
par^pnd K£ipv, to which Kilnd belongs; hence Grant speaks 
of 'Raipur Kootwally Satgam.’ It is therefore clear that lands 
of xhipargasii were used to defray the magisterial charges {hfwiE) 
of Sitg^oa The last name is doubtful. 

(4) Uemra or Okra. Rennel spells 'Aukerah.' This is a large 
pargastdy now partly in the 24 Paigan^ and In Nadlyl Tlie Nadiyi 
portion contains Kagar Ukhr^ and west of it, near the Jamuni, 
the old Liopali, mentioned on inscriptions {Journal cj the Asiatie 
SeeitiyofBeffgai, pt i., 1870, p. *94). In Ja&r Khin's rent-roll, 
the name of Ukhri or Okri is also used for the large xatniadiri 
of t^adiyi, co nf erred in the beginning of the rSth century on 
Raghu Rim, a Brihman descended from Bhabdnand, the first 
conspicnous member of the family, who, as recorder of the jami 
of sarkir Sitgion, held the title of Miy'middir,'-^ title so 

^V*d*yeiimel ef tkxAiiaHe Soei/fy cyBtftfA pt* >• rSyo, p. 2S0. 

* It ]s oot marked oa the ludisn Aitu Sheet No. 121. 
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commoc aiDoag Bengil fiunniff, tad goierallf coimpted to 
M<^mddy. 

(5) AjnrAfLfXiK, sow a laige fvfsmi in die fiiiisat of 

the 24 Paigaa^ 

( 6 , 7) Absa, asd DsPEKiiaiciES or. Satcaoh. The name 
‘ Arsi’ has been eiplained abore.^ 

(8) AESA&rtni. Noc idesdded. 

(9) BosAif. A Urge id NMth«westera Sithhir^ 24 

Pa^anis. 

(10,11) Pahwan asd SAUUt^ %elt on our maps * Pownan’ 
and 'Salampui/ The iormer lies west of Arsi, the lauet north' 
oUt 

(js) PuDAE. Ko larger aThere is a place'Foorah' 
in Korthem Basudii^ near the JazmmA 

* (13, 14) Bea^ahottas and Kahikhatl Not ideotihed. 

Brahmcttar is a tens applied to grants lands to Brdhinass. 

(15) BsLGAOW. Still a south of Flasaey. 

(id) Baunda, in the 24 Pa^anis, widi the towns of Haiui 
and BdlindA Harni is the burial-place of Gori Chdnd, the 
l^lendary saint of the 24 Paiganda 

(17, 18) Baowam and PAtvAUAju, the franer in Nadiyi, the 
latter in Murshidibd^ The^ are the most northedj mahah of 
the saridr. 

(19) Balia, in the 94 Faiganis, west of the Jamnnd, with the 
town of Basorhit 

(so) BHALcriLA, in South Sdthhird, between the Bayri bU and the 
FUbadak. A portioo of the p tg j tgj belongs to torhir IfhaliftitaftdH 

fat) Baeishati, in the 24 Pasgani^ south (A Cakatta, ^ 
west of Diamond Haibonx. 

(22) TuaTAEiA. Not identified. 

(23) Hatelissass, opporite HdfU and Chaadanagar. The 
ftu%snd lies now partly in Kadiyd, partly in the 24 Pargania 
The name is often contracted to BdHaMaJir. This is the Ravel! 
or home pargand *A the SAakr or town, ae. Sd^ion. 

* This fMW nelB^ed, vosnt, Higti and Q as pnt. Plans aad rongh 
shetelies of tlw oU P«tiigiiaa and Dsafi attiaaeoB wQl be fomi in ValeaCTA'i 
Buekryvmi, vol. utd m kL i p. 455. Tie ccnqiMU of HtlgU 

by SUh Jahin is girai in StcwaitV Butmj (|b 132). la Jate KbiB** rear* 
roll, the greater part of Ani is gma as beUn^^ to the tamindiri of Ragbn 
Deb. 
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(24) KusAJtfPUti, m Cm 24 ParganiSr generally joined 
KaJiroi (tJoi 40). A portion of It belongs to sarkdr Sulaimioibdd. 

(?5, a6) Hajipto and Barbaxpur. Not identified. 

(27) Dbuliapur, xQ' the 24 Farganis, south-eas^ between the 
Jauuni and the Kilindl. Near it liee Iswaripui, the seat of Fiji! 
^atipiditya, the hero of the Sundarbans. 

(28} Kabihat, a large pargani west of the HdgU, opposite 
Sintipur. 

(29) Sadghatl This seems to be SfdhhiU, north of Flassey. 

^0 to 34) Sakota, SRifAjpua, Saohat, Katsa4 and Fathtpur. 
Not identified. Sririjpur seems co be the same as Sarfrdsptir, still a 
pargand in the 24 Paiganis, north of the town of Basurhdt. ^ 

( 35 » 37) Kauxata (Calcutta), BAXtrYA, and Barsakpus. 

This is Calcutta; and the Aht i AUari is therefore the first book 
that meotions the present capital of India. The situatioo of the ' 
other two vfoAais is still a matter of doubt; even the name ‘Bakuyi' 
is not certain. Gladwin has ‘Makdnl’ The revenue pdd by 
these three makais in 158s amounted to Fa 23,405}. 

(38, 39) Kharar and Kattpaxia, Not identified. 

(40) Kalaroa, joined with Husainpur (No. 24). partly in Nadlyi 
^d in 24 Parganis. 

(41) Magvra, in the 24 Farganis, south of the town of Calcutta. 

(42) Matiari. in Nadiyk DistricL 

(43) Medhiuail, souih*east of Calcutta, along the South-Eastera 
Railway, towards Port Canning (present name, Maidiomal). 

(44) MuzAprARFUR, in Howrah District, cm the Kdgll, below the 
Botanical Garden. 

(45) Muvraoachea, in the 24 Parganis, with Diamond Harbour 
and HdgU Point 

(46) Haihati, in the 24 Parganis, generally spelt MythaOi, south 
of Buran and east of Eayr^ biL Jafar Khin’s rent-roll confers this 
trtahal on a saminddr of the name of Satiitim. 

(47, 48) Nauiva and SArcnpuB, 

(49) HiLKi, in the 24 Parganis, in the nortli-west of Sitkhiri 
Subdivision, 

(50) HATHrsABDA, still 8 paigflTid. 'Hithikanda Hes opposite to 
Sukhsfgax oa the Hdgli, io Hiigli District. 

{51) Hathiacarh, die most southerly mcAai of the saridr; a 
large fargani erteoding from Diamond Harbour towards Sfgar 
Island. 
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The harbour tolls sod ^ taxes meDtiooed above ibnned mahais 
$9 and S3. 

S.ULXAIL SUL.MMANABAD. 

This sark4r lay to bodi sides of die and sunonoded sarJuir 

SitgioQ in the bOJth and west The najoe, as was mradmed above, 
was early corrupted to and This explains 

the ongio of the name of the tows of Ssllaiftrfd (or Salimfhdd) on 
the left bach of die Dimodar, sooth-east Baldwin. It was the 
chief town of the sarkir, 

•The sariAr, as consdtuied in I 53 s, was more productive that 
of Sitgioo, its revenue being R& 440,709^ Jafai Zhia's re-dis¬ 
tribution ^ the aaka/s intft tAaUoA ai**'* swept away torkir 
Sulaiminibid; die ensten half was attached to KtfgU* and the 
western half to Bardwin. 

Its z'^parffinds were:— 

(i) lNi?RA>ri, in Bardwin, northeast betw ee n the Brihmam river 
and die Bhighadii Zatwi town b^ongs to it 

(s) IsscAiLVUVL Not identified. 

(3) Akuiia. This makai no longer exists. The town of Anulii 
lies south-east (A Sintiptir, near the QmreL 

(4) UuL This is the old name of Bfniagar m Nadiyi, east of 
Sintipur, about the Chnref. 

{5) BasuiirKAbs or Balii Bastmdhari, ut Howrah District; the 
marshy country between the Dimodar and Hdgli, with the JLijipor 
jhiL Van den Broocke’s taap places the vfllage of * Basanderi ’ near 
the p'oiat where the Saraswatf again reunites with the and 

where the Rijipor jkH is. A remaih m Dutch says: ‘The bush 
Sanderie,! where Alexander the Great was poshed back 1 * 

(6) BmjRSUT, north-west of the preceding to both banks of the 
Dimodar. 

(7) Pat^doab, north-west of HdglC with the dnef town of the 
same name. This Panduah is not to be coafotmded inth the 
Pandoah or Purroa near Mildah. The latter was for some time 
the capital of the Mubaaioadao kings of Benpl Panduah was 
one of the earliest Settlements of the Mubamnadaos in Bengal. 
The town itself has now been redneed to a vilbge by fever and 

1 Tbh 1i*^W u if ihe fiiW sT&lite b BasozidliaD UwUfji^ opec ts 

DfioiDg ' hmh!' 
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€pftlertric9. Ti«c^ of its old vaU and ditch maj still be sfien at & 
good dbtance &oii th« pasect village. The mins of its old mosques, 
• and die gr^t sue of its tanks and their massive confirra tlie 
tradition of its ibnuer greatness.^ Its paper manufactories existed 
dil begiooing of the present century. The term PanJtA kdgAis it' 
evM nov «ell knosm axooog Muhammadana The Fanduah paper 
was prised for its thinness and durability; whilst the ArwaH kdgAig^ 
or paper of Arwal, a town Id Sehar on the Son, is still valced for its 
thickness. 

On Van den Broucke's nap, ‘ Pondoa ' is wrongly placed in the 
same latitude as 'Oegli' (Htigli). 

(g) Pachnor, or Pdnchoor, spelt by Rennel * Pajenore,^ east of 
the Htigli, in Nadiyd, with Ch^dab and Sukhsigar. 

(p) B^tpAJTGA. The name is doubtful. 

(xo) CiuruTif on, in South Bardw^, east of Sah’mibdd. 

(n) CHAOMAiiA, ui Northern Hdgli XHstrict, south-west of Pan* 
duah. It is curious dial Pe Barros^ map should mention this wahal; 
but he gives ‘Cbouma,' placed correctly north-vest of Sitgion, 
beyond the Saiaswati. 

(la) Jaipur, in Nadiyd, $outh*easL 

{i$) HusAiNPUR. This a portion of the Husainpnr KaUroi 
« mentioned nsidezioridr Sdtgdon. It lies at the pomt where Nadlyi, 
Jessor, and the 24 Paigands meet 

(14) Dbarska, on the right bank of the HiigU, between Howrah 
and Serampur. 

(15) Raisaw. Not identified. Grant (p. 373) gives ‘Raisba.' 

(r6) Havili Sulaimanabah, in South Baldwin, to both banks of 

tiie Dimodar. A portion belongs to Htigli Plsttict Van den 
Broucke marks it under the spelling of ‘Silimeth.’ » 

(17) Satsaikca (Satsikka), west of the town of Kadiyi, in Bard- 
win District Id Ja^ Khinh rent-roll, Sitsihki is mentioned as 
belonging to Muhammad Akram Chaudlul. 

(i£;) Sajcaspua Not identified. The Sahaspur in Jessor lies 
rather too fax to the east 

(19) SwGHOLi. This seems to be the small par^d of Singur in 
Hiigli District, south of Chaumihi (No. zz). 

(20) SuLTANPUS, east of Kiishnagar, between the Ichhimatf and 
the ^badak. 

* Vidt s description of Paodath and its niios in ProeiidiMgt <A tht Stiat^ 
S»eiefy f/ Stn^ {ea April 1870, KAJwnal, do., part i- for [87a 
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(at) UuAAPcrs, in Nadiyi« oa &e IrJiMmari, conasti^ 6f rvo 
noiv deladied portians. 

(as) A.iAacfOi, lq Kadij^ S0Qtb-«as^ oa dts Jessor frontier. 

(23) SvsAznnu Rwael gives this name to the cnangnlar piece 
^la&d opposite the town of Kad^ fonned ihe Jalangi and the 
Hdgh. He ^elh it ‘ Cowaipoor.' 

(74) KusDAHA, ^>eh by Renoel * Cbowda,' in Hadiy^ soath-eas^ 
ndjaceu to the 34 Pa^Bai& 

(25) KA2EURJN. This Arabic wra, tdikh signifies ' those who 
are nentioDed,' is ap^ed id vesks on revemie to pet^ sta^adirs 
who paid the revenne direct to the State. The? lay scattered over 
4he whole jaridr, 

(sd) MuHAMUAOTua. Xot identified. Also veDtioned by Gtant 

(37) MiTLGHAK, DOW partly in Isadiyd, partlj in the 34 Paiganis, 
snd in Jeasor, west of the Kabadak. 

(28 to 31) Kagxm, Kaisla, Ha&uiGt and SjiXtaQ). Kot identified. 
Niiri seeios to be a mistake for Bair^ a tirge fiof^artd in Hdgli 
Histrictf adjacent Co Bbursat (Na fi). To Baui belongs the liitJe 
town of Mdyipur (near Che Bardw^ boondaryX wh^ I am told 
the tomb exists of one Si^nddin, who is said to have 

been the teache r of Hosain Shih, knig of Bengal (1494 to rsas). 
Grant seems to have had difficulties with Xaaang, for he gives 
* Lessonkeh * and * Nessang>’ though di^ are the same mahai. The 
last name is quite donbtiuL 

SARKAR UABARAN. 

T^is sarHr derives its name from the old town of Msd^rsn, or 
ItiandiraAf which I have identified with Bhitargarii. Bbltaigarb is 
marked on our Sw^ maps due west tA Chmstirab, bq^ond the 
Dhalkisor, m fargoad Jabdofibdd. The legendary Ivstory of the 
town will be fbond in the April J’natitttfs gf iJu Aitaiu .Sbc^ of 
Ben^ for 1870, p. sifi. 

The town, if ever of great in^wrtabc^ m\ast have sunk into 
oblrdon in the 17th cenDur. It is 00 Irags marked on Van den 
Broucke’s map nor cm ffiose <d Rennel; but it is still given cm De 
Autos’ map as * Mandaram,*—a name which, like the one near it 
(Cospetir), had sot hitherto been identified. The fact that 
Madiran is only given <m De Baao^ map (1540 ^o.) coioddes 
exactly with the period of the prosperity of the town. Beaibg at 
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ihi same nne ia miad, tbat ia 1540 Orissa was still ucder Hindu 
rulers, and that the ftoatier of the kiogdom came close up to 
Maddran, we are enabled to identify De Bairos' ‘Remo Cospetir' 
‘ the kingdom of the Gajpati,' the final r being simply the sign 
of the genitive in BengaE 

Sarhtr Madiian extended In a large semicircle from Nagar in 
Birbhdffi, over Rinfganj, Jahin^bdd, Western Hfigjl, and Howtah, 
to Chiiwd in Midnapur, and Mandalghit tn Howrah, and Mahi* 
ahidal in Hjjili, thus fonning the 80Uth*west fronlier of Seogal in 
158a. Its sixteen mahah paid a revenue of Rs. 235,085. 

TWs sarkSr also was entirely broken up by Jafar Rhin. 

The mahaU are as follow:— , 

(2) Anhaji, or AlhaCf, south of Jahdnibdd, in Htlgli District; 

(а) BALG^ai, on both sides of the D&modar, north of BhursuL 

(2) BnmmrM, the western and jungly portions of BIrbhdm and 

Santili^ The name ia so doubt connected with the Mundi word 
a forest, so that Biibbdm means ' forestland’ The extension 
of this name to eastern portions towards the Bhigimthf is quite 
modern.^ The dtymology of the word is sunilar to that of Dongax- 
pur, Dongargion, ett* which is traceable to the Gcadi word 'dongar,' 
a forest. 

(4) BsowAi^FVH. Kot identified. 

{5) Chitwa. Now in Kidnapur. AbulfazI, in ihtAk^amdmaM^ 
says that the mahal lies intermediate between Bengal and Orissa, 
This was the home of the troublesome aaminddr Sobhi Sinh, whose 
rebellion In the end of the r7th century caused the building of the 
old Fort William az Calcutta (Stewart, p. 906). Stewart spells the 
name wron& ‘ Jetwa.' Bardi, which also belonged to Sobh£ Sinh, 
lies close to it. , >- 

(б) Ckampanaoaf. 1, on the left bank of the Dimodar, north-ver 
of the town of Bardwin. 

{7} Ha?£LI Mahaslan, now called As the name 

Jahinfbdd occurs in the AkdamdmaA, it is not caceable to Shih 
Jah^n, It may refer to one of the numerous Kh^n Jabins under 
the Path^ of Bengal. Jahinibid up to 1872 i&clnded Chandra- 
kon£ If Mad^ran included rt, as is most probable, the samwddn 
must hav( been almost independent. In the Titguk i 
^ 194), Harl Bhin, taanindir of CbandrakotUi, is mentioned as a 

' Tile MDfl as applM to a whole CMrict is first found la Jaiar's rent* 
relL 
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rebel (1617 a.d.) ; And in tbe F^itAdkikimaA (l b. 332), Bir Bhin, 
zoMifuidr of ChAndiak<nii» sppeam among tbe imperial Mansfibddrs 
of &ve hundred, which shows dut Cbaadrahooi most haye su^ 
mined. 

According Co a legend mentiooed bf Mr. Besmes (EQio^s RaezSi 
L p. 67, cote), Chaadnkoni was foooded bf npcoontry Rijpdts of 
tbe Chauhin clan. 

( 3 ) Sgtsotu, is Sonch'westem Birbbdm, alcog Che left bank of the 
Ajad, with Ufmb^Mr. The portkm <a the right bank, irtuch is 
jungly and hilly, is now cahed Senpahiri. 

(9) SAUansAMHAS, ctow called io South-western 

Baldwin, nonh of Jahinibdd. 

(xo) Sas&GAnn, also called SaHARSwmt. The name is still 
used for tbe counoy between die Ajai and tbe Dimodar, to ^ich 
iUniganj beloogis. 

(11) Shaepuk, xq Midnapor. 

(xa) Kit. Not idoitified 

(xg) h£AXi>AL6HAT, m Southeia Howrah, between the Bdpiiiri- 
jan and the Ddmodax. In Ja&r Kh^’s reoteoU, the maAaJ is 
mentioned as belonging to taKAniar PadcaaDith. 

(14) Nacaa, in Biibhiiiix 

(x5) MiKABAO. Not identified, unless it refer to Mamachaur In 
Midnapui, 

(x6) UAHisiiAnAL, south of between the Hdpniri- 

yan Haldi 


SABSAB SHABIFABAD. 

This sarkAr lay nwth of Sulatodnibid, axid comprises portions of 
Bardwin, Blrbhdm, and Mnxahidibdd. Lenvn^ out the moMa/s 
xrtiich now belong to Uxirdadibdd, we have tbe following pargands 
bdonging to the present Bardwin Division 

(i) Baa^Atf, widi the own of Baldwin, the chief town of the 

s<irary 

(a) Ba mas Sikh, in iKcUidsL It borders on Fafhidnh in 
Munhidibdd. As Birbak Shsib and Faihi Shah, sons Mahmdd 
Sh£b, were both ^rng* of Bengal, the two parget are evidendy 
called after them. The OBmeroos Bdrbakpurs, Stirbakfibids, Bdrbak 

' For tlic UnhaCBaudia Astiqnbss of Budwaa, vide Jturvd $f tke eidctie 
Soeie^ ^Baikal tot pL L pp. 25t «> 

voi. n. 
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Sish^ etc., in Bengal point all to this king. From Tribeol iascrip> 
tions, «« also knov that Birbak, when prince, was goveroo; of tke 
country weat of tte Hiigli. ' 

(3) Binr^ROrmA and Arbarshahi, ah'as Sanrul or Surtjl, m 
Birbbtlra. S^nml U the ' SoorooV of our ma.ps. Ehuikdjidi, as tre 
ahall see below, was also often applied'to' Sanr^liA 

(4) Baoha, now in Baldwin District north-west of the town of 
BardwiiL 

(5) Easar IbbartmpuR; in Efrbhiijn. 

(6 ) Dhaniyau, spelt on the maps * Dheyia,* cortecdy Dheyi, in 
Bardwin, south of the Ajai. 

(7 ) Sauiiuakshahl This seems to be the same as SaUmpur on 
the left bank of the Dimodar, between Baldwin and Kin^anj. 

(8 ) Askatpur, on the maps ‘Asmat $hahi,’nord) of Eardwio. 
The chief town of this moAal is Mangalkot, an old town with 
seTeral ruined mosques deserving of investigation. Mangalkot is 
mesdoned several times in the Akbamdmah as the scene of 
engagements between Akbads troops and the Pathin rebels 
Stewart, p. Iis). 

(9) HusAiM UjL^., now Zaia Ujiil, in Blrbhdm, west of 
Bhu^dndl 

(to) Earoaon, a small pargoftd in Bfrbhdm. 

(ii) Khakd, in Bardwdn, on the right bank of the Dimodar, • 
south-west of the town ot Bardwin. It is generally called ' Khand 
Ghosh.’ 

(is) Kkatawga, in Elrbhiim, soudi of the Mor river, -with the 
town of Surf. 

(13) MAtroBARSHAHi, In Baldwin, on the northern bank of the 

Ajai. »“ 

(14) MuzAPfARSiiAur. Not identi^ed. 

The other naJtals belong to MurshidAid. 


SARKAR JALESWAR. 

TOs almost commdes with the modem Blstiict of Midna- 
pur (including Western and Sonthem Hijili). It con tamed «8 
mahais, and paid a revenue of 50,05 2,738 Hdms, or Rs. 1,851,318^ 
The large amount of the revenue b remaikable, espedally when we 
consider that the District was newly conquered. 
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The chief town of the jarUr ms JaleswVf.iHiicb now belongs 
to Orissa. 

The fnoMals stie 

(i) £ANSi>ntA, or Haft Chaer, ie. the seven Chaurs. They 
sojToijnd JaleswaL 

(s) P1PH.1, or Pi^ Shihbandar, on the SnbamekhL 

(3) BausASi, or in South 

Kijili 

{4} Balieothi, is /af;g 4 u$S 

(5) BiRiPAiu, on ftie edge of the jangle, in Morbhanj. It paid 
a round snm of EL& id^oea 

.. (d) BaoGRAr, a large ^of^ojU at the mondi c£ die Suhanrekhd, 
partly is BalaaoT, partly is HiJQl 

(7) Bagtii, in Kceth Mldoapor, bordering on BinbTTil and 
HiSgE 

(S) Bazajl The as Dbenkiihdz^, on the south-eaat 
of the town of Midnapcar. 

(9) Bahmakehoi^ in Nordim hCdDspor. 

{le) Jaleswa^ in Mldnapor and Balasor.. 

(xi) TauLUZ. 

(ts) Tarltui, m Midnapur. 

(13^ Dawarpaaa, or gioTfehdin-. 

(14) Reuka, notv a town west of Balasor. 

(15) Rant, ' on the ftonder of Orissa.* This pargsnd a several 
times mentioned in Mnhasamadan bistres and in Stewart, and 
must lie north of Midntfwr. 

(16) RaiFun, *a large town.* Ttis moAa/ lies west of Bagri 
{No. 7)? on the nppm Eisdi, and beltmgs now to Omtii Nigpni. 

*•(17) Saeatas^ now id Uidnapar. 

(18 to 21) Chmju, CasijCFKA, KnajiACPtit, KaunzMAi^n, aB m 
Midnapur. 

(«) Kajlai, spelt hy Rennel 'Ctin^’ m Midnapur. 

{23) GAOKAnui, or Gdgneswar, m hCdnapor. 

(24) Raaohi. Not id mdfied. 

(25} Mai«;mata. Portions of Hijill 

(2d) MmNAFUZ. ' A la^ town with two forts, one old and one 
new.' 

(27) MauaZANG&tT, orKotat^m; and 

(28) NAJuyAMm, or Rhinddr, both in Mjdnajmr. 
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SAJIKAR MAHMUDABAD. 

This safkir, vhkh, like the coDtalcied a large number 

of sqbJI parganAs, extended over Northern Jessor, Nadif^ Eastern 
Morshidibid, Southern Rijsbihi, and Paboi AbnltasJ says 
that most inhabicanu veie Kiyastha The whole sarMr paid a 
rerenueofRs. 290,056!.. Jaiar Khin broke up the sark^, apart 
of it being annexed to R^jshihf, and another to the new eAaJtiaA of 
Bhdshnd. The taminddrs of Bhdalifii seem, however, Co have been 
powerful long before Jafar Shin's time. I>unng the reigns of 
Jahdnglrand Sh£x Jahin, 'Satrujit, son of Mukindri, zdminddr€i 
Bbiishni,' is mentioned ipidt Jbtdmal of the AsiAtu SodAy 0 / Eer^ai, 
pt 187 s, p, 59). His rebellion ended as fatally for bimself as 
Cbe rebellion of Sltirim, one of his successors m Che zcarAruidri 
(vide Wesdajid’s E^^ori). Bhdshni lies near Mahcnddpur, men¬ 
tioned below; and it is curious that west of it, on the Nabagaogi, 
we find a SatrujitpUr. . 

The following are the principal poffande, chiefiy belonging to the 
Presidency Divi&on :^(i) Anutttmpur; (a) UjlAlpur; {3) Boridah; 

{t) Eelwiri, in Jessorj (5) Patkibirid, in Nadiyi; (6) Einuj.^ Kili, * 
m Nadiyi; (7) Pardnpur, In Nadiyi; (S) Pipalbarid, in Nadiyi; {9) 
Edgutid, in Jessor; (10) Belgdchhi, in Jessor,'* {ii) Jhdudld, in 
Nadiyi; (is) Jidrikh, in Nadiyi; (13) Jaidid, in Jessor; (14) 
Hussin Ujidl, in Nadiyi; (15) Ehilispur, in Jessor; {z6) Dahlac 
Jaldlpor, on the Chitrd, norch-west of Jessor, marked only ’ Jalilpur’ 
cm our maps, but *Dehulae Jalilpur' by Rennel; (17) Salfpipur, in 
Nadiyi; (18) Sbdh UjidJ, in Jessor; (19) Sherpur Beiid, in Jessor; 
(so) Sherpur TahsOi, in Jessor; (ai) Gbaanlpur, in Eastern 
Nadiyi and Jessor, marked on our ctaps with the Bengalized form 
* Gajodbbipur;' (as) Kutabpur, in Jessor; (23) Kagarbdnkd, in 
Kediyd; (24) Hdldaha, in Nadiyi; and (25) Mahmddshibf, in 
Jessor. The last is o^n corrupted to Muhammad ShdhJ, on 
account of the Bengali pronunciation ‘ Mahamudsbihi.'^ In Jafar ’ 
Khdn’s rent-roll we find that the satninddri of Mahmddshdhi was 
scon after 1722 conferred on Rim Deb, a Brdhman. 

‘ Thus tbo the town o/Uahmsdpu la Korth-easteni Jessor, which is mestiued 
In Westlend^s tod oo fee Sturey maps under fee same of Uifeaminadpv. 

Renael still gives tbe correet fbm. 
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SARKAJl KHAUFATABAD. < 

Tbi$ Soatbon Jesscn and Weston Bikaifanj. 

Tbe i<trHr recdTSd its name &om Haveli KhaJi&t^d, vhidi \s.y 
near ^ir, Jahin’s clearings at Bdgb^rtuit {t/ide belcpi^* vhole 
paid a revenue of R& ■|S>05$4’ pcindpsl ntcMalt vere the 
following (r) Shdl wd Sasb£ (z) fihiUuki, a portion of whidi 
'belonged to sarkdr Sdtgion and tbe »4 Parpnis. (3) Big^uair^ in 
Western Jessor. (4) Tfink K^grrfth, is lessor. (5) Tfli, on tbe 
Kabadak, with Kapahmmi aihi its fomous (tf) ]esor, genei^y 
tailed KasiUpur. This tnaial alone paid one-third of the revenue of 
the whole taridr. (7) rtirtuHi, in Sootlyeastein Jessor. (S) Have!! 
KtMll&tibgd, winch was vet; a Riipd at ^ r i rlMi-jpg . (9) 

£bilispnr,,m Soctbera Jessor. (10) Dindi, near the Kabadah. 
(11) Pangdi^ {is) {1^ SulaiioiDibdd, (14) Sibaspui, all in 
Southern and Sondi-eastsn Jessor. (15) Tappi Soboi, on the 
Bhadri river. (16) Imidpon {lyjUuniigichh^ (iS) Malikpur, 
an old ^orgmd^ aid to have been given to Bhabeswar Rii iyide 
Westland's Jtsi»r R^^rC). 

SABEAJL AUDUMBAIL 

Thia sarkdr was also called mrkdr Tdnd^ Only a few of its 
poTpinds belong ncrw to the FresideDcy Divisimi, as Ohiwli, Swardp 
Sinh, portions of Knmir Partip, and Sherpur. ' 

Kavi^ thns tinisbed Todar Kail's reat-r^ ss for as the Bardwdn 
ahd Preadency Diviaons are co nc e r ned, I shall make a fow renasks 
on I>e Barros’ and Van den Broocke’s maps. Puichaa' map, lately 
reproduced by Fergosson/ is utterly worthless and xusleadmg; and 
the Ai>t i A^ari^ instead <A * confinaiog it to tbe fullest ezitent,' says 
the very opposite of what Fergoson infers from Purchas. 

Pe Banos’ map of Bengal ha^ in latitude a;^ the name Gozij, 
vbich Stands for G<sy, the same as Gatiu oc Tdlfgatiii, the well- 
known fort near Sdhibganj. West and east of it lie ranges of moua- 
udns, and the country is called * S^aao de BarciindiL’ The naae 
has been extended too much to the east; for Barmmda is the same 
as Bhuikiindd in BirbhiimT meutiooed above ondler sarkdr Sharif* 
^ On EiaQai*’nmg's Jeen^ frcn PaCnti to 
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; and from tho T&Hkh i Shmkdhi^ it is clear that the hiU« erf 
ShuxMod^ ^ identical with the Kijmahal hilla and Saatilii. 
South erf Gorij, fre Tiave Rara, on the Ganges, opposite to Gevro 
{Gaur). This name either stands for the old Hindu Division Sirha, 
the country west of the Bh^fratlil, or it stands for Tird,* the old- 
^hicned spelling of Tdudahf I have not identified Ferrandus, 
MouJavadangur, and Fatiabas [Faihiibid]. The river below 
* Fatiabas is the Ajal Gciog along the.Bb^rathl, we come to a 
large island, the island opposite to Tribenl, where two offshoots are 
marked. One, the Sarsutf, goes westward to Satigam (Sitgion) and 
Chouma (Chaamihi), and the other, tlie Jabuni,goes to the east 
towards Buram, which coay be identified with Buxan dr Buraiw 
ball,® on tlie right bank of the Jamund in the *4 Parganis. The 
‘ island' between the Hdgli and the Jamoni contains Agarpird, 
Dordi of Calcntta, and Zore, which appears to stand for Dakbinshor 
(Dakshineswar). We obserre that for Sitgion the map gives two 
towns, one of which lies a little south-east of the other. This refers 
either to Hdgli or (0 Bandel. Bemager, though marked on the 
right bank of the Hv^li river, cannot refer to any other place but 
B^nagar, north of Calcutta, on the lefr bank, unless the small 
Baidnagar is meant, which belongs to the French territory of 
Chandamagar. Belor has not yet been identified, unless it is in¬ 
tended for the instgruficant village of Eelilr opposite to Chitpur 
(hTortbem Calcutta), with whidt it sgrees in position.* The word 
*Abegaca' sounds hke Amgichhi. In position It agrees with the 
village of Ahdangdchh^ on the ^nd Deodar, west of Cbandar- 
nagar. The three river branches to the south stand for the Saras- 
wad, the Dimodai, and the Riipnirdyan. 

West of the Riipniriyan we find Mandaram and Remo Cosperir, 
which I have above identified widi Maditan said the kingdom of 
the Gajapati (Orissa). 

The last two names are Pisacoly and Fisolta, which I have not 
identified. They seem to belong to Hijili, at the time of Bairorf 
map a part of Orissa. 

Van den Broucke’s map (i 56 o) gives a few interesting particulars. 
First, it shows the direction of the old Pidishdhi road, from Cattack, 
over Bhadrak, Midnapuf, Baldwin, Ghizipnx, Moxudabath (Mur- 
sbidibid), Kijmabal, etc., to Patni, and also die road from Rij- 

' DowsoB. Iv. p. 363. ■ Which ReaaeC gives. 

1 SdU pTMnlnently niBiked by lUosel. 
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ouhal to Dtcci. It funhs &hows sevmi ro&ds^ as the road 

from Sardwin oTei ffilimaih &iid DeauchaU (Dhanii- 

Ichilj) to Oegii and frocn Co Jesscr, BhdshiU, utd 

Fathipor, sear vhich it j^ned the FiAuMM road. Secondlj. Van 
den Frouoke ^ves maaf more munes, and i$ on the whole more 
exact than De Bacros. There are, however, sereral impossibilities: 
thus, he places Bhdshna west of Jessor, Bhadrah west of the 
fialCaran^ Chandrahoni east die Rdpoirijan, etc. He does 
not give the names of the r?QS west of Che Bhigixathi, a^iH in 
Orissa, but mertiy counts them The Ajai, IMmodar, Rdpo^r^yan, 
Subamekhi, Buribalang, Baitaxan^ BrAxnani, and Mahilnadi are 
^his first, second, third, foorth, fifih, sistb, seventh, and eighth rivers 
respecdvely. To the left baoh ct d>e Ajai he places ' the land of 
Oed^>oer ’ and the town of Oedapoer, ^kh refers to the small 
place.* Oodhanpur,' majhed on oui maps ^^posice to Ratwf, though 
the * land of Oedapoff'is pediaps a c c aiupli oa of the name of sarkdr 
Audumbar mentioned aboT& 'Bkkihaat' is stall prominently 
marked by Rennel, bnt is no locker given on the ■fJag sheets It 
Ires a licde north-west of ftie modem Dlwdnganj.^ 'Gaslapoer’ is 
Ghizipur, which has lost its former ttnportaoce. The BhfgiratM has 
here considerably shifted its bed; for ‘ Hagdi*i’ the same as Reno el’s 
Ahgahdeep, is marked on the left bank of the &iigirathi, while 
Agradwip lies now on die ri^ Twnt. The isolated watetcuive 
marked on modem maps sonth and west Agradwip sdU indicates 
the former course. * Nimda* is Kauldi, between Kadiyf and Kilni. 
Broucke’s Kadlyd is marked on the kfi tmnfc, whilst the present 
main branch lies to the east of the town. The place 'BaccaTesoor,’ 
near the upper course of die Ajai, is Bakeswar in Blrbhtim, famous 
its hM springs. Ibe course of (be ' second river/ the Dimodax, 
is remarkable. From a place between Bardwin and SaHmibid, a 
large branch joins the Dimodar with die Hrigij a little below Kilni 
or Ambowi (tiit above). At present die land between Salimfbid 
and Kilai contains a large number of conveying the District 
drainage to the HdgU; faot thoo^ most of them commence from 
places near the Ddmoda^ not one fiows Dov*a*d^s from it to the 
Hiigll Again, Van doi boocke makes Che Dimodar flow into the 
Riipnirdyan above Tamluk, near the present Aid/, and tbe 

united stream passes Tamlok (Tambcdi) under tbe name of Fitbax. 
ghiti river. Rennel (lyde) fires die moudi of tbe Dimodar as it 
^ The Twy mine (tfwfaichjncluws its aeden er^fiL 
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is at present; and we must conehide that Che greatest changes in 
the coarse of the Dimodai took place in the beginning of the iStb 
century^ which, Indeed, agrees with Colonel Geacrell’s remarks on 
tht coarse this rirei ^ and Its different names. Van den Broucke 
gives dab Saraswad a prominent position, but Sitgion is marked and 
deabtbed In the teat as a small village. The places between the 
Deodar and the and Saraswali are Silimath (Salimfbid 

.or Salinibid), hliersapoer iMirzipur?), Amboc (AmbikirlC^lni?), 
Tripeni (with the Muhammadan spelling Tripani for TribeoJ), 
Caatgam (Sitgion), Deniachali (Dhaniikh^I, in ChaumAhi), ?on- 
dua (Panduah), Baelgerri (Bilgaihi; vida above jaridr Uadiran);' 
Sjannegger (Jahinaegar), Basanderi (Besundbarl j vide above sarkdr, 
SaiaiminAbid), Tomorsegac (?),’and MoDdelgat(Manda]ghAt). Below 
Mondelgat we have * Oedagioa Spruyt,’ or ‘ Oedagius river/ at the 
place where the DAmodar now flows into the HiigU. Wert of the 
2 >AcEiodar we have Sjanabath (JahAnibid), Cannacoel (KhAnAkul, oa 
the Kadf or Dhalkisor, marked by Van den Broucke as lying 
OB the DAmodar); south of it, Oedagyns (Udaiganj ?, below KhAnikul 
modem maps give an Cdupin), Baida (Bardi), and Sjandercona 
^QtandnkonA). West of BardA a ‘gedeaktecken’ or monument is 
dawn, to mark the ffontier between Bengal and Orissa. Between 
&e Saiaswad and the HAgli we have SitgAon, Hiigll, Bandel, 
Dorba Tweede Fort of groote wacht (Second Fort), Eerste Fort 
(^rst Fort), Thanaa(?), KL Thanaa (Small ThAaA?). 

The names oa the left bank of the HAgll 1 mm opposite Tribeai * 
to Diamond Karbonr (which ia clearly given in position) ue not 
very clear, and appear to have been put down from memory. They 
are:—Naia and Alipoer, opposite to Tripeni; Cangneire (KAnchiA 
or ZinchrApArA), opposite Oegli, with a road leading from it to 
Sherpocr (Sherpur) Tongi (^, to Boesna and Jessour; Tsjannok 
away from the river, opposite Baadel; Hanenhoek or Hanen Bay, 
a iVQtch name for a curvature of the river; Sandvoors dorp 
(Sandvoois village ?); Barrenger (BarAns^); Soelanotd (I sup* 
pose SucAnuti is meant), where Chamock subsequently settled; 
Vaxkeas Spruyt, or Varkeas river (?)j Chandarosgar • (?); Tan- 

> VHt HAgU Report, aad below, p. 37S. 

* Nodnulcedu a town, meant 

* Tbe aeao tr to the map comctly describes ii u tbe ‘ Franaehe or 

Frencb Setdemea t , tod places U one (Daub) calle south of Chinwrah, i.t. wa tbe 
rigfac bssk of tbe river. 
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Deogad (?); CoUecute (Calcuftt); Deease Logie (Baaish Lo^e, 
or Budge-Budge); and P-aVnU^ oppoatt Moadelgat (Elio* 
Gbit, near Hdgfi Point). 

In Midnapnr District, also, Van den &qq<^ is not TOiy correct 
The PdiishSH road coirectlj passes from D^tua, north ^ Jales- 
war, oTer Narenger (KiiiTangash) to Uidnapni, Wt both Midnapur 
and Karenger lie too near to (be Jld|<uifiyaAj TaaboU is Tamluic; 
Bansja (tide belov, cnder H^) may refer to Basuti or BasaUi 
iiasM, milked by Knnnel 1 lisle away from the n^mth of the 
Haldl river, or to Basdalpur, sood) of Tamhik. 'Kindua.^ if 
Contai, should He south-east of Ingdi oe Hijilt which Van 
d(n Broof^ marks a * Moorse t.‘ or Moorish iort The I>atch 
names for places and along the coast between Hijili and 
the month of the Sobanrekhi, which was more carefelly sorveyed, 
have all disappeared. ‘Cafeih,' nortlMvest of Dizdnn, is a mis- 
print for C a ss ri r i, 1.1 Kisuiri Near S^gar, which looks more 
broken up than it now is, a sediU island is ouiked, called 1. de 
Gall. 

Of Hijili I shall ^eih more bdow in connection with the 
Simdaxbans. 

X translate the foQowing passages leformg to die Baldwin and 
Presidency Divisions from die Dnt^ memoir accompanying Van 
den Broucke’s map 

‘ About ^ 7 or 8 Duzch soodi-west of Mieisapoei is the 
town of SiBimith; and s east ci the fanner, the village of 
Ambon South of Ambo^ wc cone m the g «*11 town of Tripeai; 
and {ffoceedicg 3^ uDes to the west, we arrive at the village of 
Csa^^. South of it about 2 the town of Deniachali lies, 
3 ar 4 miles west of Oegli; nnri 2 miles more southwards, we 
come to the village cf Pandoah. Prve miles west of it lies the 
town of Baalgerri; and folly 5 miles soedi of Panduab, the small 
town of Sjanneger. Gdag 4 more to the south, we arrive 
at the village of Moodelga^ the zd which from the Patra- 

gatta river is about 4 miles. 

* Going from Tripeni a liole to die south, we come to the point 
where the westerly tnanch separ^es itself from the Ganges, thus 
forming the island upon which OegH is atoated. The branch 
joins again the Ganga near Basaoderi. ^ milea feitber down. 


^ Vslat^B, voL V. p. 15s B. 
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the Gftugs receives tbe Patmgatu, and flowing 4 miles east-south* 
east, tc Sows near Mootdenaars Hoek ^ into the sea. 

‘Two milea south of Tnpenl is the famous OegH, which is also 
called Hoegli, where our “chief Coropioir” is. Sa miles south 
of it is the town of Thamrea,* aod a little more to the south the 
, ^ill^e of Small Thamina. . - , 

‘Two miles east of 0 ^ 1 , and so much to the north, lies the 
small town of Aliapoer, between which smd the village of Cangnerre 
{$ miles more to the south) there is a highway which leads froih 
Oegli to the villages of Boesna and Ceerpoerlongi, which lie 2 
miles east and vest of each other, the former being 10 miles from 
Cangnerre, and the latter $ miles. This road theri leads to tjj* 
small town of Jessoor, and from there to the town of Fattapoer. 

‘Two ruilea south of Csagnerre is the small town of TsjanDocIc, 
and 3 miles farther south the smaiJ town of Bsurengei. Again 
a miles south of it lies the small town of Soelanotti. Eight miles 
south of the last, we come to the village of Calcula, due south of 
whi^h there are three uninhabited islands. The first of them is 
five miles from east to west, and 3 miles &om north to south. The 
second island stretches from north-east to south-west, and Is about 
g or 6 miles long; its breadth is 3 big miles in tlie north, 3 small 
itiiles in the middle, and in the south, 2, i, and ^ miles. The 
third island is also 5 miles long; but its breadth in (be north¬ 
east is 2 miles, and in the south-west 4 West of these islands 
are two other small ones, vis. Ilha de Gala, which is one mile in 
drcujuference, and lies west of the second island j and Sagoi, which 
lies sooth-west cf the third island, and Is about 5 miles in circum* 
ference. Hereabout we see on the chart the letters A and B 
marked, and the word Tyger between them, to show that a vessel 
of that name (‘ Tig^ ’), and two or three others, stuck fast in this 
basin for two or three years, without being able to get off. . . - 

‘ Oedagyns ’ was one of our Branch Comptoirs, and was aban* 

^ Or ‘Kurderer Feiat,* the praolaeBt point of HljUi DiUrifiE, oppodte to 
lUlpi. 

* The oup las Taojoh. 

* Loe. fit. p, 156, This RAsric enables me to identify Van den Broo<ks*8' 
‘Oedagras Spmyt,' BuotioDsd above, p. 376, with the present mouth of the 
Ifbaodai; for there can be no doubt that ‘ Oedagius ’ is the same as Oedagyos,' 
near Khdaikol. ItU thus dear that m j 66 o the Ddioodar ran into ^ipodiiyan 
somewhere near or by che presaciC nalr>i«>i» while a braneh pomed from 
KhAoi^ to (he present mouth of the D^odax. 
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doned in idd^. It is ondct Uie Goranoc Baldwin, under 
whom also Cemuitoel where our <diief eraporiuai is for the silk 
trade. 

* Baalgerri is cme of our where zcsd; studs of that name 

are made. * 

< Baiien^geT * is also one of oor p l aces. Here the pigs of the 
Company are slaughtered. 

‘ Soetasoth * is a pkct were rke aad other grain is shipped. 

'Bierboen, Sjandercona, aad Sjanegger are places for sugar,, 
which is also here stored. • 

‘Calcnla, Mofidelgaat, and sereal other places south of them 
fiamish all the wax and hooej we require.* 

I now proceed to a coasdoatioii of those Districts 'beloogiag 
to the Bardwin and Pt^mcy DlvisioQs which were eitha not 
assessed, or onlj partially assessed, in Todar Mali’s rent-roQs viz. 
the Snndarbans and Hijili 

The name ‘Sundarban’ has been sarioosly ezi^ed- The 
word has been doived (rota svndar and ^ meaning a beautiful 
forest; or it has been looked agon as a corruption of ‘Sundrfban,’ 
or Swidrf forest, from a wdlknowa tunber-tiee (Heretiera 

Hloralis) which gnaws in vast quantities in Che jungle. The 
reddish colour of its wood eapbins die name, which, although 
simply meaning beautiftil, is pohaps connected with swdir, ver- 
milion; and the common belief is that the wood becomes redder 
the more its roots an reached by the salt water. Others, again, 
have derived the word from ‘Chandradwip^ain,’ or Chandradwfp 
forest—Chandradwip beiog the naflie of an old saniadM parzofuS^ 
Lastly, the name has been c«mected with the Qandabhandas, 
an old tribe who, lie the Malangls of modem tines, were engaged 
in the making <£ sale Thnr name first occurs in a copperplate 
inscriptioa written b Sanskrit and in Ganda characters, dated 
U36 Samtai, or a.d. J079. The plate was found in IdaJpur (or 
Adilpur, as it should be ^eU) in Northern Bikarganj. It records 
the grant of three vilbges by Midhava Seni, king of Bengal, to 

' Tletetall«x bjs w fonwes Aw ks iafiai dMbs; and Price, 

iaUsC?*/#»wA«,eiir»ih8i tU elei det«»a>«d 

to cbo««« (^kstlBSStbeaKlwhisiwv SeOlemesa 

< Here be text has Uk coma spe3h^’~Sodaae>t6 ; the oup has wrong— 
SeeAiaMii. 
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ft Brahman, •wtQ,' wiih landlord rights, rccoves tbe power of 
pusiefcigg the Chaadabhasdas, or Shaadabhaodas, a race that 
lived in the forest The etymology which Grant appears to have 
heard from flie learned of his time was' ‘ Chaodrabacd,’ signifying 
aoonds or etnbaakments of the moon; and thbugh this derivation 
is mythological enough to please Asiatic philologists, it was early 
adopted by Eoropeans, who called the jangle the ' Soonderbiind/ 
or ‘Soonderbnnds.^ 

The* ortension of the name of Sundarbans to the whole coast 
is evidently modeiw. The Muhammadan historians do not use 
the term, but give ' the coast'Strip from Hljili to the Meghnci the 
name of E^, which signifies ‘lowlands overflowed by the tidee/ 
Even nowadays the term is used in Jessor and Bikaiganj as the 
name of the Sundarbsn District; and not only are the inhabitants 
called Bk6tUok, but tbeir Malay-like character also, which fre¬ 
quently tempts them to have recourse to the knife, and their 
lirigatiousness, are known in Bengal* under the teim BAdA-mud/. 

In the improved rent-roll of Shdh Shuji, as Grant informs 
a portion of the Sundarbans is called ' Murid Khdnah,' or ‘ Jciid- 
KlUnah.’ Though it is not stated to which portion these names 
apply, there is little doubt but that they refer to the Snndarban 
in Bikarganj. Grant* translates the former, name by ^mansion of 
desire,’ and adds that the latter implies that the Discila is visited 
by locusts {Jarrdd, in Arabic, meaus a locost); but these eiymologies 
are doubtful. 1 am convinced that Mui^d-Khinah means ‘land 
(clearings ?)• belonging to Mur^d Khin 5' and it is quite posable 
that the Murid Shin is meant who held sarHr Bakli (Bilmiganj) 
under Akbar.* Further, as a matter of fact, locusts dc not visit 
the Suadarbacs, and ‘Jerid-IOuinfth’ must be a corruption oT^the 
name of some Muhammadan. In Shnji’s rent^oU, the revenae 
of Murid*£hfnah is fixed at only Es. 8454; and two ^atpinds are 
given, ‘ Akla for pasturage, and Banjar yielding the useful sundery.' 

Writers have frequently advanced the opinion that the Sondar* 
baas were in former times covered with thriving viUages and towns, 
and that its desolate state in modem times is due to a combinarion 
of causes, to which, in the absence of historical information, some 
uocerCainty attaches.. In support of this opinion, people point to 

' As Abol^ in tbe AUamdaUA. 

« Ur. BJodunuui’s Canslatioo of the Ain i Akhrt, p. 374, where s blc^nphy 
OfMor&d ^anis given. 
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of houses n6 temples, which ire known to exist m vwious 
}:daces. fLuins of buildup hxnt for aajDpIe, bees found in lots 
xi6, 146, 165, end 912. In lot 216, the ruins ere said to be 
Boddhisdc; and in lot 104 tboe is a embukment, which 
also serves as. a higfamj.* In the Bec^wli roaonce entitled 
Bd»^dtd^<htar 6 jayat meDdon is also made of a widow Bwid, idio 
deposited monef with the Nawib of Sijmahal for the making oi 
highroads. He constructed. one called IMnjfogil, a part of 
which forms the present Budge-Budge roed, a branch of tbe 
Diamond Harbour road, through Chati and hfahesblf; and this 
embankmeat is said to ertmd to tbe mterkir of the Sondsibans. 
A^few old maps, also, have b een ia«d under contribution, notably 
the of Soutbem Ba^ in Baxro^ Da AsU^ on which the sites 
of what seem to be fire large towns ate marked, from whldi 
people have drawn dK concluaon that the Sundarbans must have 
been cultivated laad even in the idth cenUuy. 

But the rains dlscorered up tn the present are very far 
b e twe en , and axe neither extensive oou^ dm sniBaeDdy auti<7ue to 
warmnt such a conchmoo. Oo the contraiy, the detailed'list of 
the mahcls in s<iAArz SdtgioQ and QudifiLtfbid of Todar Mali's 
r^MoU enables as pontivefy to assert, that m ijSt the northern 
oaOkirt of the Sundarbas% as &x as it lies within tbe Presideocy 
^visiou, coEre^ouded exacdy to the uMtiiem boundary 

of tbe pugle marked on modem Survey mapa Tbe par^a/Us 
which now lie along the northern edge cf the Sundarb^n in the 
S4 Paiganis are HithiigaHt, Maydi, (dose to Port 

Camiing), Pfighfh, Miihiri, and Dhdiipttr; and as neariy all of 
thes^’ l»ve bear meotimed above in the rent^oU of Todac Mali, 
it ia» clear that the northern boujidary of the jangle has, on the 
whole, remained stationary ance isSs. If another proof were 
t£(^uired, we might cite tbe legend glifcu in the Gang&b}MkH 
T^ran^fA^ a Bengali poem, according to which Gaiigi comes from 
the north to the south as frir as Hdfhidgarh, the land adjacent to 
the northern point of S^ar Island, where the holy stream divided 
into a hundred bmnd>es anH mtsed t 3 >e teaitory of hermits, az. 
the jangle. R^ardiag KhahfatiMd, <x South Jesor, AbuUasl 

I Callad <44 a QAioe stiE *07 edamOD evea ia Assam. Abolfazl looks vpon 
those bifbwsyt as a pecobah^of fi^al, ad ajv that tbe eewury was from 
tKwn caQsd 

* With (be exceptioa of ^^da atid Pughalii is doobtfaL 
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sa^s in the Ain that it is full of jungle and wild elephants; 4^ 
there can be little doubt that he meant the Sundarbana For 4 *$ 
Bistdct, our information goes even farther back, namely, to 1459 
A.D., when Vihia Jaluta died, whose mosques at Bdgherhit, or 
t rhaiff QHhtfrlj and 4t Masjidkut near the Kabadah, have lately been 
described.^ Numerous traditions point to him as the digger of 
almost every large tank, and the builder of every road in the 
jungly portions of Southern Jessor., His cleariogs at Bigherhit, 
where his tomb i$, have been permanent; aud I am inclined to think 
that the old name of the place, KltaUfalibdd, or the ' Elhalifah’s 
Gearing,’ ts connected with this now canonised Klhin, whilst the 
syllable d&iU clearly refers to land reclaimed. Up to the present 
dme, every plot redded is called a * SundaibandbidV ot merely 
an *£)dd.’ His clearings at the Kabadak near Armadi* must 
have been temporary; at least the comparatively recent discovery 
of KbAn Jahin’s mosque there gave rise to the name of Ma^jidkiir.* 
South of Arraadi, also, due east of Iswaripur in the 24 Pa^an^s, 
the maps mark the sites of ruins and attempts at colonisation; and, 
on the whole, In Jessor Distiict, the jungle extends much more to 
the Qonh than in the 24 Parganis. 

The ever-shifting course of the rivets, the eustence and forma* 
tioD of extensive iUf, the inroads of cyclones, and the continual 
invasions of the piratical Arikinese, besides the Ididitis of Indian 
privateers, whose home was the Sundarbans, must have rendered 
permanent settlements almost itnpoeeibLe. The Mughuls kept up 
a nunierous fleet for the protection of the coast, and even in 
modem times river ddkdiSs are not unfl’equent Though hostile 
invasioi^s are now no longer threatened, settlements in die Sundar* 
hang are of a temporary nature, and consist almost exclusively in 
the laying out of rioe>flelds, which are only visited by men at the 
periods of sowing and reaping. TTie invasions, however, of the 
Aiik^ese in and before the idth century may have induced 
colonists to retire northward. The fruits of the conquest of Aidkin 
by Nusrat Sb£h, king of Bengal, about 1530, were not pennanent; 
and in the troublous times of the latter half of the rfilh oenfury 
(be Axikinese regained what they had lost, and, partly assisted 1 ^ 
Portuguese freebooters, continued their aggressions upon the Indian 
coast On Kennel’s map a good portion of the B^ajganj District 

^ Vidi WfistlAoTs fiifprt. * Spell by Rsimel ‘ AoadL’ 

* Westlajid’8.^(^/. 
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2 $ marked, * depopuJated hy Oie Mn^' (ArAinese) j the emigradon 
of Kidin BrAmass from Soutb-caa^ Jessor a aa<3ibed to tke 
Maghs.^ la th« bogiooing of Jahiagir's Tcign, the capital vas 
transferred to Dacca on account of frke diatarbed etate of the 
eastern proriiicea; and the Gorsnot of Bengal exhibited, as 
jiMngfr tells us in lus at the Agra conrt, a live Magh 

as a specimen of the wild race of mvadera Even at the present 
time, Arikicese frshenDeo laitd anonallj 00 the Kijili coant for 
dshing, and then retiie.* 

The deltaic change^ and (be consequent msectnitj of setde' 
menu, have been prominentlj biooght to notice bf Dr. T. Oldham’ 
Of the ravages of CTcltnes, toes have an euij example given m 
the Ain i Akdari, which relates that in the aSth fear of Akbar’s 
ta^ or i53» a.d,, a teznble cydccie oveiran the lidsole of tarkir 
Eakli* (Bfkarganj), the loss of two hnndred thousand 

Uvea As theM natural agades have alwaps been ai work, it is 
clear that at no trmjt «ztensve settiemmb could have been formed. 

The testinoof tA old maps remama to be diacossed Dc Banos* 
map places five towns In the Sondarbans, vm Pacaknli, Cuipitavaa, 
Noldlj, Dapara, and Tip(ni& As the last three belong to Bikar- 
g&nj and the Districts east of it, we maf omit .them for the present 
Pacaculi Is placed oppoate to the mouth of the river which we 
have identified with the Edpodrffan, u. at a place not frr from 
Hdgli Point The oibn, Coipitevaz, B nearer to the sea, west of 
the branch of the Hdgli river which I have identified with the 
Jamuni, and sooth-west of Holdij; and Van den ^ucke, who 
marks it sonth-east of Jessor, eaahks us to place Cuipitavaz near 
the fronder of Southern Jessot and Western Bfkarganj. On Van 
den^Broncke’s ^nap, tbe distance of Cnijvtavaa frmn the sen Is 
much greater in that of De Bairo^ whose islands (which 
represent die broken coast of the Snndarbans) are comparatively 
smaller. Now the ending sms U clearly die same as 6h4di and 
Oapit, from the geographical positioa, I take to stand for XhaSfiitt 
of whidi It has all letters but the L One of the two 'flourishing 
towns,’ thereicre, is Xkafifdididd, tbe beadgcaiters of sariir Kball- 
fatibf d m Todar hCalTs reat-rbll, die sc ene of Odn Jahdn’s dear' 

I rVif WaclsadH 

* ValentTH, ta Us Douh woik. ascribes the decaf of Plp^ to caadastd 
pndarerf lamtoM of Ma^ aid Po rt ugaeae. 

* Frobdtal's address. 


* The Bacala 0/naps. 
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ings; 'but otherwise, is all probability, as sraall a place on the 
aofihcm outskin of the juagle as B^herhit, its modem repre- 
sen&tiTe, nov fa 

?acuculij has hliherSo dehed all attempts at ideotificatLoii. In, 
^ot, the same may be said of the places Pisaculj and Flsoka, 
marked by De Barros as lying in Hijili Van den Broucke throws 
a doubt on the coirectness of diese three names, inasmuch as he 
leaves out Pisaculy and Pisolta, and only gives Pacucull, ‘ on the 
authoricy of Portugaese maps.’ In position, bat only faintly re^ 
sembling m sound, Pisaculy corresponds to Mahishidal, the form 
given in the A(fi; and Pacuculi corresponds in sound, and almost 
in posidoD, with the old pargani Pench^uli, ox Penchakoly, whkh 
lies just opposite to the present mouth of the Pimodar, and 
opposite to the * James and Mary Sasda’ But we nthei expect a 
place a little Either down. 1 an, however, not satisfied with this 
identificadoQ, because Pench^hili is after all the name of tpar^aniy 
and not of a place, at least at present; and I am rather inclined 
to avail myself of a conjecture proposed by Co l o n e l GasCrell, and 
take the word to be a misprint for Pacacuti, with a i instead* of an /, 
—^hich would clearly be a corruption of paiJii hithi, or ‘ brick- 
home,’ and may refer to a pucca honse, or ‘logie,’ buHt by the 
Portoguese at the entrance of the Hdglf. Such houses, belonging • 
V> various European nations, are, or were, quite common on 
the banks of the HdgU; they served as depfiia or retreats, and* 
when surronaded by a ditch, were even dignified with the name 
of‘forts.’ 

Valentyn’s memoir to Van den Broucke’s m^^ (p. 159) has the 
following passages regarding the Sundarbans‘ The coast from 
Sjajigemaat {Jagaonith, or Purl), or say from PuDta das Palmetras 
(Point Palmyras, or Maipui) as frr as to S^ar and die Ilha da.Oalioha 
(jj. the Hen’s Isle), and the river up to Oegli, has from time to time 
been visited by ships, and the whole wa^ surveyed and marked 
down, by pilots, and was further msamined by one Cornells Froot 
Since the discovery of the “nleuw diep” (new depth) near S^or, 
the naviga^on of the river has extended upwards from Oegli past 
Cassimbasaar and Sotf to Pagiamahol, and a proper map has been 
made, which was forwarded to Batavia 

‘Tlie coast &<m Sagoor, or Ilha da Galinha, eastward as frr as 
the western arm of Porta Grand), or ihd Nabab’s hoek,^ has never 
^ Hwked on tho msp oppodte to Soadwlp. 
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been navigated ot sarvey ed by Buteh ships, and consequently all 
maps of thftt coast are only by goess, are taieo from maps 
ntade by the early PoringQese. In &ct, we coold ptove that the 
whole coast is 30 (Batch) pules loiter &a& marked on the map; 
and hence the coast of Ancao, P^o, and possibly also the bay of 
Tanasseri,* are too tar drawn to the wes^ |nst as the coast of Orissa 
appears (o have been placed too mnch to the east For this reasoo, 
the coast Sagoor to the BarrenpoeCer has not been properly 
mapped, and has only been drawn with a angle line.' On the map 
itself a note in Dutch stntes that die coast is nnknowo and full of 
dangers, and that the 'Te Shelling ’ ftne to grief here.* 

The testimony of these old Twap*, therefore, in«gtMd of SjppCTting 
t^e opinion the contained prosperous sectlemeats, 

goes the other way, and agrees with Todai Mall's rent<roU, the 
Kh£n Jahin l^ends of Sontbetn Jesscr, and the story of Riji 
Fratipidi^a, according to which the northern Ucnic of the Sundar* 
bans has for nearly four bnndred yean remained much the same as 
what it now i& 

Rennel’s map of the su rr ey made from 1764 to 1772 gives the 
names of a few places on the left bank of the Kabadak south of 
Amadi which are not found on modem maps, vin Bjracally and 
Callendy. West oS Amadi he has Eaaera, spelt on modem maps 
Khaerah. The fort which he marks south of the codtvtact of the 
Galghaaii and Kholpetni corresponds in position to the Garb 
Kam^pof of the present day. His Cogreehaut is 
Iswailpur; but 1 have not traced his Lnckipoc^ Ofi the left bank of 
the JamunC The great difterence In the courses of his rivers and 
those given by modem has often bem remarked; and in 
several cases the correctness of his river courses baa been proved by 
historical notices c£ deltaic changes his dme. His Fasten 

and Southern Jessor shows extenrive ^ in places that are now 
reclaimed. 

H1JIL1 is foe cf the coast land extendiog from the mouth 
of the Riipnirdyan akcg foe ri^t of foe HdgU river to oeax 
Jalawar. The has been various^ spelt. Thus we find 
Hidgelee, Hedjelcc (Gmot), Hingeli (Van den Bfoucke), Ingellee 
(Rennet), lojelee (^ewart), and Ai^ (Furchas and De Laitt). 

‘ Tbis (era siecfa nenrer to tfwrC the MahsjiuBodsj] asoe of 

T«jiD4SKriaL 

* VuUJmemA^UuAMk SmOy part k 1S72, p. 36. 
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De Xa« sajs in his India Vera At length [sailing down the 
Bhigirathi from ?anduah, near Gaur] we reach Cbatigan, which is 
a beautiful' town.' It is distant one league from lUgell (or, as (be 
Portuguese call ii, Porto Piqueno), Not hx from this port to tbe 
south is another port, called A^^di, in the province of Orissa.’ 

According to the custom of geographers of olden times, Hijlli is 
ttlied an ‘l^and.' Grant includes it in the SuDdarbnns. 

The name ‘Hljili’ does not occur in the Ain, but it is certain that 
a great portion of it became at least nocninally tributary to Dehli 
with the annnatioo of Orissa, and that the mahal of in¬ 

cluded by Todar Mall in jwMr Jaleswar, conesponded to the greater 
part of what we now call HijiL'. The revenue at which he assessed 
the mahal (exclusive of Tamluk, Mahlshidal, and Sdllsbihf) 
anaoonted to the large sum of Bj, 532,957!, or onc-fifth of the 
whole tarkdr. In Prince Shuji's ‘improved rent-roll,’ HijUl was 
separated from Orissa, and attached nnder tbe name of tarkdr 
Mfijhitito Bengal; but its revenue is only put down at Rs. 189,432, 

Legendary accounts inform us that about 1505 a-d.— at the rime 
when Husain Shih, king of Bengal, had brought the rebellious 
Rijis to obedience, ‘even as fat as the frontier of Orissa’—one 
Ttij Khin bfasnad i AK, accompanied by his yonnger brother 
Sikandar Pahlawfo (i.e. the wrestler), conquered Hijlli, and founded 
a Muhammadan settlement at the mouth of the Rasdipur river. 
T(Cj Kbin's tomb stUl exists there; but the inscriptions attached to 
the vault have not yet been published. ‘ Masnad AJi * (whjch means 
‘a man of elevated cushion or^adi'} was a common title, and 

occurs often in Bengal inscriprions of the time. It is noticeable that 
tbe maps give a village named Masnad Alipur due south of Cental; 
and the religious seal of tbe conquering missionaries lives, no do^bt, 
ia the names of several villages is the neighbourhood, as Easiflpur 
(prophet’s town), AllahdiipuT (God has given it), Burhinpur (the 
town of the proof), Ghauspor (tbe town of the help), etc. Accord¬ 
ing to the legend, the conquest was chiedy effected by Sikandar, 
after whose death Tij Khin governed Che coimtry aJone till 1555 
A-ti., when, on the approach of an imperial (?) army, he either buried 
himself alive or drowned himself. His son Bahidur Khin made 
his peace with the invaders, and was in 2557 confirmed in tbe 

' De La«C never vas is Bengal, hence he calls SaCgaon ' a beutilul term.* !t 
W0S at his ticne (1630) an instgnilicani vilhge. The AsdiiMkHdmak also says that 
ia 1632 Satgion was decayed. 
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' HISTOSJCAI NOTES OF ffJJlLl. 

possessioD of HljilL Bnt a sotHoitw of AJj, KK»m , 

prefentd compl^ts agaizist Bahiidar, got put mto prisoD, ard 
idgned from 1564 dU 2574, vbec Babidnr KhiT\ regsintd his 
liberty and aotbori^. Qa Bahidnr^ deaib la 15&4, two Ki&doa, 
who had been his IXtfA* and Saridr, toci poseaon of the 
which now comprised two eit c o gve Jaadadifis, c^d Jalimuti 
and Majoicnitd. BaMdor Kuo's rnra& aplaios the exisceoce of 
Bahiduipui^/Vujaftf in Jalfcnrtd. 

It is likely tiaat the readiog of the RjSDlpv inscriptittis may 
furnish coiRCter details of cbroocdogy. At present, it is dilScolt 
to say whether the fcOowing rema^able passage from VaJentTn’s 
m^oii, p. 158, to Van den Broucke’s map refers to Bahidnr Khin 
or to his Hindu soceessors: — 'Ihe Governor of Orissa used to 
hold his court In the great and famous capital Cattekr and the kifig> 
dom of Orissa was enlarged by the country (x island of Hfn g eli, 
fO/hVA Aad Jvr aeny yetrt tmdtr Us aan bet which was 
Gonqnered by the great Mognl m 1630.^ In r66o, however, the 
lawfiil chief of Hingeli, who since his childhood had been hept a 
prisoner, found means to escape, and, with the help of his own men, 
to reconquer the coontzy. Bnt he did not enjoy it f<x 4 long time s 
for in z66i he was again brought in the poster of Eonng Zeeb, with 
the help of the (Dutch) Cccnpai^, and was again pot in prison, 
chained, and was a little better looked after than b«foi& The 
Governor of OegU, who had assisted n this wax as ‘Zeevo^d* 
(Admiral), governed the newly aoaeaed country, (bongh not per¬ 
sonally, bnt represented by a lesser duet And Prince Shujd 
(Sjah Sousa) had during bis tnne’ separated Hijili from-Oriasa, 
and had appealed a separate governor to it; and it is for this 
reas^ alone that Hingeli, which by position belongs to Orissa, :s 
zrow atuched to Bengal 

‘ This was the sam^ case iriih the Govsnon of Bellaaoor and 
Pipeli, whom the great Mogol ordeed once to be under the 
Governor of Bengal,* because the two places are near dte set . . . 

* Hingeli^ was fremezly mre of ou great statwns, and the Porta- 
guse also here their qaarters and a church. Rice arid other 

* The vtodeuteDy Mitkea HijOi (Ea rfji). Win prepara- 

Hons were Blade to attack tte Ponaguse al Sh 4 h Jakafi’t oftem spread 

(be rmnow that the object oTte annaiDar was the devastalioD ofSIiUb 

* if. 1638 A.n. ’ Due is cwiia ied bf Gnat (p. a^s). 

* Zm. ft p. r 59 . 
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articlea were chiefly sold here, as also at Kindua, Kenka, and 
Badrek; but wt afterwards abandoned all these places- 

' Tamboli and Eacria are two -villages where the Portuguese have 
thui church and their southern trade. There is much dealir^ id 
wax here.’ 

Grant estimates the areal extent of Hijili at 1098 British square 
miles/ and says that the country ‘is of great importance as an 
accessible honrier, rich in its produce of grain, but still more 
valuable as productive of more than one*third of the necessary 
quantity of salt manufactured and consumed annually within the 
whole British dominions dependent on Fort William.' He con- 
lirtDS the remark made by Valentyn, that Hijili was attached m 
Bengal during the reign of Shih Jahdn. In 1707, the year in 
which Atnangseb died, the /owd of the #8 par^inds constituting 
Hijili amounted to Rs. 341,384, inclusive of Rs. 43.565 salt duties. 
In Jafar Kh^’s rent>roU, Hijili and Tamiuk are annexed to dioklah 
HiSgli, and formed one VdvnSoi or trust, given to a Brdbmaxi of the 
name of Sukh Deb. The whole was divided into 38 f organise 
with a rental of Rs. 477,947, wluch included the same amount os 
above for salt duties. The land was divided into madkur or arable, 
and rumaAift or salt land. The former lands were procecced by 
embankments called running parallel to, and at some 

distance from, the rivers and numerous inlets intersecllng the terri¬ 
tory. The salt lands are (hose portions which are exposed to the 
overflowing of the tides, where mounds of earth strongly impreg¬ 
nated with salt are formed, and classed into iAd/tiris or working 
places. Each khdldA was estimated to yi^l^ annually 333 maunit 
of salt, and required the labour of seven Malangis. The salt was 
obtained by fltration, and by boiling afterwards the brine ,.with 
firewood collected from the neighbouriog jungle ,* but the operations 
were only carried on from November till the beginning of June, 
when the Malangis retired to the madhur lands for culrivatioa 
Their w^s depended on their diligence, and were paid ‘at the 
rate of 23 rupees for every huzuired ptawuis extraordinary weight of 
salt produced.’ They held their madhur lands free or on easy 
terms, under the denomination of Miirds,.as a subsistence for the 
rest of the year, or, together with the amount ot probable balances 
incurred on fonner advances, to serve as a tetaming fee and security 
for future services. The number of khdlAHs was about 4000, and 
' The Survey mafs of 1849 give 10(3*95 squire mit«. 
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tlie crown rent, st the rate of 11 lot each, yielded the above 
5uni of Kf. 45,565. Bat the Docndui seUmg price of the salt at 
Hugli was Rs. 60 for ertry hcndxed mamdsy and the differe nc e 
between the selling price and the pnine cost (Rs. sa) fell into the 
hands of ministers, favourite semnts, or cncrchants, who transported 
the salt CO their own account to dicfaint places and acquired a vast 
proSt through an anthorised oppi e &av e niorK)p<%. After the events 
of 1757, the greato share U this lucradre commerce was transferred 
to the English, or natives td dieir infiuence. 

The quacti^ cd salt aaonaOr manofectored in Hijili is estimated 
hj Grant at ^ IdiAt of maands. 

« Under the MabarmnadaD the jEindpal mmopohst had 

the tide of EiiAr-id-h^a^ {pride ctf loerchaats) or Malik^l 4 udjar 
(king of merchants), and the salt was sold go the people at an 
average price of about Ra s pe wtattnd of 82 lbs. avoirdupois. 
This at least was die price in the r8tb century. In the Ain, the 
price of salt is given at two 4 fths cf a rupee per mound (Alcharis 
mound of 35 Iba). Upper Hindusda and Behar were chiefly pro¬ 
vided with salt ftom the R^hhar Lake and from the salt range 
(KaaaksAr) In the Panj^ Of the then salt revenue of Sdcobhar 
we have no dehoite mformadon, aldxxi^ there is litde doubt that 
the reotal of Simbhar in TodarMaH^s rent-roll (R& 24 r,248) in¬ 
cludes the Uehli royal^, jost as it is posible that the high rental of 
mahal M^ljhial (Hijili) In the sane resMoU includes the royalty on 
Hijili salt.' 

The dudes paid to the State by the salt woi^ in the Sundarbans 
amounted in 1582 to Ra 25482, of iriuch tnrkdr FathUb^ (to 
both sides of the Meghn^ paid R& 6444, and the test was charged 
to'soriiir Chittagong. Gnnt fixes the Dmnber of Malangts In the 
Sundarbans and HijOI at 45,000, and the oottiirD Gi salt at 20 iikhs 
cf maunds; but in 1781, when the Company resumed is right to 
the entire profit accruing from the manufectnre, he esthnates their 
number at 60,000, the manufacftire at 28 UMAs cf mounds, and the 
gross sales at Rs. 5,450,000, with a cleat profit of Rs. 5,5 oc^ooq. 

^ We bore a tew porticslan r^udiu^ (be maHic la Ae salt rasga Abclfeil 
says ZQ (he f ~ ^Fniplf braheff pieces frea tbe s«lMoek% and 

cany them to ihe of the zive, wbse me ptue is divided btfweoi the 

fsinem sad the c&rrioa, tbe fecmc' taUse | aad tbe Unff ^ the ajDount 
reeJued. UerchsfiCS boy tbe mit at a prke myu^ from half a to rwo 
fins (40 dfms m i rvpee) per mgtmi (Akter’a aaeafe^ and oport it. The 
State r rnpee fee every 17 wuouids. 
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AU4k6ri . ^***nniv (£aareto Siffdafttfii, 

popokijon, S4 Parpa^ 50, 5K. 
Suadait^a^ ji9i 

AbttfitM kDdSaUen, *4 Targuii, t^S- 

Sondajtus* J44> 
cr tuxe*, 3^ 

Actupitf pe(k* «ine. 40, 4s, >71: 
iBfoaia tax in. 177, x^. 

vOUft and H'.lt|rif* stSKB, oA; 
^4 Parfai)ft& los. 

AcqoiuCMn cf «4 Parpm^s bj iba & !• 
Ccop«a7. x9^. 

Adiav. bBf BoeaL S). 

^(QjUstrauan. xlg imi. 

Adnlnutnim SaWndMai SA 
Adffuauaad^ btxitpiftm, 17. <*• 

AdfUBtfUaltv* UxuvTofibeM PwfBBia. 
Adwaiito^d. dttopfe rf Cb a t i n y i . ?> 
ktp TiUncc gad anAat. m 
A fUMM BUfiidialK;, n- 7% vfj. OtrA 
•M ctpban Waft ybnnl, aafi^ 

AfarrUA gp-cvansr tnd^ caMe. 63. 

Ar«. Popnladca auitcdlub M. 44> 4S> 

AfvC ailOvaang ottta. 64. 
AcTi^tvt, M PiiTtat*. x34-x^> 

tta*. J»4'34X> «C tS^ ^P' 

SX7. 

Ai%nlcm0. Notabcr of. x»r. tan. aao. 
imi4ne ^cani ariaad to UabaBon* 
«■«» charity/ M Parxaoda. 079. A(l 
Akbarnacw fAoVeA. ajL 
Akborpv. ooe of (be oriftaol 34 PvfanAs, 

a£4&W 370. 

AkbcAtaUAWA 9<. 30. 

Al4Bi?ux Teyja^. 367. 

Alaapor nU^ and aajfcM. 00& ^ 

AUfirb tot, near Garden Boadi. nton of 
Lord Cin. xm. 


Alte Dhidttx. «o: SabdHietoi. as, aoe. 
tevD. rS i bcadquanoa cf DInha, 
LicDUoaot.Govtfneir n 
**—g-\ MWwiMwt to oaii*a lafv 
■aA. »oo; »5a 

Alkiv TA^Sk Jan ftaisria. 
a£« viDofe and msket. 09. 

AOoneo au dxlBawa, >9. jn , 

iapaW rent^ 
otni^Brie. 97^ 

kice crt^ 

Astei jito 

A-i«di?*ili*l, aojter rJltoe. *36. 374- 

Awpa. m of (to erifiaal 04 Paiganit. 

90 . a*S> 

Abi^ Bvtol Tillaga. 936. 

/faar. aCtobsOoe BdatdarbaoA 30^ 30&. 
Aodtor^aikMrta riJbxe. 936. 
A^tonnAaik Dw. r49> 

Alton or Alton for^Bd, JSS. 

AbiM Aerjtnf, 365. 

A BH a pr gr* 

Asvarpor tortooa. ato. 3 ^ 

AjIMbt. Depiedai^ « 38a. 3B3i u>* 
tdcnrioa cC 319. 3>a 
Aftotok «aiae«, 9901 cZ bob aad trasa work. 
170. 

AiaaofaaParfBto*. 17: «»i« eaMratw^ 
etc., 90$: Boder «aJ* 

ttoxkiB. etc. 33^ 3J& 

AfUtotopebcO wdo. town** 01 intooe 
tax in. X7% 

AriidtoovvloA 107, ajo. 

Aiudi. St^aitondeortacA ^ 
AiBsenttoMo. a8. 

Arptogto rire. zd. 

AftoMTVoA ^ . 

A^^B Tillfip and potoe eiaooa, S«at of 

toal (nto. etn. oA oto. 

A^ieex. -V of tto Diariot of 04 

witii. 09 04. Suodartons, 

Emigntieo to. 59; ««ettn porUon 
el, vith dsiffaL 356. 
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Arwtmi4k, orborwaicrificeof Kin^ 

A 

Airhust, L«natk, 956459. 

AimruMftici rtver, 95, a6 30. 
AiafKEMfketvUU^i M9. 


Aol ChAod, founder 1 


.sect, 


Riee «r6b. 

AUiMUd. one «r Cba oriftael 94 Pe^irarAi, 

ae, sed. 

AsmeuMlii »r AsDarpvftirgaHJ, 37a 


fi 


SidjUH, ImperiaJ rent-free grant of knd, 

&du Btsdi DaSec vilJa^ and achoo\ soS, 
asd. 

fiidurii. tradlB^ tova on ibe Jamuni, g*. 

B^[ caste, vub its snMiviflens, 70, 3x7. 
BigM ftfjsnd, 370. 

Bigber iM, rS, a*. 

muB<dp«lltf. 8a. 
6a^bodri>«'/»4, aa6. 373. 

1^. ^Roo of Bengal, 359. 

^a-HA 4 . 

Bagrf m nka l . 371. 

Bagein f*rgtMd. J63. 

Bafidv river. 399. 

BahoiareMai «aw£ 371, 

Baidya caste, ibeir origio, wets, «"!•> noinber, 

B^Uff na^et Tillage. 399. 

341 *, lunbei tree h> StredarbaM, 3?, 303. 
grm, bodgerow.—Beau. 

Bikia rear^m ullage. 9^. 

BaM irarttet nlls^, s«. 

BahracliaAdre. JderorUe, s«e. 
&a)tuyi^«r;fn4. 

Ssiai, UBM main Sundtrbaos, 305. 
Balance abeets of revenue and axpcBditura 
of aa ^rnoAa idg'idy. 

^^t**-^* or BatuMlA Mrr^. ae?, gdj. 
Balawe Baadai rAtifsA ««g, 

Baleharl Islud, a^*- 

Baleieaj or HartegbitA riter, 987, 997, ^6. 
Balgban pernni, 368. 

Bali^ one of the origuial n Pargan&s, north 
and teatli, ac, as?, aaS, a5a. 

BAlUgbAiA easal, jr. 

BAMgbitA, leal Of trade on the Circular 
Road Canal. 34. 


BAhgnoi, nibiirb of CaJeona and ndli,nty 
ctauob loi, 170. 


BAHiAhler BaUshAhl/er/aad, 371, 
Baiei San. king of B^al, 53, 59. 
BalU Hi, 30, 


Balrira^ uiarbet vlUaga, as6. 

Bifnan'Iul&eii'gMd. 379. 

Bun, tbe klog of tbs /Wntoa/, wtio inter* 
fer^ wltb easiaa, 5s. 

Banga. a. prabisiorK nomigrui to EasierB 
India, whaace (radiiion denvee Cho nanie 
Beng^, 53. 

Baoga, a nindu division of Bengal, 959, 
/vT-sttfr. 

BangddunI river and island, 094, 

Bdsg^ river, 907, 

Bangli maikec nlbge, eaS. 

Banndgir market vJlLge, agd. 

Banks of n»ers. a?, 30. S99. 

BumdJlpuT Tlllnffe, 998, 

a , i, alnna of RArbl BiibDans, 54 
\A,f 4 j^ 4 ni, 371. 

BAosrd, seal of inde on iba Mddd/f rivo, 

B^taK kMi. 94, ft?, 30, 833. ' 

BfnstaU. otaiiei village, 833. 

Bam KnUgdehhid river. 3ft, 

BarafeuJU rivsr. jx. 3a, 

Barinagar (Var&9Mgor), fonneriT a. Dutch 
inciory, xc6, aoj. llnglisb school, $30, 

BanpingA rivor, 97, ftcg. 
fiifiaat. Division find Jomt Magiscracy Sub* 
division, sa, 243, aaa. 

B&rdaax town, 8x; schools, ftod, sa 6 djs- 
peoeary, agt, 

Barist Toarket ^age, age. 

BaraslttH maitet village, 997. 

Barbakib&d »rftdr, 3^ 

Barbalrpui f 4 fgtnk. 304 
BArbak Sinti acfpfnd, 369. 

BanliiedA tAdi/aX, 358. 

Bardwin frnni. 38^ 

Qnrendra firnhmans, 53. 

BafSdbAU, one of the origlBal*ft4 Pargu&s, 
90, ftftS. g&a 
Baric! ifl, 30. 

Bamckpur Subdivision, 004 995. 
Baimckpor, oanve name Chbjwk, mueld* 
paliiy, canionocDl for European and 
nathu nnepa, sene of rwo mutinies, 8a* 
97; railway etsCicia, x6$; educab^jt is, 
91*490, *35, 

6ariSiv4 30. 

Bam vida^ wfch EngHsh school. e«4. 

Bdmi caste, aa 
Biruepur Subdivision. 

Biiuipur town, 98, 99; seat of cnlUTa* 
ikm of beiel>kaf, 904; mission stauos, 
* 37 ' 

3 uanta. cattle small-poz, 945. 

Baantpui, at oonfluesca cf Kilindf and 
JamOfld livera, acat of paddy trade, 33, 
54, 1:3, 116, ftvi, 300. 

Basket weaving, ^odubana 3X4. 

Bisrft river mart, depot of timber trade, 
local legend, railway station, 170,34, xx^, 
937, 300. 

Basundhari fBasandirl), one of tbe orlglml 
24 Parganas, 98, 363. 

Basmh&t Subdlnuon. asg. 
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B«swbit Bui&ldpcAft 8r, aa?; dJspoai^, 

«r bofsawad lad, Keoi oC 
fitaU a«4 ajd. 

Ba^ri hJ. *7. jp, Aja 

Bayr* fralii drpM rke bu^ 

Bdttr ijii I > 

BiJuliA 3S^ 

Banr iBvkci TtUn^, 297. 

EMiyd tribe, tx, lea, :^ xxl. 

«eK ^ 

EHf^fhht >a»y i » d. 27*. 

BelfAoeMwAd. 3(^ 

Bdjbvm lUWAf siadoib s6S; school, aO^ 
sjo. 

BeJpdkhsiU riXaie, ssj. 

Be^vAri *«rpnA, 37a. 

Bof^dt^ o( Seta^ mer, *7^ 
retail doaln, 14^ 

Bw4 cr Bodbai4 ii*u, »j. sja 
Booed rilkd« BOV Cakoita, asa 
Bhodj^rim, 99^ 

Bbaflmh. Priaeo 0/ tbe /*M dov, 
wub induMa «t Garages, sd. 

BAdfri, I isam, x£^ 074. 
BUlMfraM. 37> 
fiofis, luobe use cdSooAitaaa, 
Bh41akA«#»7nd. Md, 96^ 373. 

Bhiorv Kill AU/, 4(. «v 

loose ^%idv7 <i9v ^BBfod 

BbAncarboi. ^; nadc a PAddj sod irea 
«vt, sxi; 2^, »3a 
BA*r*. einW tree « SosdsitoM, «aa 
BkAjd, ’COBC flOOlIfiC,* BOOM Od 
imeDigraacs le isOBarboAS, $1. 

BMii. (be odsl coosiiy tbc SvMbulnujfc ,, 

ate. 

BiiMtar, rost-fte« (rues <d head te | 

pert at fecblo0ets. 04 Porpodo, sto. , 

BhAt cost*. iww^oglKa 59. I 

BbAlpdfi. BO/tet riUon st Bma ptrgvrt. 

ass 1 eilkoeio Htnwhdbr ssttoim, aiv 
Bhs'wtpdr Kitd Add/, 11. ^ 

BbAviaipttf, trade to H*«qnd «b TeOf's 
^; scheol. 005; dtsfoasory, 950 \ 
Inntiic asylum ice iian^ooBS aod Angky^ 
Isdiuis, 856. 

Shei^ p ^rgt M d. 371, 

Bbe!kn«vr, ssa 
BboodlbMm^r^nd, 966. 

Bbooi) tribe, jt. 

Bbureui 365. 

Bhdibei cAaiiol, 3^ 

Bidyidboil ow, as 30 SS 
B\h. 30 

Bii ldiiu Jdi. 

Birds ed toe SoBdoraaos, 33$, $(6. 

BIricodA oviMad. 372. 

Biihihu rnv, 099. 

KsbBupur, viDsfe bi BaridbAil 
aaS; dtsponarj, 

Biftrairptf, eiOan in Cnbarna 
Bilbori BW^ 'Alace, aa^ 

B)»f ba, 1(8, 9«9, 

Bhnij, NiibWc< 44. 


BooB.TVrr.riptiwi (< 33. 

Bo«4QOtt9 boteesa OJaitta aod Eastern 
Darricts, 30, js Jbd. 

BcfoahAif ooiket ei)» tad. 

dabv Boo of SiiaHale ant, goj. 


wkb 

Bae OB (Ik 30,099; oil die UaghiiA, 

Bke crop. 

P ooa d ai i e a tbe af rarBSoAs, >?, (8; t£ 

Itae SuedsriHEU, ads 

IWlmaa eeeu. mb Bs sebdlriaons, £ 3 - 
5& 

tx ti Mk7W& ylL 

BaaBm^tar, loot-fiee Biaat of kad fbr su^ 
port of Biilnaons, 979, sfe. 

Biiai. le e iv i rf s ae hied reai^ae. 04 Par* 


i farptai.ay*. 


Dvlillfct pnpnlHlkin. 7B, 76, 317, 319, 
mel offiiirs, 218. aa8. 

Bc^erfbe, 71, jA SS 9 . 

Boii Ummow. BMwab cd (be HObU, e8, 
BoraapvM^ 309, 38s 
Buibw mcr, sqs 

TTntltr filler at Baf-Bih fisbiac tewe, 35; 

sK of Cen (9 Loid CUve, toi. 


CnliirrJrix, Noiml, ss^tds 94 A' 344 - 
Celmria. area, popokrko. eic, 17. 44. 77. 
9d; ee^Bstioa <£ by (be Compaiiy, x0, 
ao; Bo/ftmi ai, sps; carikR atoatm ol 

r*pV«*i » SoeikEaaan SaOway, 270, 
3^33; irafic cf ftiwflig, 

tyi-iTS 
Ceno, 304. 

Uae, S^r. 14^246,91^ 

Cavday, poet, toero, asd raibra.; siatlos, 
•S 3a; Hs Uaory, ^-ft. 17^ 094. 
3 aR 

Caalanao(&—Ser Banadcpui, DmiKDirrs, 
aod Alfpv. 

Capieil aad bteiett, <73, 343. 

Caaeti. Um at. vbb oasiBm, punuies, ar<d 
Tdutee caok. 30,71.327. 

Caida. 144 237. 
r*«nv -tirmr t|| 

Coa at (87% Hs iBeDdes ttd results, 39- 

Coeelcfopd, >39 

Oebal. nan me eoddy. 34. aa?. 

Qiaaaaja, o( Vaishso' saei, 

be dosuiiKS asd f OUoip e r s , d 5 -dd, 7% 73. 
CiaMiH, a taod-tw lat rwbtfnoiloD cf 
kod, STS 

CPejfiT*, 4 UqbeaimadaB lorriiorkl di^ska 
et ibe U^^ol period, jjc. 358, 

Cfaekdri aoiket edhee. s^ 
fTdidr Veihn (Vilinc rsur 70. 
Odiqdbdll raihraj sniioii. 270. 
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fargvti. 369. 

CbAfiu —ow BtiTMckpoi. 

caste, and its subdivitiont, 69, 9tf. 
CbandiUiandas. • sari-iMkiQg Dfbe la &>>• 
dartaae in andeai days. 379. 
udi. S7. 

CMadkbiU cnMist, 300. jet; 

pnod^seat of wood trade. 3io;lbuDd»- 

Uee a. as?, lao. 

Cbiadpvr nlUfe in ortb MdthU^arb 
/•a/ «3£: In Murdeichhd. s^; hi wl- 
•ndi a»7: in BhiltA hthnbttnd dtiefly 
by Hwucndns, aad of some iapertsiKe, 
xi4 osS. 

OaLadurtt. seat of socar Dade, Ditiaidpality, 
SS' 9 ^ 

Qongei in jisisdfctloo. 01. so. aSd. 

CtAitfes in the eouae of tbe Hdglf rivo 
unee andeot Umea, aw. 

ChA'i SultAnranj tasrkei tillage. aa6. 
Chahel t*dJ, 3:, 

Charliahle dispeoarieS, H 9 - 9 SS- 
Cbisd Dbop*. celiSatiar caste, 66. 
OiaMbdng)^ nl>sge. sya 

Police siadsocs, 
CbavmiM f^rfand, 366. 

CbSBfdsi Qo. 

CbeOiTillaga s'ith l&glitb school. ae$, syd. 
C'iUfVi. tiotar tree in SundatbsM, 305. 
Ckhanddn. dspubee of tpitittial teachers of 
ibe Vaiehnatt, 73. 

Cbb^ TicrM EBjiilb seboo]. asd ’ 
CbbotdVIfpur. mO imBiifranCs hom. ^r. 
Obodpar aaryead. 366. 

OiiU BarntM an»o«( Viidih 6nU)fnan(,$d. 
Qiidfee fuati i% Kumber of. 44. 45. 
CbhfnUti fiehiag’ tiDage, 3$. 

Cbbese population. 50, 76. 

ChtroM/a^ad. 173 

CUttafOBg. of. 339, 

Cttirwd^^fMd. 366. 

Cbopd vflliM adp, 090. 

CUfd Modbanh, ja. 

dliBian pspsdatloru 49. n, ja. 75, 76. 
Oirfedan mfistonr and s^koob, 99, to;, 2x9, 
004^06. 

Cbinarl caste, resnafacrurcrs of lime from 
sheds, 69. 

CircBlu Road Cnaal. yx 

Cliaiece of Sa^tpn^ xet, *49. 

Clive, Lord, dtfet granted to. 19, 

to. 

Coo muni cat ion. Means of .—See Roads. 

Cbialb aod Reilwayb 
Coomeree and trade, X7i-X73, 344. 34c. 
Cooipeftsadog inAaeoeee hi asos of floods 
asd drOBAcs, t n. 349, so. 

Coadcttos ca people, Maienal, trj. 134, 391- 
3a4; of cultloaters. 146. t^p, 336, eyy . 
Consenwcy arrangeneots in 14 Paigands. 
#59. 

Consemn^ ot Snndarbao forests, 304.3: x, 

91^ 

Cooitysnces uaed W the people. 132, 134. 

ConfpW English seoeol, 005. 

Courts, Nuiuer of, tSp. 


Crtma staUsiica, tpx-xpj. 

Cnminal classed, xps, 293. 

Dops.-^«r ^rUaltura. and Tillage, 
Caiiimors. Conditiea of. tie. 149. 336.337. 
Cultivators. Rlghtsof,—.SreToinreacifUrid. 
Cyeleaco, «$^s6:, edp, 33$, 341; of leSa. 
303 < 


D 


Dtthir, dinber tree in Sundnrbang. 

Ddddili, or gang robbery, ipx>ipj, 
DaklsCjaldlpoiparjraaA. 37a. 

Dakhinoswar town. 34; p^dcr nugnane. 
tc^, eo6; Sl*a (emKit 0301 scfio^s, 374. 

umbtf tree in 8uodsrt«as. 


thitbi tnnrket vfliags, as?, 

Daodci Xdtd kkd!. 3L. 

Ddntbhdngi hi, 3a 
Wtittd^ryeed, aei, 373. 

Date Sugar. Uaauiaecure of. and cade in, 
142, 143. xya. 344, 

Date tree. 03, 140, 

DatiApdkur market vfllnge. *«d, 

DOwdU. or deuHis. immigrant reapers In 
Snndnrbens, 254. 333. 
Dairarp6n>of7s>id. 3p. 

Pay-labourers, s^ 334. 

Deaf and dumb. Nambet of. 44. 

Pedrd. rUJace of eowheeneis. 37. 

PebUid, A*tt town with trade in flme, 
mufiicipailty. 34, ». S37> 

Debfpnr roaAet TOla^. S3&, 

Dt^ar, rant-frae grants for Idol worship, 
iA Paigaoks. 079, aSo. 

Pagraded Braheoana, 57. 58, 

Detnerans SnugranB to, ga* 

Density of pepulatiofi. 39. 41, 44. 

Deokot, aAcieot rwdenoo o( Noribera Oo> 
rernor of Bengal, 

DhalanddlBsaXioasjduRi, its sbtcisdca. agT* 

£ 9 - 

nnagor nihge. with Hleidti tadiclons. 
rao. , 

Dhdgnar aborjgvial tnbe, 51. 

Dhdnsatd, or Husahiabdd MdJ, ft, ee. 
.Dhcy. floating patch of weed, ostf tor Esh* 
leg purpetBS, 30a. 

Dbdpd.—Saltwater Lake. 

Dba^i 366. ' 

Phdwd isr^aad, 373. 

Pheya. Dheyia, or'&hasykan>ar7Bad, 370. 
Dhobd caste, and iradltlonal erlgio, 69. 3x7. 
Pholkeri*.*/, 30. « '-^3/ 

Dhulidpar^ergsad, 932, 

Dhullhkr, pnncfpalviiiageTnDestld^rgaAd. 
932. 

.P^ofws, eearse nntire sugar, 24^, 

Dhuiud caarket rillage, 333. 

Diamond Harbour Subdivision. x6o. rfii: 
famine of :6d6 in, 933, 224; afiSet of 
cyclone of S664 in, ado 
Kainond Haybeur Canal, 31, 
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DtajnoDd HuboorTiDaA tdegrepbmioa. 
4 nd old sncbcnge « Cc^mayi 

DAivioe.—AUsytoa. 

limber me in S<inderbaz& 3a& 

DiMtees pnvileni n 04 244. a*;. 

DispeBanQ& *1^^ 

DHtloa ed undvibe Watafiaadab 

eod onperon. s$& 356. 

EMwinl fnet w (be Cont^f, t 9 . 35^ 

JM ytlrl, K si^ tap. 

TV mianif* I&lu^S, 198. 

t^OflieeQe fiimala, ^gg. 

OrwMin, Lises ei 3$, 304. 

Dr«(B of tbepeoph, xa& 129, 394. 

DrowBiBf, DesiilS 33 

Droucbli, tjp, 34ft. 
lodifeDoov 

Dvd-Doa, ftrriw Tlimi SiAdrnlte «oi 5 i 
hftaa bad^uanms of ArtO^, 

4sd osaioDTBoni tow. od. 01; nOw/ 
WAilpa. tfd; BofHab *0^ 214. 

aet>; aduestka la, 214, 

Daob — Sm Prsf dsmo. 

D«vt)*c^ Tosd ndhkMlT m a mwwd 
b? S VNOV DwVl ^T. 

DwcUtofS of tbe peoplk sap. tjct 3^ 


E 


£MCl)adl»Coia;«a3, Ae 9 ^UMiafa 4 ftr> 
1 %. 

Es&rm BcBfsl Rsilwsj, x66*i^ 
EdocaDonai tmtlfPcfc >99-221. 

EJuhofft laaAet TiUtf^ 93^ 
fimboskmew. 23 ^,>59. i£x. sBI. 334. 

EalfndoB or Immlgnlkm. 31.9^ sA 300. 
EDdefBMS.— 5 <r Dueuet. 
EnhaDcmeitfirfreBK, <$?. 

EoiiDi subifbm * 01 ^ 2 . irtpa ^ffbbsdicicL 

Epliimles.— 5 ADi 9 eae& 

Esutes. Laadsd. bold bj film iisni'IH add. 
967, 

£it2i9, Z^ded. paTiV reel dircci to 
Govenowu, t$ 4 . ewsa ft. 

Emm, 1ended, rest^fro*. eTfrodr, 

Eftatei. — Sh ait* Tenoreo bed. std 
Sttbdlvlsioe of esiBtes. 

Esutes beU B fec-inopb. ati. 

y.»h-w dhrisioo of tbe peofk. 9 >. jxfr^sa. 

remiiir, tSs tdd x^. 
Kxpotdira'T.—Keveeitf sod apeadra^ 
Expom.—.See Commsrcc sod trade. 


Factorios. xoo. X07. xxs. 147. 

Vain or religlM faibarmgv xoo-xds. no, 
xxx. iiS, :{9. 009, 23s, 247. 


fkktn a Sm du b sas , 1x9. tao. 3xx. 3x2. 
PeU aerket ^Doge. 207. 

FsBd* lasd. new. tjl. 

Pshd. 9 te eCoU Docafecicey, zoo, 239. 
F aMiim, X39<Xdft. 

Famisa WBBgs, x6s<i£|3. 343«344. 

Partid. ae0 cCMobasiaisdaiu. 75,1x3, xis. 
J'T. 

PartJMrtarAsi^if, jfis. 
I^AIu 24 .Mr^, egg 


«Pt 

^xbipv ^iMnA 
Faibpar village, aa?. 

depabe cf teuhm cf 

VaahaavsecB, 73. 

Femnles. Ooapabw of. 44, 45; prepor* 
QaeoC is prjsibitrri. 49, ^ 
FiawiWsfane. jB, 316, 33T, 

I> i a . gBDiaeasea. 
f%re o d ll f Mfcia . X 43 -X 45 . 
r fc i oQOd.—^Pai^ vud ae u . 

Ftical dW ak ii * er /migmih so. eas«a4t 
Fbb. Babsrtea, aao fiuag lowa. 33< 37, 3A. 

30X<3»3 31&. 

r%ml& 158, 34& 

Food c( tte peMfc, sal, X31. 390-324. 
Powiga bod!bcl 3 a«. 164, 344. 

Pomps or jeofles. 14 2I9; ptoducts of, 36. 

•y% 324.314. 

Faa xox. aia rr^ sx& 

Frai tive& i40-i4> 

Fatifit of tK >30. 390. 303. 


Glfodporer GiAoew^Mjasd, 37T. 
fUp.iiJii pMP or Gbioaparfaffandi 372. 
GiJetaaartw, 24. s6. sr. 30. 

GiiitB SBaO. 37. 5 »S 3 «^ 

QaaMsaad siinurmxwtnercjapeppie. rjx^itt. 

Cb 241 ^>^^ uttitM Tib^ 236. 

ft—rfhahaaffc 13 tadhiiaa. bitocbes. 

aaduambs. 6% Is. 

Gaseiild^ 34 . 

GaagidbafparaurfctftTQlafe, ^3 
Gaagaa ri«or. bg^l aboui ibs ongin of, 
A 29. QU of. 09. 

Gdidrwte. oaditiooBi origia and BUsber, 

I4. 

GttrfM alabded touie, X33 072. 339. 
Gail bddee preeaeilTe wmu iH. 
fWda, liluis me is Stmdaitans. 3:6. 

subvb cf CalnTB, deaertb- 
doa <£aDdiMetAeQffaeod. iee.*3i; dTs- 
p^Biy, S 5 X: CwA HiMieo t^o ol a, sej. 
GaiaL vp-eovetr; paMral <2110. 63 
Carfa.epe ed cbe origBel 24 Paiguiia, so, 


oS 


nart te couDtry fsoducs on ToTI/S 
34; S02 saapatrtoft bridga, loo; 
asd xaOa^ laiiqo, 137. 933. 

Gooal a^M <d ihe u Ptfgana2 ae.14: 

<dtbeSaod9fbaas, sAb«93 
Otm, tlaber me ia Ssade&BB, 306. 

Gtdf^i 4 S 9 - 
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Ghisilnulri bH. 49. 

Gbipokgr KAti 41. 3a. 

GViQricb 4 t (>toU»k uia nrkir, 958, 459. 

GJri aoaols.—5 m EducftUOMJ ittiieoc*. 

fVi*!* casts of cowk«^)er6. with subdlvi* 
SMS. 64. 

Qc^hmU. tentujiua of EuKfH S«n^ Bail- 
tway asQ prote c tive works. 

GoalpolA 4s. 

Co6ardta|i towa, with river traffic, mupiel* 
^tr. tc«4itlOo« of Krtshoa. 44. B9, tij; 
Eflfilab school. »oy; djsp«o»Ary. as4. 

Gclaod or Waaljpur Kitt ihU. 4:, 42. 

GobrA vtUafa. oUruhxs lA Sundfirbaos near, 

GAng. jr, 4a, 

GokuTpur Burvei vinaAe, ±4^ 

G o sqsmsit estaist, 9$6, aAy. 

Gv. ende sufar, — Su Sugar, Dau. 
et& 

GdpAJ BhatcA. a follower d QuhABya. and 
000 of six otighal nrwt, 74. 

GorAcDiod Pir. Uubamnaaaii saint if 
HaiaA. Its, sty. 

Ooatinpur maikai vlUaga, aay. 

GcsAUis 0* GoawAmls, rebgtous prece^iory 
of the V^shnavs, 65, 67, 107. rA 

Gorlsidpur, pan of origioal town of CaJeutU. 
36, iSi, 

GraaeroM. tjo. 44:. 

GcAf^ nver, 29$. 

a t, upboosuw esate. 64. 

JdtU, a culuraiJag usiire. mu paid m 
ktod. SS 5 , j? 4 . 

GcfijarpnrvdlagB toarkei. aya 
GaaOA Khili nver, ay, 43. 


HAdlpur market vfllaga, ssy, 
ilejipv siaAe/, 464. 

HAMiha/wt^:^, 47a. 

HAonrA rber, 4t, 

Hirii ChAogA nrer. 094. 

HArl casi^ rsAoeberds and sweepers, 71, 
HAnchastopur mirkei viJta^, sja. 
HartoghAiA rivei.^nSM Balewar. 

HAnpiir naiket TtUage, as?. 
HajvAgang.^^cr BiQyAbari river. 

HasvA vfliln, txt; lUr In benour of Goti 
ChAad. lay. 

HAsUn Kail aiarket vfiktre, Ml. 

HathiAgArfi. one of tlia on^od ^ ParganAs, 
•a, 81, ap t Qonh south fA/funit, 

Ha^Ajutda^osTMA, 364. 

HaosoAchA matket vilJege, ea8. 

HAvUhhahr or HAUihnbr /mtskA, ao, 943, 

a land resifr^ 4^ 

HAsAribAgb. Hid tribes 51. 

Hemp, i 44 

Han^JIli^ QwkM viUage, large HrA* . 
44, 944; £nglisb school, ao6. 


HsiMkefI, Mr,aiieaiptsto redalm the Son* 
darhaoa, |a7'44i. 

/imtai, littbar tree m Soodarbaiu, yA 
HyiK eAtckloA tudoded with Bencat, 336, 
438 ; historical accoeot of, 383^9, 

Hl% 333, 46^ 

IM tribea. $t, jxd, 3:9. 

Hindu popcuatlon,4^71.72,—5 m« 4 o Cjsiee. 
HJmI or HdancAia river, 41, ye, 

Holdioga, Sue of 148, 149, 34&, 447. 
Houses in *4 Pargaods, 4a, 44. 

Plouees of the people, rap, 130, 439, 493. 
HdgLf or Buri Mantrtswv estuary, A. 
KAgV river, sS, S4, as ■ bbsuigea in cocne 
oFl 85. 393. 

rent'freo giants of land made by 
saae/aoUrr, 370. 

Husaindhdd MAx, 33. 

Kusatodbdd riverisar^ whh paddy trade,34. 
Hustjnpur>*r^iva, « 56 . 
Husfeiudm«n.~%$M C^tivaton, llUage, etc. 


lAipur marfeoi village asd. 

{c^liimatl river, (s] tributary of JamuM, 9$. 

36 ; (a) offshoot of TAouiid, 35, ad?, 3^ 
IriihApur AitfV, 48. 

Idtbipur village. EnglUb school soS, 033 ; 
pov^r AMAory waa railway siatioo, iic, 
z66. 

Idiots, Nursber of, 44. 

^r(, a land leaure or lease, r ee. 971, 978, 
farm of Govamoent, 967, 

^haiirpur, one of the ortginal 24 PargaeAs, 
ae. 

ls)ddpac>ar7eaA, 974. 

IcDsoigruioiL—5M£oigrarloTfBoii iitimigra* 
oon. 

lotplemenB, Aj^eslteral, r|e, >5t, 347, yjd. 
Impcrta.—5 m Trade, and Conmerve. 
Ineoroa and Income tax, >74«z&s. 
Indigenous druga.—5u Pniga. 

Indigo, CuliivatioQ of, 147. 

Indruf fargani, 465. ^ 

losanc popoiatiooi 44. 
iQterest, ^tu oC 173, 44S- 
IrrigA^eo, 34, 143, 301. 

IslAmitM ekahlak, 356. 
lmdilpur>e^tfitd, ^4, 

Jilijurtri, a tenure, w?o, an. 


'lisb school, ao6. 


fawariparefUage, old same tasohan(Jase«ri, 
traditional seat of RAjAPrAidpddhyA 

ttS, ^ 464. 

IsvarpAI, the presesi hereditary of the 
Ka^bhajAs. 74. 


Jafar Khin Morshld KBlfKhia, his assess* 
nent under Aorangrib, OlwAa end NlsAm 
of Bengal, SS7 i under, 33S. 
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i^krpor n«ri»t vaiaec, aa?. 

AgiciMI Ti)ke«, rate Carl, <1^ 
mtu^ 'rittage, 43a; 
tr erf L^ird Qive, >9. 

'• neb^M gnol of laj>d foe life 97^ 
AQADflrMfar tktkl^K, 35$. 

*idi«^iijpirf. 37*. 

bJ itaiifikrf. 1^199. 

alnifar. indc & c*Me ric*. >«: ■uirfti 
put;, Ki^u «**« pJ* n; Biftab 
*04. **8. 

ak««v urMr, 359. 3^ 371. 
iik*«VMBI«*A SSfr 371. 

All*. feSbif cute. te. 317. 

'«/A«r/wrf, kMiag foMB. 976. 

««arf. cr;M. & mUfUi^ uiu^ 75^ 

tlPBJC^ ElBlgTBltS to. ^ 
fooir* esiusr?, sS. 

Aiojirf. rher. sj. *4. 3*. 34 a*;. *95. 

J?rf- 

luArddtapor nMtei T(D*f e, u;. 

T4iai, • Ib&i eaoom fir dear* [ 
ing fopu. 367. *68. 

A(. u^<ButT; ane, 63. 

UMLAUT Mrirfn 
tamt 6AaA/*A. 358. 
eeur or Basttipar f a r r» * ^, 37^ 

^ csor, of. fmibeily giui prtqraCoc 0 

*4 fetgmAe. as. 

JerAidk^Awi. ntua* erf po i U g ii of ih* 
darbue 00 r«ai^eO <f 9)AI) 38s. 

JbapjhapiA over, ja. 

7iW*i oabar See in Sableftaii& jdS. 
ThAudiBgA rilkee wrib iiiu Daffis. 3^ 
JhAsdk ^a i jaa rf, 37a. 
jitHfch Mj|a<U , 

j tb. a folfover arf Q>aiua;i. one erf lltf ar 
original gurau. 73. 

J 'la. liisbvaiw 0 dUBAuljVB. yjf. 
iihoAaMffte vtihgtt. *3% 
eb Qianoefc. eecaZiiiAS bAaAr at Batrak 
por, fe 

oA waaviu caste, 69, 3*^ 
ooibpor Bukei vtiJagn, aaj. 

Famu 

uBM pr a i h>m . ^ 37. 
arwiAlea of Ccstnct *«><* dMrge fe at, 
**: erf (be Sisdaibaas. a8& 

Jun cullifatioB. 143-14& 3rfS> 


K 


Kahadak rf*tr. (8; UuMk*/ of a| 
gnAiaudJeater. * 7 , * 87 , * 99 ^ 

KAebAr. Eiafgruu to, ^ 

KacboAtradBgTflkge. jao; erfUt 

Heockdl. 3 * 7 . 

KadangAdrf nurfcet viliage foe ibd* 

dace, 3a6> 

KuUjnttk rfm, (ia«e orf fUAsMl lever 
de«it. 

( fj.<,hj>j (AtfDlefpalit;, 89; *(kOOl 

306 . 


KifiAnari Baifcel viOage, X36. 

Kuartia taste, tbec origin, UaMf^, ud 
afadivWeea, 63. 64, 3(7. 
g«iha,*t« BrAha^s, 37. 

KaUraA onoiefiafil;, ^; seat of rrvar trade, 

Ka^^'Kuaingetr^eiTearf, 234, 364. 
KAM efcaiaii P w f aaJwwnaAga, 03% 
KAHgadki rtw. ^ 

Kilfgaaj. anafepal of viHagce whb 

large Marfr. 34. 99, as;; seat of miouTM* 
tore orf horasiicls* 770. 

^ orf great leVffeef BAH. Ml. 
KAlM m«r. *6, ea. *87. 

Tf iilfoga utiiksaalt;, m. 8x. 

Ri^ tillage vnk td^r, aitd rice Darkei, 

Kata oitfeBeee. 6^ 
fCal7m.6IM *6. 

KaMrCaste asd sobdM^ea, £(. 
K A ^deW a g BarkM fer local Frodnee, as6, 
Kae^^ et^bmT» » h^Blgnais, 31, 36, 
K A oshi^iAta lafiwn g«r*i'pi x66. 

Ku^Jta suM 96^ 

KiMkH, tifober tree ia SvodaibaM, w?. 
Ksafctiali river (Coi^*), afi. k 
KAaaArf, letiirii'iea. taaechaGaBdAbulki 
63. 

RAaiilalA RAlA kkit, 31, 33, 

KtataAipaiA ‘riUtge, uwd for Saiulric 
teaiaii^ Ur. ttt, se. 

KAorApefer tMl. 3 x, 
gt>** sra^tasd «^»»i 3x7. 

RaiiAM. etalftalBie oste, 69, 317. 
K^atanBL Kmm age. eonoeeted tdib 
eiTtkkal e dgta orf tbe Gaages, sd. 

Rani awfe/, 371. 

iainU. tnabo oee n SoDdaibaiiSi 307, 
KsaibAii Atafeak, 358, 

K«faaba« 3 bgei tKerCakatn. *30, 
KanagA. odrieettag caste, 70. 
RatatojeilrK as 
Raigaoe 370 

KafeU aeAe/, 371. 

KartAbfaaiAa, Ktada aact. bisTor; erf; etc, 

R^^tlBage. aeaf Cakstfe ate. 

KadiA auAerf. 373. 

KAaAdAogA aarket rfJS 

KasBora>ex 7 **rf, 37 r, 

KiaeaAri aarkn tillage, aa?. 

KAdtaea iuifet rilkg^ *31 
Kiriuib taJmA. » 7 s 
Ritaswarper oiiAerf > 4 kige, ast. 
farffo'e*. a lasd t anajA tii. 

KjaJsM 4 e 4 364. 

Kfiiestk, writer casta, ilair c^gia and rub« 
dUgioBS, S9. 6e. 

Ri^dH vfibge and 6ta. xx& xxt. 
Redarfcfiand mfef. 

KaiMi. me ta Soadaitauas, ^7. 
rfew#. tiabvtrea B So&dubua, *97. 
KbaUfaaftkd trrld*-. iw. m 
KUU tUHfeAse. 

RUH^>e>g«erf, 37*. 373 - 
' jAerfe, Btaber tree b Sundaibans, 307. 
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Khin JnJiiii, «eily recbimerof Suidutens, 


iri. &knd tenure M bui l dJiig lease, 
ays, B8a 

Kttffwl gboeb 9 koh£l.*i^ 

Kbeitditi, t UHyi caiuiac? cute, 59 . 
KhiiMAr fieW. fri. 

Kheodiker, hara'Cuiiinc caste. 70. 
Khuai^r noAeA jyr, 

Kbardib^MU olt^lHoniol Vejsbnavseo, 
piece oi i^^meea, fair, 107, 106 ; nJU 
weyitailooi : nttno&cioty af b{^ae^ea| 
an: scbaoi, acd, ajo. 

Kb^, hUelen stniien of Saeiery for Pro* 
BOf^on of the GwwX u6, 035. 

Kfeni. ebonfirkAt hin tribe. 51. 

Khanjnri, one el the crlpnel 84 Pnrgnods, 
ao. 

XMj moAtit, estetea under direct nansg^ 
roent of Oovenaneni< a 66 , o£^, 

Rhea^. eoe ol the otl^eel 94 Pers’^^i 
Khatu^ a>mke/i 970. 

Khdui ottiket vilufe, ee?, 

Khaan mariet «QJega. 034. 

Kbtdmet ever the 24. Par^ands cooibrred on 
tte Certeaitf. 18, 

Khe 14 Ktilf c«Hk. *5, 31. 

Kholpeniimw. a6, s?. e^. 

KbulM. Sundorbaee raeiket vllUco> e?. 300: 

llne-bumingi 3X4 
Khurd market vfl]e<e, nay. 

KiMe'Tw, Ur^e merkei town on ’^)fl?'6 
Cenel oeer Celcutie, called efut kV. 
Kyd. site olGovenuneBt end other docks, 
41 , icO| 936. / 

KiAi. origutal kgendwy Inbebttents of 
denpl, S 3 . 

Xiryd. draW tree In the Sundarbaos, 307. 
KicBttt Sarecft*. lexfe madtet eiUage, aad, 

Koerii cuhfvatiQg caste, brancb of the 
Ketanias, 68. 

Kol, tborvuuJ KJII tribe, et, 

KOfi caste, dig^re and Inbouran. 69. 
A*e^i lend Ustur^ suMeese under culit?a* 
tor, ass. a^ 

Kocwah’«e«ie/, 

KsbeWn/(i wamoc caste, claimaats to the 
rut 38 

Kabftvar>irMad, 367. 

Kueh Behtf, Pontons ot, added (o Beogal, 
3 S& 

Kulgaebi ^; partly drained, eey. 

Kulio SnbioaM. tberr ongut, sobdJvislooa 
Mid ewtoma, 53^ 

Kullni of other castea, do, te. 

Raid BIhde/ fishlnf riltoge 00 tbe iCulU 
G«B|, 33. 

KulU Giog, 33. 

Kutsdr, pow caste, with Its two dirbkros, 
ds. 

Kundt Partdp /oyaMd, 373, 

Kjndri^—river. 

Ktirgncbl nerkei village, B40, 

Kursd up.CQWicry culiiratbg easu, 64. 


Knsil Eoarket viUege. say. 

Ku&daha 93d, ad?. 

Kuiatour maAal, or W^eJuf^^hat, Is ser- 

dirjajeswnr, eyr, 

KuCabpvr noAtu, in t^rHr Mahinddlbdd, 
S?*- 


I^iboators, Dov, 134. 333. 

L^kana, e Iona tenure, 9/5. 
t/iV**! imuabea cin, ^ 399. 

L 4 beff or Nuri caste, tsakers of lac oraa* 
menta, yo. 

LikkirAj, rent-free land tenu r e, ayS-^r. 
Lakhnoutl, fertaer residence of Muhammn- 
dSB Ooverur of Lower Bengal towards 
the nortluwesi, fOt/Siuai. 
LiikshcnldiM market v^lage^ 993. ^ 

Loksluoilkdiupur village, with church and 
Christian s^oola, 33^ 

Land Law of X939, a«0i r;?, iSg, 337. 

Land Metiaures. igS- 

Land RoclamaliOD, 36, 331-335. 

Land Revenue, S83. a88, 34^ 

Land Revenue under Muhamtnaden rule 
of Lower Bengal, 358.338. 

T»><< Revenue of ac r^rgands In 9738, x 6 , 
taad Revenue of CBJcucta 1b lyiy, ea 
Laod Settlaiaont. 366, 05S. 

Land, Spare. 954. 338, 339. 

Lead Tct)une.*^orr Tenures of land, 
l e p e rs, Mtnoberof, 44. 

Lbe, Towo and rural, tar, ass, 330. 
Xahsiorrw, Iloiberuceof Sundarbuis, ve?, 
3 ^ 

Lou of life by drowsing, 33, 34, 

Lou of life by wild beaata and eeoltc-bius, 

g8, irj, • 

Lunatic asylums, 9 S 6 < 939 , 


M 


UadAk or Moyni. confecilonor cneco, d^ 
Uaddmn sar£ir. 359, 360, sdy-sda ^ 
VTsdimn Haveli aiaiaH, 

Uiddrl river, 34. 

Uddhabkdd market village, aeo 
hlddbava Sana, Jfindu king of Benga], 37$. 
MagbSi InunlgTanis from h>o ArdkZn cauei. 
34 Pargan&s. 50Sundarbene, 3x9, 390; 
depredations S, 38a, 383. 
or Ndriyas^a Aw. 37. 

Ua^Vidt produce mart nod siodou of (he 
SMlety fw tbe ProFagaiioD of tbeCcapd. 
tt9. agt, 

W^rt one of the ctiglhsJ 04 

ParganAs, so, 936, jd^ 

Mahidebsagar market tdlbtga, asp. 

Atakcls. raveoue divisions of Bengal under 
Che Muhaiamadai)!, 383. 

Mahisb&dnl rtahol, 3^ 

Klabjnuddbdd saridr, 339, 360, 37B, 
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MahnAdtUU oui i iipwd iM f 

Mu&aMBMd SbiH 37 & 

U*AtfU 4 i. Utkurj Scast <i Vatsham. 

^• 

M>tH«annl OS* CS Os Vtgtasl »4 

PvvwMj, «» Ml e 37 :orMe&iiaalL 3 fi 4 . 
MsSmuiI 931 , or Maibafi. 9^ 

Sf&l caste, aake-ebannere, 

UUd cBne,boaUBen, tewb( 4 tbe>UB>an* 
u*. 69. 

MllaacU, esruajy, avoui^ of tbe Kab^al, 
»j. a8. age 

UikocM rdkfa, with trade io fliL a txid oa 
Kbe BtdTidtwL 34. 

lali taasB^oni«%. 

Ueles, Propertloa td. tt popderfea. 44. 4^ 
Mil/ otsCe.ftrdcMn aad tareachBafes, 
Malikpar ft’jtnd. 333 
J/a/U-aAragir. am of alt lauuotxjh t aa> 
4 to ^ troliiiinniliiii 
KAJjMiiaeiaf, S 7 t; ccnaipadte iir i rtT 

wkb Hiiib. aftl 
Milo caste, telxiuBV ^ 

4 c riOaca 134*137. 

Maodal<bM a6» 

UififttM aajftct 

MeoirlApor bWef «iDa^ ea (ha Hflgif, 
eebooL 3 & aol 

hfiojU asta w raiharcia&a <dbcaiBai. 70. 
MaosbanhiU aeho/. 3m 
Uifipaf, oae of the enpiaal m Pa^aail 
to. at, 

MejtufaoroRa, 170^ 171; ipt, 140*14^ 
14$, 246, 

Manilla, is?, 15$. 

MaA Old pCTtogiaese and Patth, aad 
.x“ 2 ? 5 > 3 *r 3 «»- 

UarwMmp 07, ja, 

)»(v7iii or Ki^frnar, 097. 

M anhea •—,£(* Labo. etc. 

Uanh rcdaxaukiv 04 Paffaoie. 36: Su» 
daihaav ]o^ Sm. 

Miretrf. opoooBCry tndn( aa(b 63, 
Mesei. fao a ht a uui «f Mid Pfr, m*. 
MaienaJ taadhwa of tbe people. 04 Per* 
fnie. ea^iU ; Sandaihaab ser-sae* 
Uaxheripw elaefa wieb Wfa aaiksi, ^0x4 
DtAo'e bit. 339. 

Metiirf aeaW, ^ 

MkM rircr and s et mi j . ad, p(i or 

RalMaUl ^ 
kletU iovn.'w 5 tt Cansisf. 

MaukMlf inerkec rillega, ad 
Maurrtius, Enugnnts to, 5^ 

Mffunirf or ewirifr/, a kad UDiul tSi 

370k 372 » 

Vl^ifav, die of powder tnafurinr for 
plea, tot, aeft 

May& OM of iltt on^ial 34 ParyaMs, ao, 
at, aj?. 

Meydi maicet viJIba 333. 

Masiintl toeikei S07. 

Ma,<L«r|D iMief, 367. 

Meane of oo(aBaaieaiie&.—£ar gt 

Maasurea.—See Weiybts isd zeeasone. 
Medical aspccie id Dtsoin. ^i* 8 j 5 . 


MegtaiBtaar 7 . 99B. 

Hi»MiiCli.ni jl aspeett cf Distiicc, 243-24^ 
a«^, fft. 

UBKar, swaapa etst^ ju 

ate. 

MmetMn, A HW (Tide IB ItblO rfd, 

uS^aiir. Ke«ib NAjIb cd Bengal, re, 19. 
UiMsaary s chools, eBt^eei, eel top. 
wiihaa, a Flurboe of fingal towards (he 
Berlh>mC, nds tbe ELjmIq khtgi, 459, 
fid-tuft. 

CD the 

McfnDipaJ pert aad eaaihai, 997, jee, ^aa 

MoftfiA—sSer Taeres (rf land. 

MoAi, PfalhfTtyatinc oste. 70. 
MohaOmdan Mpelevka, S4 Par^ania, 7:, 
79. Saaderoans, 317, 31I, 
UnhaiaB^is fitgati 367. 
dfaiarrafl a tenure 07a, 371, 

mifcrt 9^1, 

M^btel 04 Per* 

<*■» eft 91 . 

Uae^jlclihi ereisA b ioridt RafiAtdhidi 
373; B jrrWr Sityim. 364 r or Uuri* 

MirtripBliS. aad dooalpdon of, 77* 

99: waiMIre ol x«3 
Maiidpel Polka .—Set Ptika sailsiks. 
UtadRiiQah.iiaaeofpcrTioi)oftlieStin- 
darboa oft tbe (Oat*n0 of SMb Sb^ 3e 1. 
Mtdtfaridi das. et ctme, cd corpse* 
haanrs, 71. 

UnsUdUiifl, oade cajzial of tisngal ^ 
J^r Kbaa. bora vbcee title of hloribid 
Keif Kbia iia nante v«s derived, 357. 
Mokeal iaetnBeeie, 

Malnriaa of qion u mrrackper, 8^ 87. 
UiB&rpar aiairf, 464. 

widUi, sjft. 


N 


.Vederf f r, tbe9 uMjal regeCTed Sddia castca 

Kabya36;, 

KadiTi. Re|i id. profrinor |e 94 Paixanit. 

Nadya 9 rei«A eh*. 

Haaarhiabi eng erd, 37% 

Meyergbiti ti/. 

Vagafirtsu^ 367. 

Nafliaff, Boni^^fity, 8e: rajiaa)' station, 
186: fiagfieb sdiooX sad. 033. 

Mask. tsOftwy krw caste. 69 
Kaki>a>3iiad, 387. 

NaliiA &c^h school, b6 ; marlei 

Tll^ft 9*7. 

Kalti. laiye rSisgi 937. 
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NaJui market vi1lA(«, 

^vaogBti ^Saiaodn. a oane of ike Kabsdak 
rifTT, *7. 

Kificli populous viflafe, 927. 

Hmm, populous viU££^ with UtfO hh. 
ttV np, 9 » 7 . 

NApU. or terbar oasie, with subdJvlslcob 
«t&, 60. ill 3>7« 

NirikelbAni. scene of the overthrow of'Titu 
Uiyia, the F&cilsl leB^ar. ira-ir^ 
HAnJaldAogi viOege, wuh aioed £(t{Usb 
school 005. 

Ntsaof 3^. 

Nus, ftboHpMl uiho, St. 
attifut. seel of brass and cron work, 170; 
aefiool. ao& 030. 

hlaiire CbhsUana. 34 PaisanAs, JS. fi, 93a; 
SuodarbsAS. 3x1. 

NsiwsI ealsArtiei, u Ps^unds. 1^16^. 

a .i6t ; Sundarhaos 340 * 344 < 

uArt niAjkei aaS. 

KawStofuq booIcImU^, 3 a 
Naeihid mvtM ejJlefa, aa?. 

Na7« KfclA UdJ. 31. 

Newspapers. 173. 

Nibo^r English sdtoo), aol 
Nij3«A resfkei *illi<e. eeA. 

NSabojDooi asAs^ 0* salt and wax farms, 
91 

NUuti viUafe near Cakurta 33a 
NttkUh nw^ TiUage, as?. 

Nittinaod. 00a of the two frMKt, or 
prioetpal dlsopka of ChalBuiTa, settM at 
fetSJ^h. 6c, 73, 10?. toa. . 

NoM Mdi aAsttC of the Esd^idhari. 05. 
North SoberOBA Towu ounKipelity. 79: 
edtacallon, 9:4^31; boapial, 949. sja, a^ 


O 


Oecepaecy rights of cidtcntofs, as ParwanAs, 

S SundarbahS, 337.->^eewf«a Teaure* 
od. 

Cccupanons of the people. 4S-sa 
Otl-ised*, CultivAOon of, 131. 

Oui'tun of crops, etc.. 34 Pa^:aAi 4 , 148, 
149 ; Sundartaal, 335, 336. 


Psdmi liver, scoall offshoot of Ike Junsoi, 
PiiliA, ooe of tka o^na] a4 Paf^anis, oo, 

31 . 

PaitA. vtiiage on the HUgIf. %ntb 1 powder 
DagssSee and the waur>woriis for iba 
supply of Calcutta, loS, xc9school acd. 
Pslti Me>*, aso. 

Pu. laboroog oasts, ?i. 

Pan or betd 4 «n£ CoJuration of. 146, ^5. 
Pancharosgaofi /sr^sai, the vU- 

laget wbkh oootpose tbe nhtubs of Cal- 
<«(u, 939. 


AsiwA^eff, a timber trew of the Sundarbaos, 


fiotjand. 930 ! ^ Pdohnor, jCC 
hinduah par/aaf sod town, 365. 3661 
PAngisf. another name for (He 'K^adak 
h««r, 97. 99f. 

PAalhitf, pUM of raatrafaeture of horn hair* 
comba, >70: school *06 ; river trafle io 
BJseellanooas goods, 34, 

PaojrA tar^r, 339. 

pAfiwan moAa/i or Fownaa, 363. 

Paranpur fwr/Mi, 37s. 

/Wrsj, a (ImtMr ersaof the Sunilartoas. 306. 

ParbbAAgAtslanda, so?, 

PAKdANAS, Tfit as, DtSTITCrOP— 
Geogruphical StuiioB, ArtA, and Heart* 
quanerSi z?; Bosadorioa, r8; AoqiiwliJon 
by tbc Company, : Turisdkdons *n <4 
C^sangea, 3 X, 99 ; Geoerb Aspae^ j 
Rivers, 04*30; Lakes, Marskee, ece,,«3e: 
Caaalk B«u«rou(es, Boats, River TVaSe, 
ate., $0^; Irrigaitce. Marsh CulQnckro, 
Lloea ofDraiMgo, eta, $$. 36 : Poretc and 
Tungle Pniducis, ^ 37; Paeturas, 37: 
Ar# A'ofora, Fiiheriaa, etc., 35, 97, 
Populatioa, Saily Estlmaces 0^38 r 
SUB of 18781 Its ageodes and resglu, 

73; CoDiparaflve oendty of Populaiira, 
40; Population according to Sa and Age. 

& ;« ; According (o Ompabon, 4«.«o ; 

Jeal Uvlsiofi of the Feopla. 30: fiim- 
gratlon and launigmlon, 31, S3{ Castes. 
3a*7t; Religious Division of ilie ftople, 
71*76: Towns and Icnporicnt I^acas, 76* 
2^; vihage Insciturlons. 194*197 { Ua* 
Kria] Condition of the Peopl^ etc., 197- 
134 ; AgricBltiut, Z 34 -xi 8 ! Rm< ^S*-t 3 i : 
VogeiaSWa, etc , 139; Fruit trees, Stw. 
etc., I 4 »'t 43 : JuiA. >^ 4 d*t 45 : Area, 
turn of Cro^ aic„ 148 * Cmdibon of tbe 
Cultivators, 149; Domaaile Xnini&ls, 14 $; 
Agiiculnual IropldDenis. 130, zjt r Wagea 
and Piicea x 5 », 153 ! Weights and Mo^ 
SORB, iss-iu; Day-taboarers and Spare 
Land. 154: Intonoeduitc Land Teauree, 
154,155; Rate of Rent, 155-157; Mmare, 
Trrigaifon, andPallcwi, 257.130; Kautnd 
Calamitiea, 136, i6q; BUgfus and Ploo^, 
158 ; Droughts and Cempeosatiog IniSib 
eocas, FanUne of i86d. xso-xda; 

Fajsina WarnIng^ 163; PoreJgn and Ab* 
souse I^ndholdcri. <64; sboadsaod 
Means of Comaumcatloo. >6^ 165; Rail¬ 
ways, 166*170; Majwfacturea, 170, 171; 
Coromeroa, 172*173; CspiieJ and toterest, 
and Newspapers, 273; locontas acd Ta* 
COM Tax, 87 ^x 83 ; Adminiscraiion, tip 
041; AdxaiBlsmthenisior7.i03; Rarenua 
ajtdExpwadlnre, 283-288; Land RsTenoa, 
286 ; Courts and land Inw, 2$$; Pohea 
Scaiistica, 169-KZ ; CrirDioal CasW x^s, 
299 ; Criminal Citisas, xga, r^ ; JatiBia* 
Ustica, 2^*199; Dducatioiw BiaOstics, 
1^992 : Ponu StatiMlcs, at; Subdlv^ 
iional AdznlfusRation, 3a9<395 ; Fiscal 
Divlaiooi. 9a5-a4r; kiadlcal Xspe^ 941* 
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w ; CUmie, RjutfitU, «is^ S 4 >^ 44 ; 

I^Uttscs, *44; Catlk DiacMe. *44447: 

dt(BDOus dngSj *47449 • ^^*rtiJl 3 i* Di** 
pQiMria,*«94U; Liini&icA^tH, 

9^; Owlrwinry Ariuaiats, *59; 

(>de(M >964, S59-96X: uti>a TtBom, 

*d: 49 >. 

F'argands, Ur << th* ortgt^ *4. 

Pa^anAs or FI*e*l i#>i 

liM of prcMBt ftrgw^t n tb* District, 
with Ibe *r*fc nuiaba of *pH 

MBCoit d Icttl r^caib ttj 741 
ftrfmmd, grrswl lae c4 tie wcfd foe * 
rcTCBce dierioB. $$5. 

PBnfv Nusabct d. 50. 

Ptri, osie d Cod(iym*}te& 71, 

PaWf liiu O Swrirfa rfMng, 99^ 

^uv, * twbariraeof ibe jcfl. 

PdttXhdti T(Qac«, a«*r C*V«>i*, m. 
^b/ 3 e 2 mA * k»d laiA *d&. 

Pftlkitriri *di£l. 963. 

37 & 

PAib/ euto, betutBot od fttiTiitfi, braatb 

af 7B> 

Poni blflod i* Sirsdartes*. 99^ 

dluk. s leMtre, 969, 970; 
tljBoM QBka^ni m tb* SandcrbsK 33^ 
PnutOthAopur Bwfcei riaeee, 93^ 

Patod. wearte 
Pa&run frosBOs, 

Peasant^.—5 m Osbjvauv^ *fllan **g 
PecMkolfi one d Ciw ongaol 94 Pusud& 
as, »(; w PoKbdkoH, 93^ 

People, ifaialel ceedltieB d. 

PUli river, 

rtlfnnan Co Sa^ar Islei^ lo^ioj. 
F^Msttrici rilleee, 997. 

PlpeltviddefTMd. jt** 

Pini* or mb SMXtieBrier mdid. *71. 

Ptr Bkdil Su^ HueindB nB, ii wboc 
honour 4 fur is brid at Kdripif^ (n. 

PUces of ioaerett oriB^emae*, io&><u> 
Pod C99(e, edcb Its subiutiskn* d cnlritefias 
aiMi OshanDO), 69, ij6, 317. 

Police didea, <r (Wed/, 4a, 4^ rS9. 

Potk« diclee, Pc^uJuioB Mcetdiac (e^ 




dice sTatisrl4 >8^199. 
fttlynnif sisoog tlw KoEn BrdbiBao& 54. 
PepMCion, *4 Pnrseods; fHineifim laaii 
to 7973, 38: malts of Cwsat of iIts, 
40-99; cBMpanrive deediy oC 99. 40 i 
eceordlnf to end •**. 44. ^; mco^ 
isff to oceifpeoon. 45*9: ettniol dMicA 
0I7 50: reltfiocs Prison c£ 71-76: of 
towns elaaBaed aoeontap to eiteatica, 
*u-9at; offlwnkjtBii, 

Pert-Ceetinf 5 « CoB 9 i*f. 

Ponitj[a«9* 37^ 

PonugiM9& Depred a PoQs {7, ^a. 363 : 

pneot numbeesoC n CoUl papcitarioa.so, 
PmiiiI sat, 90^ 

PrdtekiHibBapw rlfttca, «kb hjfc ansi 

fab, 

Prstlpdu^ Pdjd. FOR d, 11 $: 
concenufif, ic&jzfl. 

VQU II, 


• ftiUpiia^if viDi^e, witb Bade m ftiewood 
•od pu^. SUB bmt-buiUiaf, 34, xx9, 

Prim— 4 k Warn and FMcm. 

Priifelbs. sckAQ nmfn. with fair, 1x1. 

Prita. ibekBf vboleneadibefimdBSaifi- 


PtilV iiMjket vClage, m. 

Prisea, CiriiiniboD oL xw, w. 

PaediM acrodiag to tbs rwdmaj, cn« of 
tbe tfaree MtebvlIoisMTavs Esatan 
ladia. 33 . 

Pan, rule nf aagR i l t lr pii nm 66 . 
pB^Barket riBtge, imb acbool, 907, aje. 
Pafib9t(aks4 363. 

PeraiabM/ldr, 359. 

Pn^paWtf Biarim riBtfe, 999. 


R 


RslnAbdd cbamri. 998: iihn l 9S9. 
ISafSBdlbBfa*ii9.> dlaa^es cf Cbattajijit, 
ftaioAlb Dds, J and cwo d the on^oal 
gwTBi d tbe Vatahoer sect 73- 
Ptgiftathper, popaloBa vtUa^e, *97. 
Raiijtonf riliypt, aaarCsVsma. esa 
Rsfleaya. *4 nf^iad^ x£S-i70, 179, 174, 
S(aidtJt)aB& 344- 

RAnaaaeal etcuT, 96, si, n set 
RiiMfi.-4K tritr. 

Rob 37t, 

Rd^NV, woe d Mcounter betw een Datcb 
sad fiiglEik XO& sja. 

Rdipv oiarteC it SoHb Balll ^r> 

J!^ dd. 

RdiBb/BtiMd, ^ 

Riflbal, laiR aaifcrt rilbice, with nacf 
traCciatiMika, 34. sad. 
RdU^amka riUoie, tad. 

Kijbtad, EabioK casta, tbeir ^eidaiy ori£ to 
a 94 ArcuBk, 714 

3 ^, 904 . 

Rd^pet t^ H a jwH iy wairior eaau, $6. 

RiiB ^uma Pal. L etma^ve heads of the 
RdiD j RaniNaii sect, 74. 

p*™***— traf «r maikn riOage, 335. 
RdBagar Bortet village, 9*7. 

RaBfdT iTBuWet *Sage, aora of Snndor* 

Raagdid/Bty rS d. 373. 
sictaf. 364. 

Raid 4ag^ wiib sc&oA aear BtaradLpnr, 
acd, 

Biriia. paerigc* d BetgaJ ttodar Hlnda 
Ing^ to tbe aaaib«iresi, 339, fiof^tUe. 
P9rtM BribBani, tbrir history, oibdlvisioos. 

bnOie. etc., 33-55. 

Raspaagf Barba eOtee, sal, 

RosBk nfridiwtng of tbe deseeodants of the 
Um ariaeea, *3^ 

Rairiaf KiUr, ep-oBueay tov eaite, psiait* 

((Bn baan^ 7a, 

2 C 
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Reclfvmalien at tbe SondsTbeiis. ga?- gj f 

HeUef In ftmuitf and cTclonek t6a‘t6^ 

t6a. tSt, 

Baiijifu djviaon cr(ibe7«9ple, 34 Pafsvii& 

7 X- 76 ; Suodaibsji& 3 x 71 3 xi. 

Rut of knd. 34 iJS’iS? i Sun- 

dartenfi, $41, 343. 

R^nl CMS*, tf9. 

Rent-free teniuee.— sSb 'T>nuree of Tnnd. 

ReoMofU c4 Beegel undor MtOuromadeM 

RecunpuoQ of mvi-free teetfree. 265. 

Refoeue and C^rpend^ure of 24 
:83-t96; of SwtdaAajis, 346. 

Re^oe of Been! under tbe MBbomroadeoe 
ajtd pitiHar ijie Coor«ny> 356-358. 

Rios aop, 84 PaigasAa, s&. SJ4*^9^ ' 
darbens, 99% S84>9e£ 

Loaf^tenined nee, 36, >33 

Alta ufider n<e. 146. jen 

Preparanoos B>ede from rice, 1371 138. 

Rjee-fialda in the SundarOana, 333. 

RJgtitr of calimton..-'&r tWiun* of ked, 
and Occupancy righto, 

RjTenefa4 PargaMS, «4-30i of Sundar- 
hans, 

Sim trane, 99Q, 300, 

Scads and bmaas of commuiucntiOR, ^ 
Pa^cdi, 1^170; Suodjubons, 344. 

Roiaiion of c*^. or catber sutedtWOB, 

liS. 

Ruins io the Sundarhans, jeo, 3SI, $80, 381. 

SAp, dbclfik of Chaftanya. an'3: ose of cho 
ii original fmruf of ihe Vaitiniavs, 73. 

Ruia) as oon^end wish ntban popila* 
tion, lai, 193, 330. 


Sabang M>ef, 371. 

SadgM 3 d 4 , 

Sadnp, SMfa ca«K of cdxivaKn, their 
lubdlriiioes and knaihes, 6a. 

Stfai tolaod. Eponem, nythieal iring 
of Oudb. kgeed of the ortfhi of 
Gangs. aS, 99 ; scat of filr and pilgrim* 
an, and anempts at cuhiveflon, im*ui6 ; 
tekgraph siauoo and otesrvatoiy of 
Uetaorologieal Departioeoa 248-344; 

_ alfecis of cyclone, 959-061. 

a bat «ekai, 364. 

u wttJu/, 373. 

SAhaspuf 366. 

Silias^ MaAaf, 373. 

SitA. KhtUI iWf, 31 , 33 . 

Sajling directions ^ eatericg iha Sunder* 
bau rit'ers. 998, 

Sokota maMai. 364. 

SaVmAtdd.—.S m SvMndaiUd. 
bsUmpai 37a. . 

tioU-seuiggling cnaca 193. 

Sale AatiiTOci uiT in HijOi and (he Sunder- 
3S8. 3I4. 


Seli*t*aier )eka, or ^aipd. 93.90. 33, 36. 
SaraAJ,«-£w Brdhroa Swnij. 

Samaraanas eea.8ef. orSarenrsbehL 369 
Sinongar village and railway siailon, near 
ate of a ruined fort, iro. 166; Ifngllsh 
school, ocd. , 

Sanftan, dlseipk of Chaiisnya, one of the 
til Original gwrc’s of the Vaishnavs, 73, 
Snndhilts along aco-ccast of Eastern Son* 
daAana, sSp, 

SaUtaeioiLo.^ Censervancy, 

SaoisrkAti marhel village, and Inrge fair, 

> 18 . lip, ae?. 

Sdnkhdrf eesle. ahell<uii«rs, branch of the 
Oandhbenika 63. 

Saaskrfi learning, SMt ot at Rbaotalpdr*. 
ixx. 

SaotfJs, aborigiesJ bill tribe, 51. 

Saaifpui maAaf, 364. 

SanioabAtl martet dlkge. 238. •> 

Santocpur. large vifkge, 227, 

Sartdr, lerriioriol dlnriea of Bengal ender 
the Mnlnunmadana, 355. 

Saul, ooe of the originiu^ Pa^ands. ao 
S&LgioQ otoUsif, 558; ur^dr, 559-^3; 

town or Saptagrdfn, 360-362. 

Siihbiri. anmidpality, tiada in ria and 
sugar. SS 87. 88; Suglish ecbeol np- 
perted by 2u))Jnddr, 207; roany Hioitu 
Urapks, 999; dtfpeasary. 253. 953. 95$; 
SBbdtrtslon, aoe, 

Sddthfrd Kai& AUl. 31. 

^tfiihha^orgirud, or Satxikha, 366. 
^lyidpur or Sodeptrr, rajloray seiutOB and 
ui^uh school, x66, aoS. 

. chp^.—iSer Edncatkmai sotlMla. 

Sell A a Swamabu outc, goldsraliltf and 
jewellers. 61 

Santt-HCndulced aborigines. Number of. 30. 
Senbhuoi MoJiai, ete. n 

Soogan) oiarkec ritkge, 240, 

Sci, Popolation according to. 44, 4^ 

Se uleinao ts of fieo gal OB de r Miu am m e dans. 

jja 

Sepoy niudeks M BnnacVpur. 83*87. 
stiih UJi&l ^rgttad. 37a, 

Shdbna^. > two of Ibe original su Pu* 
Sbdbpur. f ganis, M, or, 240. ^ 
SMIipuc enMsf, 969, 

Shdh^pur, fonneriy 2 pfaee of tone coo- 
aoquenco, isi. 237. 

SAdm/Ut. or coojaiai /d/»4r, land tenures. 
966. 969. 

SharifAlAd larUr, 3 S 9 . 3601 36ft J?a 
Sharffnegar maAet rinMe. 240. 

Sbergarb maial or Slkh^truxii, 369. 
Sherpur 973, 

Sherpur Baria«a/,^ 4 , 373. 

Sharpur Tahalfa fd/g-vuT, 372.' 

Stokaii bsoiar caste. 71. 

Skldih, urretims ef Eastern Bengal, nnd 
Calcutta, aj>d Soutl».Easttm Railwayv 
x66, 170. 

Sald^ Gdng, 31. 32, 

SJbhdif market village. 240. 

Sibsd rivet. 999. 
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^karbdll ouriut *illAC«, S3& 
SiUiei, Botisnais (o, 


3Sfl: 


n'UAfAi 07. 

Mrftnd, 366, 

j tuDb«rn«es 1*tbcSadabaH.306. 
sSktJ'iidA 33. 

Sitt of boldlACl, 14^ 336, 337. 

Sobni m 

iMMAP nm, ua» liiflfd KvadfU « Batf- 
<Iltb«. *7. 3*. 

SeUMnA nmet vilUx^ aa?. 

KodAi river, 97. 

SonAisAoD ; ccro, 

9 o«ib $«(«rtas Tpws. irwwi l fAty , 79; 

AdnetUae, «i«-e*(. 

Spare tofld. >5^ igp 
SnmsiikAil nvkH vOlla^ 9% 

Srfrv BMiket rib<c. uaueh riH|»a 

SrtiAfipo Birlwt TfUaf*. sW. 

St. Vneni. EnigTiMa le, 

.SmAcA, a leriuraJ of lie Moftai] 

Sr^Subai^ or ft<^»Kir»a easu, baakos 
aod giddsiBiibat ib^ caipB and tircriT^ 
lion, 

SuMlvitkn <f eratea, iM. 

SuMMilaoai adnlAisDaikn. ea, 

SubakleMB <£ the eeasirj, 

Sddjm coscrsv 6071. 

S^m-oUN, CbIitt^sp of, >4^ yy. 
SuIajmAjiAUd mrMr. <«rrap^ <0 
bAd ta SalfnAhU. 3S^ gSa. e t frgS?. 
SulaiaAfiiliAd maAdl. jfy 
Solaia^lbAd Harai 366. 

SuJaiBAmMM 370. 

SuBtsaf KAc 4 .AU/. 91. 

8altifipur^99yaa4, 366. 

SSONPAItAKS, Tut— 

C««|iapttNal SirmcioB. Area, aad D eaai d - 
erica. SB <: Juriedkilea. 986; GeBeal A»> 
pea of & LiOEBtrj, jfl6 age ; Tii lali 111T 
of the CoBf)(r7, 990-0^; Khv STSCete. 
993:999: RNortnAc, MaikMcee., 300; 
Irri^iMU jot; F)aha1ca aad FU. 304 
303 : Jan(la Prodocic a^ Torea Tna^ 
ftr^ yatsra. ett.. 313 jtO: 
Populaiun, 3ldi fteUgfana bitku or ihe 
Peopte. 317, 31O , tdiBlereiia^ 3i4«Pi 
T>vx» a Acibeai lakanuata, 301; 
t«rial CondJrtee of iltt Peo^ 391. 303: 
AfTKui rare, 394*34 X : EarifAmpCMMl 
EbAcnJiia o^Nmdaibaa KedaaatMB, 397- 
33 $. Ana, Ou-ian A CrvO, «».. 33s 
m; CoedlcivT of ibe CaM«aun, and 
DoMectcAatreala, 337: Wafcsaad Pricey 
Day.laboarrcn.and^aaa Ljad.3^: l^ad 
T«frarc9,339*34t: Rata Rat. 34: Sato- 
lalCalafBfriee, 349. raBiBeWaTW^343; 
Poraifs and Abeentec FVoprirCon, vd 
Meanaof Coannmiruk—. 3 m. Craimirr 
end Capital. 345: AduBureiioa aod 
Land Rawma, 34A 


Steady the met f'fsmmrtrk oabo oeo m 
(he SoDdaftaos, 3sA 

Sosa, acombe to the Ptntmj. o»e of 
the three eeig^BM loAigraatai&to Eastern 
lada. ^ 

Sod ce Sri eaetft qaiii-edias, dp, 3:7. 

SdiTTapor *iQan Oo the SQi}79Qr i.A4/, 
nacr Uam ta RAddj, 3^ 

SwUdh Barfcee Tflk^ aorih td the Sun. 
daAe 9 s, 3 ^ 

SBi^her <w fr>hnMh »e. evpeaten, 

SwBto A ei j en f . 373* 

SvnKaof So Graund,;)^ BaroraJ decie3< 
sUi ht the Baf of Bss^al. aoath of the 
a a de itms, appop?. 


TSj ladA Maaiad 1 Ah, tast MahOTTtfffadfa 
coMBScr^HjjOi aid. 

TAU, m ai r^alh y. fe, pe ; Ea^b s choo l , 
aofi trade ta paodf, 34. caj; banch 
dt^BBsafT. esc* HS- 

TUA4Ba|BMd. 041. 373. 

TmA a lead teme, x$f adj. 

7V »M n of the &iad tf feBOS, 3aA^33o, 33p> 

(V T *mT»W f^CT, orli^Uv betet- 
saficn. tba nbdraHBS bbo chief 
taoiie, 6:, da. 

Tetatak oeAU. 371. 

TaBoa. For at, b7 Lced Qire, lox. 

'naif easiB Boa i ufc Xbik SBhdiri^^ £& 

*fMh oariwt rOeCB,»?. 

TArdihB tahbis 35; sear CekfiRa. 

93x4 e^f. 

TartiiAei«A<aA 371. 

?>4ta,iimefoliBde ertanaOraeasiesead. 

oASsd^ 

TdeudhjiBfle, vostehad, 04. 

Tdf or la ease, o fl - preo c s and tndeR, 
tbeii sobdrriocaa. asd starv, ds. 

TAdpaid vflbce, aeiu Ctleotta, 930. 

Towmef IBM ee PeefanAs, list of tats* 
■adlate (eevrB, 154. 133, samimMri. 
ada<a&f: idJwi. 964: icsaaoi UAl/ni/ 
laa^ taaflr. ai AAdfac4Ao/>, aEd; v«£r^ 
or hroa, aod Jamgulhm tilak, *67; 
dkmiW, 06 A; 089. « 7 o; £ifj«> 

r^n, ole., 9p»: 971; and 

ftaAd. 97*;^ or AeeU, 973, 374: aor t 
faiii. AW«dl^ aad eisk^dri, 975: 
Jauir ftmd. aod pwaBax (eeciree, ; 
M-tee«es cRBted bf eiiddleroee, e?7, 
9)4: ukkwrdf iriirr i *1ih Mbdhiaoni, 
sy d s 4 «; (eariteple. A, Sendrrbans— 
ttukd, field. AdmU,okerKU, noddUd* 
Md laUfa. gfr^t. 

Tim nartiti TiTnrr s?. 

TetBlIi oste *u^ 

TbataodB rhier, ap^ 

IbdkirpBkifr buimb nhapri and acliool ol 
(he UiscasBjy Scceay, 31, 9c6, 
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TkAitd, a dMsoD of the coQACry tsder ibe 
Mp Kamma/Um for nubtATy purpMa& 
jse Poljc6 drde. 

TMU, \ hod ceniirc, 159, vj9. 3^ 
Hiaicbijif-fTaafa, 147; (bAtehtng'latr 3x4. 

l 4 Sfrt?en,JO, 099, jjC 

TlUac«. A4 crops, 3S, 134- 

xy \ otbar cscals, siccn caops, and 
Mtes, T39: fniit icoes aao date pun, 
J4i»>(43 i Dbna sad jute. t43>i45 : vixir* 
c*oe. r 4 |; >d«, 146; iob^£o, iMtcbiaf* 
etc., >47; srctv out-turs 
of crops, SCO.. 148, 14$> Snptemenie of 
iOlase, xso, rsr; msnare, Irr^aiJoB, «&,, 
157, 148. SundoitsAS—Sties crops, 30$, 
334*j«; other ctops, 395. 306; am. 
0(it*tBni of crops, eia, 335-337 i iiaple- 
roenis of tiUsse, 337. 

T^mbo tT 9 t$ found lA the Sundxutsas, list 
of. a04'309- 

Tioi caste, dsbermeo and hcaosen. 69, 136, 

Tlcrperi fiihinc nUog^ 35. 

Tidfsrti sciuIct, fonnetly s doek- 

Tirdi xcd, 

TSca KIjiIji, Hnfletder of a Pariisf ombmk. 

isj'Sif 

Tobeoce. CuTilvatfcixi oi, 146, i^, 333 : ez> 
port of, iTt, 

Tote Mali bis raM-foIl occondsf to rsr- 
MrrtJid 3$^37p 

Tout's C«mI as. 09. 3 '* 3 S' 

ToDtsioJ 'dHa^e, vith nv<r treAc in rice, 
34; Enffiah icbool. ao^. 

TO'nUi 7^99; odacaBoo tci fire obkf towns, 
a: 4 -aai. 

TMe.»«fer CompercB and trade. 

Troop* at Barroekpur, 83; at BanwDun 
9 i; as Attp :t. too 
TilDidad, Esufntion 10, 5a. 

TusBienc, CulUvadon of, X4I 

Torttrta euie/, 36^ 


u 

ViMJpue jttffOfd. 37a. 
ukbfi f€rts>*A. or Olod, 364. 
«0> 

Ultidisgd. erVe* Caad, jx. 33. 
UeoispUf s 67 . 

UnUas, ahoflfbal tuU tribe, 51. 


Uitao aa compared with mi poptilaHoB, 
tax, Lse, 300, 

Vri ih 4 M. iadJfesMtis iDanli>rice, i«d 137. 
i/nfs-om, a timber me of the SuaSastejii 

Imnlmtlon oC ci, sxB, 3x0. 
Ur 1 ^pdnS,Part 5 .fishln;vil 1 aea, 35, 030, 
Uetir Ptdaahabt rearfcec vLlla^, 333 . 

a tsliitetioc lenxir^ 154, a?,u 
Uiiac or DOrUiem Mrgni, one of tba 
OHprtfi S4 FlVfWI^ ao. 


Vaiditt Brdhmans, thdrgubdirisioQS, viJbgei, 
and costcioa, 53, 56. 

Vajsfaeaes, or Bakbnabe. or Botrdgfs, fOl* 
lowers of ChailajtTk 65*68, 79, 73, rA 
VUenryo, Butch tnemefr by. acoompa^ne 
Vaa den Breoeha'a map, 377-379, ^ 
585. 3 ®?. fiSS, 

Vireodn, a pro^nce of Ben ga l under tha 
Hcodakm^ 359i,^ief*xMi, 

ViHajiSi Ifumber of, 4a, 43; teaslf^ 
aooordijig to sse, 76, 77. 

Vdla^oe, Ptioeipai, x«o*:ar, 300, 3*5. 
vnja^, Cbometer of. In Suodarii^, 386, 
VQla^ irteUtutlons, : 04 *t^, 

VDIa^ woKb,—Police siatUti^ 


w 

Wages and Prices, *51, xsa. 338. 

WaMU oe«, 75, txs-:t> 

Waata toad. 94. 087.—6cr aln Spara bnd. 
Water-votka for supply of Calcutta, tcfi*tco, 
Waiar eupply h the ^logee, '*59. 

Weifhta ajuf Meosurea, lee-is^ 

Wild beosia.—)Srr Fev Nafttr^. 

Wood trade of the Sundaibana, 170, ^4- 
3 » 3 ' 

2 


ZdminJdrUobiin. Its rightt. loddeots, etc. 

96^^64. ^ 

ZeuiHiin, Galos of ndgbbourfns’, to 
newly redaioMd lands in the SuncLtAsQa 
388-330. 

ZsT ipttSgU or /oiiM*. a land tenure, 97^ 
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HvavAy Avs oxso, oreauuK, 
rsimia TO Boa MAjaaTr's stATionasT orrKa. 
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